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AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD ROSEBERY. 


My Lorp,—Those who have followed the movements of your mind, 
as distinct from your course of action, with the most constant intel- 
ligence and attachment are urged to address you with some freedom. 
An unrivalled interpreter of national feeling where you share the 
general point of view there is one subject upon which you are neces- 
sarily at fault. Your position is in some sort like that of the 
Elizabethan gentlemen who took stools upon the stage. You can 
read the popular opinion of the actors but not the thoughts regarding 
your own person with which the spectators are equally preoccupied. 
But the case indeed is far more complex than the analogy, for while 
you persist in identifying yourself with the audience, the audience 
persist in expecting your imminent intervention in the play. 

The alarming thing to your admirers in the manifesto to the City 
Liberal Club, and the speech by which it was followed was the 
indication that you whose telepathic sense of the national wishes 
had been the very secret of your strength were beginning unmis- 
takably to lose touch with the country. You must have noticed, 
in an interval long enough to make all the consequences of your 
action felt, that the result of these utterances has been different 
from any intention you could have proposed to yourself in making 
them. They have been of invaluable service to the Government 
you denounced. They have confirmed Issachar in the hopeless 
indecision you condemned. They have destroyed the prestige of 
the Liberal Imperialism you created. They have enabled the pro- 
Boers whom you refuted to maintain that your principles are incom- 
patible with the existence of the party. Above all, and this is the 
significant point, they have greatly diminished your influence for 
the time with the mass of middle opinion which is equally desirous 
of a firm and far-sighted Imperial policy, and of a new epoch of 
Liberal legislation. You cannot have wished to produce a series of 
results which have combined to raise the monstrous probability that 
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upon these lines, and with all its imperfections upon its head, the 
present Government will be returned for a third consecutive term of 
power. Howto devise some serious means for averting that con- 
summation would appear to be the practical problem that lies alike 
before the Opposition and yourself. It is clear, in any case, that this 
is the great consideration against which all who believe that an 
alternative Government ought to exist, and that an alternative 
policy can be devised must lay their reckoning. But if the results 
of your addresses to the City Liberal Club have been so different 
from any you can have meant to realise, what was the rationale of 
this sequel in the minds of average men? It is not that your 
opinions were unpalatable. They had never been more intensely 
approved by those whose sentiments as to the weakness of the 
Government and the insincerity of the Reform Club compromise 
were as impatient and contemptuous as your own. Nor was it that 
your expression was less fortunate than usual. It had never been 
more effective. The explanation lies in the fact that you yourself 
are more interesting to the country than either the Government or 
the Opposition. What is looked for in every political utterance of 
yours is, above all, light upon your own mystery. So far as your 
intentions were declared to the City Liberal Club they were abso- 
lutely disappointing to these middle elements of national opinion 
to which you had hitherto appealed with most success. They dis- 
like the Government. They reject the Opposition. But they 
believe that the ré/e you propose to yourself, so far from pro- 
viding a remedy for the weaknesses of either, would confirm the 
supine security of the one,make confusion worse confounded among the 
other, and aggravate all that is already weak and bad in the political 
situation, You declared in your letter that you would never volun- 
tarily return to party politics, and in your speech that you would 
plough a furrow alone. The country disapproved the first of these 
statements, and did not understand the second. Both together infi- 
nitely diminished the inclination of the public to indulge the pleasing 
speculation of seeking in its emergency the British Cincinnatus at a 
metaphorical plough-tail breaking the rude glebe of Berkeley Square. 
No one can be very sanguine of the future of the party system, but 
it is useless to enter into metaphysics on these matters. Tradition in 
this country is stronger than logic. Like every other characteristic 
institution of ours, the party system will be much longer in breaking 
up than pure reason would suppose; and you are aware that in 
modern politics generally, and above all in those of this island, the 
most cogent speculations upon the inevitable are apt, for all practical 
purposes, wildly to anticipate events. New men and new issues 
might at any moment in the next few years revive the full blast of 
furious controversy. There is no reason why the vitality of the party 
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system, in a word, should not be as tenacious and inexplicable, in 
despite of all prophecy, as that of the House of Lords. In the House 
of Commons, at any rate, the benches will continue to be arranged 
in two antagonistic rows, not in a semicircle, and the influence of that 
fact upon the future of our public life is not to be under-estimated. 

But in any case, if one party is to be looked upon as hopelessly 
disorganised, the country will refuse for that reason alone to pull down 
the other. Now, the one solid consequence of your recent action, ina 
word, has been to reinvigorate the union of the Unionists, and that 
party upon the arguments you addressed to the City Liberal Club 
would be confirmed in power for the next ten years. No honest man 
with the slightest claim to a knowledge of public feeling could hesi- 
tate to tell you, if his opinion were asked, that your public influence 
with any characteristic section of the community would be extinguished 
by another intervention of that character. The cry of a plague on 
both your Houses is one which the country rather likes from critics 
whose business is to criticise. But it does not like it from statesmen 
whose business is to do the work of the country with the means 
immediately available. Many of us think England would be well 
advised in undertaking a complete reconstruction of her political 
methods. Napoleon did it for France after the Revolution, and Stein 
for Prussia after Jena. It will never be done in this country of set 
and scientific purpose, nor ever was in any other except after a similar 
experience of convulsion or disaster. Statesmen who would serve 
the Empire effectively must be content to take the reforms we need 
one by one in the order of their urgency, and to work out their pur- 
poses through our institutions as they are. What England expects 
from you is that you should identify yourself with one party or the 
other, or clearly explain by what process and upon what programme 
the formation of a third can be regarded as feasible. The country 
will rejoice to see you engaged in the actual work of ploughing a 
furrow. What it desires to know is what ground your furrow is to 
break, what separate and leading question is to be the coulter 
of your programme, and whether you think it possible to start 
driving any furrow in politics before you have yoked your team. 
Progress in politics does not end but begins with the firm association 
of men of like mind. In your deliverance to the City Liberal Club 
you commenced your mission by dispersing your adherents. But 
what then is to be your future part? It cannot and will not be 
thrust upon you. You must choose it, and choose it now. After 
another six months it will be already too late. 

Your part cannot be that of the independent critic for the simplest 
of all reasons. It is not a character in which the country will accept 
you. Itis reserved for the Able Editors. It is incompatible with 
the position you have held. It would be so complete an anti-climax 
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to national expectations from your career that the disappointment 
with your attitude would hopelessly discount your opinions. Return 
to regular activity in the forefront of affairs, upon one side or the 
other, seems to the plain man the dictate of your duty—“if that 
name thou love.” Absolute retirement would be sad but dignified. 
Diocletian may plant cabbages at Salona without bringing the 
tradition of the purple into contempt. But he cannot mingle among 
the vegetable sellers of the market-place with the same impunity. 

And for abstract purposes have you not already given the whole 
of your message. My lord, there are some honours, indeed, of which 
you never can be deprived. You have given nobler language to the 
Imperial idea than any statesman of your time. You alone have 
expressed with insight and passion that spirit of national regeneration 
which is the greatest need of this land. Beyond all other political 
figures in the history of party politics you have taught the country 
to discriminate between the sphere of domestic issues in which 
party oscillation is inevitable and that of foreign affairs in which it 
is fatal. Your doctrine of the continuity of foreign policy gave a 
new orientation to the national mind at that opening moment of the 
democratic era when it was most needed. It is now so completely 
accepted that we are all, perhaps, apt to forget how supremely valuable 
to the State has been this service alone. Even when you laid down 
the Liberal leadership upon the Armenian question, you destroyed 
once for all beyond hope of revival the pernicious influence of 
ignorant sentiment upon the complex and momentous work of a 
scientific diplomacy. These have been your services to what is 
called Imperialism. 

But you have never forgotten the other side of the account. Your 
chairmanship of the London County Council inaugurated the one 
successful chapter in the fortunes of your party since the great dis- 
ruption. When you have spoken upon social reform you have again 
and again reached and troubled the conscience of the country as the 
voice of no other living man has power to do. Have you ever read 
over again your address to the Social Science Congress in 1874? It 
was delivered when you were twenty-seven, and that, as it happens, 
was twenty-seven years ago. Turn back to it and you will be freshly 
astonished at the precocity of your insight and foresight with respect 
to nearly all the national problems which have since become urgent. 
In 1901 we are all talking of the necessity of technical education for 
the maintenance of our mercantile supremacy. But every principle of 
national efficiency was declared in your famous address of 1874, and 
you were so far before your time that hardly anyone realised the 
importance of what you said. Take passages like the following :— 


“Tf a State after doing its duty has time to consider expediency (and this indeed 
as the world goes is reversing the order of things), it should consider whether in 
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these days (1874 !), when the essence of prosperity in commerce and the essence of 
commerce is rivalry, it be not well by special training to fit the producers for 
production and the distributers for distribution. The want of this special 
education, is the real requirement of our industry without which certain natural 
advantages, supposed to be inherent in the Anglo-Saxon race, will not avail us in 
the struggle for commercial predominence. It will not be new to you to hear that 
without technical knowledge and without a generally diffused knowledge of the 
principles of trade, a nation may lag behind in the world of commerce. . . . The 
German clerk who comes to England (1874 !), astonishes our merchants not merely 
by his mastery over two or three languages, but by his mastery of the principles 
and rationale of his business. . . . Itis probable that technical and commercial 
education will have to be provided by the State in England ; it is more than 
probable that it will not be provided till our eyes have been opened to its 
necessity by grave and painful facts.” 


Then you went on to another point that reads with still more vivid 
actuality in this remarkable effort of prophetic eloquence of twenty- 
seven years ago :-— 

‘The only class for which, so far as I know, technical education is never even 
proposed is the class for which it is most necessary—I mean our rulers. . 
We agree that an artisan cannot do his work properly without special instruction ; 
but for these to whom we entrust our fates, our fortunes and our honour, no such 


training is requisite. It is expected and assumed that a peer shall take to politics 
as a duck takes to swimming.” 


Deep words for 1874, and the address which remains the epitome 
of your imagination is full of others as deep. It touches upon the 
housing question and cheap transit for workmen in the very language 
of to-day. It refers to the problem of inducing emigration to follow 
the flag—that fundamental issue underlying all Imperialism for 
those who consider the rapid sterilisation of the race in Australia, the 
Americanisation of Canada, and the conditions of South Africa—in 
terms that will be part of the language of to-morrow. No one has 
diagnosed the elements of national weakness more clearly, even since 
the searching lessons of the present war afforded the unmistakable 
revelation of our symptoms, than you did in 1874, when your instinct 
for the future was more sensitive than that of any politician in Great 
Britain. You foresaw that Home Rule was becoming an urgent 
question long before Mr. Gladstone adopted it, and you, like Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr, John Bright, were in favour of a large mea- 
sure of devolution for Ireland in respect of her domestic business. 
Nor, in spite of the air of ironical paradox attaching to your late 
efforts in this regard, can you help reflecting that you are in some 
sort both the apostle and martyr of Liberal unity. Before Mr. 
Gladstone’s intentions were suspected by the country, and the party 
found itself holding its breath to shoot Niagara, you had discerned 
that unity was the supreme issue of the future for Liberalism in its 
historic character. You acquired your popular reputation as the 
patentee of the Liberal umbrella which all the winds of disaster were 
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about to blow inside out for ever. In short, if you were recently the 
victim of one of the worst and largest biographies ever written in the 
lifetime of the subject, the interest of your career was worthy of the 
extensive attempt, and deserved a finer execution. But is not 
this your greatest disadvantage in the character of public censor and 
independent critic? The country is acquainted with the whole 
range of your general ideas, which it has found so fresh, suggestive, 
quickening. All the stimulation that your eloquent and pungent 
commentary upon political conditions and ideals can exert has already 
been exercised. You have added more ideas to contemporary politics 
than anyone since Lord Beaconsfield. But what the country desires 
from you now are not further statements of your point of view, but 
constructive proposals, a definite programme, and the leadership 
which not only formulates general principles with the imagination, 
humour, and magnetic force you possess, but fastens upon particular 
methods. Your message to the country has been, “ Action, action, 
action!” The message of the country to you is, “ Action, action, 
action ! ”’ 

But if the ré/e of the accomplished Ishmaelite is not to be com- 
bined with the retention of your public influence, who are to be your 
associates? The dream of a middle party disappeared after the 
Blenheim demonstration as swiftly and irrevocably as if its fascina- 
ting attractions had never floated before any human mind. Yet it 
is certain that it had been entertained again and again by the large 
number of Englishmen who have almost forgotten, since the South 
African disasters, what the old party feelings meant. No one has 
ever confounded Mr. Chamberlain with his colleagues in condemning 
the inefficiency of the Government. No one has included you, or 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler—your hapless 
offspring whom with Saturnian appetite you have half consumed— 
among the factors which make the Opposition as it exists impossible. 
The natural impulse was to think of combining the best men of the 
party in power, with the one indispensable man among the party in 
sulks, in order to make a great executive Ministry which would 
devote itself with heroic vigour to the work of placing the Empire 
upon a business footing. Why has this fond conception faded since 
the Blenheim demonstration as if it had never been? The reason 
is a very valuable reminder of the realities of the political situation. 
It is not the chatter of the Clubs or the mutterings of the smoke- 
room or the vague feelings of the multitude, that can break up great 
parties and build up new. These things depend absolutely upon the 
will of the few men that matter, and in the last resort upon the one 
man in every situation who really matters. The Blenheim demon- 
stration was a reminder that the one man upon whom the particular 
problem of a third party entirely depended was Mr. Chamberlain. 
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With him it would be perfectly feasible. Without him it is impossi- 
ble, and when he stood side by side with Mr. Balfour to flout the 
thought, it was felt to be at an end. The Colonial Secretary holds 
the Unionist party in the hollow of his hand. He alone has averted 
the wreck of the Cabinet in debate, and he has mastered the mind 
of the predominant partner. It is clear that, whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain become Premier or Chancellor of the Exchequer after the retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury, he will possess the practical ascendency in 
the Cabinet; nor is it likely that even the nominal headship of the 
Ministry can be permanently withheld from him. With Imperialism 
filling the bill as against Imperialism in brackets, and in the sugges- 
tion of reducing the Irish representation he showed at Blenheim 
all his electioneering virtuosity in devising the cries that carry 
the country. If Mr. Chamberlain were not to be the recognised 
chief of a restored Liberal party with the pro-Boers frozen out, 
he had better stay where he is. But if he were to be taken 
upon his own terms the middle party could be nothing but a Liberal 
Unionist party. It would be simpler for Liberal Imperialists pre- 
pared to accept that consummation to join him where he is. 

No, you cannot create the ideal middle party. It could only be 
done by breaking all others to fragments. The very theory and 
material of an Opposition would be destroyed. What you would 
reproduce would be the position of the present Government in an 
exaggerated form, and if the grand combination could ever be tempo- 
rarily constituted it would lack the effective external pressure which 
alone, perhaps, holds parties and nations together. But it is fantastic 
to pursue the speculation so far. Public life must either split up into 
considerably more than three parties and pullulate into faction, or it 
must find means to maintain the party system as it is. Does not your 
horoscope contract at this point to the real issue of your career? 
Are you to go over tothe Unionist ranks bag and baggage or will you 
throw in your lot for better for worse with the Liberal party? 
That sure monitor within you must prompt the nobler answer. To 
think of forming a fresh party is too impracticable—to think of 
joining the Unionist party too commonplace. The glamour that has 
been cast about your personality would perish in that prosaic act. The 
spell you have exerted upon men would lose the secret of its charm. 
You would leave bitter reaction against all your teaching behind you 
and would meet but a cold welcome in front. Everyone would say, 
and be certain history would repeat, that you had become a 
Unionist fifteen years too late. No doubt you would be offered, 
sooner or later, a seat in a Unionist administration, and you might 
succumb into acceptance. But the place could never be the highest, 
and an ex-premier, as was remarked in a delightful sentence of your 
book on Pitt, is usually a fleeting and dangerous luxury in any 
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Cabinet of which he may form part in a subordinate position. No, 
the Unionists do not wish you to join them—even for them the touch 
of romance and paradox in your position has been its true attraction. 
The country does not wish you to join them. What it desires is to 
see you resuming your place at the head of Liberalism and reviving 
the party system. 

Liberalism or nothing—that is the key of your destiny. The 
leadership of the Opposition is the only adequate ré/e now open to 
you in this Empire—and it is one that you can morally resume 
by the mere avowal that the restoration of your old party to 
power through an Imperialist progressive programme, formulated 
article by article in its main provisions, is the mission to which 
you regard yourself as irrevocably committed—the furrow you 
mean to plough to the end. Nor need this involve anything 
inconsistent with your declaration to the City Liberal Club. No 
one desires that you should recant upon the point of never returning 
to party politics or make open confessions of error. If you continue 
in your late attitude of otiose quiescence, tempered by ebullitions of 
destructive candour (for is it always an excuse for truth that it is 
true, and would not that principle make not only all parties at all 
times, but society, civilisation and life itself impossible ?), the Liberal 
party would never throw itself at your feet except under conditions 
of disaster, when it would be past saving by youorany man. But 
if you were to declare a distinct and comprehensive policy, 
maintaining with all the resources of your imagination and 
charm and with somewhat more consideration for the conventions 
inseparable from the practical organisation of public life than you 
have of late exhibited that Liberalism must fight out its fate upon 
those lines or perish for ever, you would be called within six months 
to the command of its ranks. 

The Liberal Party cannot dispense with you nor you with 
Liberalism. That is not perhaps the present calculation of anyone 
upon the Front Opposition Bench, with the exception, perhaps, of Sir 
Henry Fowler. The rest are inclined to think that they can do without 
you. They are mistaken. A fundamental error of judgment as 
to the prospects of the Government and the condition of the Unionist 
party runs through the reasoning of the official Opposition and 
seems not a little to affect your own. 

The calculation appears to run somewhat thus: The Government will 
stumble on from blunder to blunder. Their popularity will steadily 
sink. In South Africa they will realise, in the words of the Duke of 
Wellington about another part of the world, that “‘ when we have com- 
pleted our conquest we shall begin our difficulties.” They will aggra- 
vate the discontent of their supporters, and fill the quivers of their 
opponents, until the eagle comes down under the shafts winged by its 
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own dropped feathers. When Lord Salisbury goes, the Tories will 
refuse to follow Mr. Chamberlain, while the Premiership of the Duke 
of Devonshire or Mr. Balfour would leave the Cabinet as lethargic as 
before and the country as dissatisfied. The country will be finally 
exasperated into getting rid of them at any cost. At the next 
General Election, the Opposition would come into power upon the 
demerits of the Ministry, without any special programme of its own 
and without any assistance from you; a Radical Government would be 
formed somehow; once in office, the necessity of producing con- 
structive measures, and the binding influence of Cabinet responsibility, 
would solidify the ranks; and, in short, the Opposition, the floor of 
the House once crossed, would do so much better than anyone could 
have expected that the support of the country would be confirmed 
and a new era opened. 

This is a pretty tissue of short-sighted fallacies. It is as obvious 
as anything can be that with the stamping out of all coherent resist- 
ance upon the part of the Boers, there will be a recovery in the 
popularity of Ministers and the vitality of their party. Nominally 
or really Mr. Chamberlain will become the master of the Cabinet, 
will drive it into grappling with considerable work, and will strengthen 
that grasp upon the popular sentiment of London and the great 
boroughs which is the secret of his strength, and will play the trump 
card by going to the country upon the question of reducing the Irish 
representation, Unless the Liberal party learn to take Mr. Chamber- 
lain seriously, on the one hand, as the inimitable electioneering con- 
jurer, producing unexpected and interminable programmes from the 
inexhaustible hat, and, on the other as a figure as compact of virile 
fibre and as full of indomitable courage, tenacity, and resource as any 
in the world’s politics, it will be excluded from office as long as he 
lives, and will help to endow him with a more continuous influence 
upon the averge British mind than any statesman since Palmerston. 
To think that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William 
Harcourt, that Mr. Asquith or Sir Edward Grey will succeed in com- 
peting with him in the appeal to democracy is to imagine a vain 
thing. They will never do it. Mr. Asquith will not do it. His 
intellectual gifts do not reach the power that asserts a cold control, 
nor has his temperament the warm quality of magnetism. The only 
personality through which Liberalism can hope to appeal to the nation 
and the Empire against Mr. Chamberlain’s is yours. There are 
personal reasons which make it desirable that the country should 
possess an alternative to the ascendency of the Colonial Secretary, and 
there are considerations which should enable you to present a genuine 
counter programme to the country. 

You will agree at this point in two observations. The characteristic 
moral force of Liberalism in the past depended upon its power to 
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search the national conscience. Mr. Chamberlain’s profound deficiency 
is the entire absence of that quality. The place of ethical fervour, 
believe it, has-not passed away from politics. Beyond all men promi- 
nent in public life, except Mr. John Morley, you have the authentic 
impulse born of social insight and sympathy. When you plead for the 
wretched, the suffering, for the poor in darkness, you move, you agitate. 
In that mood of eloquence you can trouble and lift the heart of the 
nation with something of the lyric cry, and communicate a fine 
inspiration to the Imperial idea. England needs you if the clotted 
Philistinism of a vulgar and a vaunting sense of Empire is to be dis- 
solved. You will agree no less that the Liberal party cannot find 
itself again until it has succeeded in forcing Unionism into the 
negative position. Mr. Chamberlain’s party, when all is said, does 
not include for nothing the Church, the publicans, and the Tory 
residue, and not even his energy and ingenuity will entirely overcome 
the vitiating influences of these agencies upon any further programme 
of social reform he may devise. The Unionist party, if it remains 
intact, must remain the party of the interests, and the business of 
Liberalism is to force the interests to stand upon the defensive and to 
drive them back into the old resisting attitude of Conservative 
tradition. 

Upon the questions of education, housing, temperance, finance, 
there is room for a Liberal policy as large and definite as that of the 
years after 1868. In education it might be shown what proportion 
of higher schools relatively to the number of elementary exists in 
Germany—that is the practical point which democracy could under- 
stand in a controversy where abstract argument is neither interesting 
nor intelligible to it—and you might insist that our facilities, allow- 
ing for national difference, should be at least similar and equal. In 
other words, the number and kinds of higher schools required for a 
given population should be estimated and compulsorily provided. 
With regard to the housing of the working-classes, it is obvious that 
we shall never be on solid ground until a national register of insani- 
tary property has been compiled, and the local authorities are com- 
pelled to extinguish it class by class with shorter and longer periods 
allowed for dealing with the schedules of condemned tenements 
according as their removal is more or less urgent. The reports of 
Lord Peel’s Commission furnish a sounder basis for temperance-legis- 
lation than has ever existed before; and this again is a question 
which you can make your own by presenting it in connection with 
the cause of national efficiency and of the soundness of the Empire 
at the heart. As to finance, you would win back to the Liberal 
party a mass of middle-class support in advocating the redress of the 
most monstrous abuse of our system of taxation, by discriminating 
between those who pay income-tax upon their labour and those who 
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pay it upon their property. In South Africa the great object of 
Liberal policy ought to be federation at the earliest possible moment 
after the war, substituting a British ideal of unity for the Repub- 
lican ideal of separation. To many of us it seems that this is the 
one real solution of the moral difficulty, and that almost everything 
depends upon its application at a far earlier moment than Ministers 
seem to contemplate. Upon army reform, again, Liberalism to be 
effective must be constructive, and must make up its mind in ad- 
vance that, if Mr. Brodrick’s scheme should break down, we must 
either resort to conscription or adopt something like the Duke of 
Bedford’s proposal of a militia force for home defence and a well- 
paid regular army, “a new model,” organised exclusively for 
foreign service. The vital issue in naval policy is whether Ger- 
many is to be mistress of the North Sea if we should find ourselves 
at any time after 1910 engaged with Russia and France. Are we 
to follow the democratic example of America again in giving the 
naval engineers executive rank? In foreign policy the country is 
desirous of a settlement with Russia on the one hand, and of more 
independence and skill in our dealings with Germany. 

There are all the elements here of a programme equally strong 
upon the Imperialist and the progressive side. But before you can 
approach this or any other mission with success the nation must 
know where you stand with regard to Home Rule. After the 
attitude of the Irish members towards the war any scheme like those 
of 1886 or 1893 must be dismissed from the region of possibility. 
Nothing will ever induce the predominant partner to surrender to the 
spirit displayed by the Irish members during the late session, and 
the sooner the suicidal character of the anti-Imperial attitude is 
made plain to Mr, Redmond and his followers by the action of 
the Liberal party, the better it will be for the interests of Ireland, of 
Liberalism, and of Imperialism alike. Upon the one hand the 
enthusiasm and eloquence of the Irish spirit is as well worth winning 
as anything which we can hope to gain for the Empire. Upon the 
other hand, their vituperative folly has made a party deal with them 
unthinkable. The Liberal party can only fall back upon the 
arguments in favour of devolution to which every hour of legislative 
life adds force. They can recall the opinions of Mr. Chamberlain 
upon National Councils and Mr. Bright’s belief in a Grand Com- 
mittee on Irish bills. But the main contention must now be that 
the Irish question cannot be solved on party lines, and that the 
Opposition while remaining advocates of some central body for Irish 
business, will refuse to commit itself to any scheme that cannot be 
settled in concert with the Unionist leaders. A final pronouncement 
in this sense would be the most vital service you could render to 
your party. 
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It appeared, after the South African disasters had changed the 
public view of many men and things, that henceforward only two 
men would count in public life—Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The doubt now is whether Mr. Chamberlain alone is to count. 
Your destiny has reached its crisis, and upon your present deter- 
mination to sink or swim with the fortunes of one party or the 
other will depend whether history is to devote to your career the 
damaging footnote or the appreciative chapter. If you attempt to 
remain at once influential and unattached, all experience makes it 
certain that you will be inexorably eliminated, nor is it probable 
that except as Liberal leader with a Liberal programme you will 
find a team or plough any furrow of yourown, But your oppor- 
tunity now is great. The event of the war will vindicate your 
insight and demonstrate, as unhappy excerpts are recalled from 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speeches, that the attitude of the 
great majority of the Opposition has presented Mr. Chamberlain 
with a permanent advantage in perorations. As this becomes more 
and more apparent, your influence with your old party, upon the 
simple condition that you identify yourself with it, will become 
irresistible. The leadership of Liberalism will be for some time 
a hard and doubtful task, but Portia’s picture was in the leaden 
casket. It will be good for you to avoid a too general popularity, 
and to cultivate a little hatred. You are often accused by people, 
neither very acute nor very generous, of being actuated by the 
design of returning to office. It would be better for the Empire 
if there were more truth in that charge. A selfish and resolute 
ambition would have driven you if you were actuated by it. Un- 
fortunately you are not. But it is your duty to act as if you were, 
for the sake of your country and in despite of your own ease. 
Many things will conspire in the immediate future to lull this 
country into another period of complacent lethargy. Nothing can 
be much more probable than that the use we make of the next 
decade will determine whether our power and trade are long to be 
maintained. Yet if wedo not place the Empire upon a business 
footing we shall sin against knowledge, and the future will note the 
characteristic of the British mind in the fatal generation as one of 
enlightened impotence. Far be that blame from you, but it may be 
the verdict of all the future upon your career if “ you the Primrose 
path of dalliance tread and reck not your own rede.” 

“ CaLcnas.” 





HEREAFTER. 


otros dpa, ovAos SE voet, odAos Se 7 dxovet. 
—XENOPHANES. 


“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest.’’—EccLEsIastTEs ix. 10, 


I warr for thee, beloved: and my heart, 
Merged in the ocean of infinitude 
Wherein all thoughts and hopes and passions brood 

In dreamful slumber mid a world apart, 

Dreams of that mortal sphere, where still thou art ; 
There rings no human speech, no human mood 
Stirs, where the All in frozen solitude 

Plays on a boundless stage his awful part. 


Yet if thou camest where the unmoving main 
Breaks with no sound upon its ice-girt shore, 
I think thy love, changing the changeless scene, 
Might spread in widening circles, more and more, 
Might waken passion’s cry for what had been, 


And fire the ancient pulse of joy and pain. 


W. L. C. 
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Ir is singular that, notwithstanding what has this month been written 
in the public Press about the dead Dowager-Empress Frederick, so 
vague and shadowy an idea of her should be the result. The 
portraits of her Majesty, lately appearing in the illustrated papers, 
are no whit less deceptive. Her photographs at present displayed 
in the shop windows of most of the German towns cannot be taken 
as true guides, especially of late years, when she had become sadly 
wan and grey, and when her face showed the unmistakable signs 
of increasing illness. There never was a royal personage who 
“took” worse; only those who actually saw her can form the 
faintest picture in their minds of the timid-looking, shrinking little 
woman who formed the modern link between the houses of Guelph 
and Hohenzollern, and suffered so much in consequence. 

The unvarnished truth is that she remained to the end an unknown 
quantity both in the country of her birth and that of her adoption. 
She left England when she was eighteen. Her public appearances 
as Princess Royal, save in the train of her parents, positively resolve 
themselves into the single occasion of her wedding morning. She 
was at the opera a few nights after the announcement of her 
betrothal, and when the audience rose and cheered for her out of 
sympathy, she was too shy to come forward and bow her acknow- 
ledgements. The Queen had to pull her to the front of the box, if 
one may be permitted the word used gleefully by her late Majesty 
herself in describing the incident. The public understood that she 
had been for many years a sickly child, whose rearing had long 
seemed a matter of doubt. How deep were the ties of love that 
united her with her parents; how great a void in their family life 
her departure occasioned could not by any possibility be appreciated 
until many years after the Princess Royal had left England. “At 
times I could be quite cheerful,’ Queen Victoria wrote in her diary 
the evening of the day when the young couple sailed from Gravesend 
for Germany, “‘ but my tears began to flow afresh frequently, and I 
could not go near Vicky’s corridor.” “TI think it will kill me to take 
leave of dear papa,” the Princess Royal had said on the morning of 
her marriage. The love binding father and daughter was indeed 
extraordinary. An old singing clerk attached to St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor, whose recollections go back to the early fifties, 
told the present writer how the two were always seen out of doors 
together, talking merrily in their daily walks. The old fellow has 
one story in particular. He was running one day through the town 
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archway of the Horse-Shoe Cloister without keeping his eyes wide 
enough open, when he came full tilt into the Prince Consort’s arms. 
He recalls to this day the gay laughter of the two eldest daughters, 
the Princess Royal and the Princess Alice. But all these were the 
intimacies of home life that had not filtered through to the outside 
world. No one fully realised them then, or what a formative 
influence a clever man could exert over the character of a daughter 
whom he loved so much. Other considerations limited the Princess 
Royal’s chances of becoming something less of a mystery to her 
mother’s subjects. It is part and parcel of the slovenly manner 
in which we imbibe our history, to suppose that the Queen Victoria, 
whom this young girl left in 1858, was the Queen Victoria whom 
later generations of English people loved and revered. The Queen 
did not change; but the popular estimation of her changed very 
much. When the Princess Royal left England, her mother was 
only just emerging into something like an affectionate understanding 
with the people. For the Prince Consort, so long as he lived, the 
British nation never indulged in any feeling beyond a cold respect. 
One of his earliest letters to the Princess Royal, after she had become 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia, contains a piteous passage. 
It lays bare the tragedy of both their lives. Both were the victims 
of popular prejudice; the father as a German in England, the 
daughter as an Englishwoman in Germany. 

“ Prejudice,” he writes, “ walking to and fro in flesh and blood is 
my horror, and, alas, a phenomenon so common; and people plume 
themselves so much upon their prejudices, as signs of decision of 
character and greatness of mind, nay, of true patriotism; and all 
the while they are simply the product of narrowness of intellect and 
narrowness of heart.” 

How many times in after years the Empress Frederick quoted 
these words as a prophecy reaching her almost from the grave is 
shown in a curious little unpublished record of a conversation which 
there can be no harm in printing now that the old weariness is ended. 

In Germany they never understood her, never knew her ; and she 
remained timid and cautious-looking to the end. Almost her last 
public appearance south-west of the Elbe was at the unveiling of her 
dead husband’s statue upon the battlefield of Worth in the autumn 
of 1895. She arrived at Strasburg the day before the ceremony. 
The precautions taken to guard royal personages in Germany appear 
much less elaborate than over here. It may be that the crowd of 
people who flocked round the very beautiful Strasburg station that 
September afternoon were most of them members of the secret 
police. That fact, as the present writer will vouch for, made it no 
more easy for the Dowager Empress to reach her carriage. The 
crowd was not unmannerly; it was merely there, and consequently 
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obstructive. At last her gentlemen had to carve a lane; and the 
coachman had to start the horses very slowly so that horses and 
carriage and the shrinking, unhappy Empress might get through 
the crowd of onlookers without damage. If her appearance then can 
be taken as any criterion, the publicity must have been painful to 
her. It was the same next day, at the grand unveiling ceremony, 
when she had the support of her son, and her daughter-in-law, the 
reigning Empress, very serene and smiling beside her. The depar- 
ture of these two royal ladies, after the ceremony was over, occasioned 
a gracious little incident, which at least one onlooker will always 
remember. According to etiquette, the Empress Victoria Augusta 
entered the carriage first; but she remained standing until her 
mother-in-law had also entered and was seated; and even then she 
did not sit down herself until she had arranged a shawl round the 
Dowager Empress’s shoulders. Then for a little time the curious, 
noticeable shrinking disappeared, only to return when any attention was 
directed towards her, as, for instance, when, in the course of a speech, 
the Emperor spoke in clangorous accents of “ Meine Hohe Frau 
Mutter.” True, her last fatal illness was upon her, accounting for 
the appearance of pain that enveloped her in her drives abroad round 
Cronberg and Homburg during the summers of 1897 and 1898. But 
that habitual suggestion of timidity, of keeping her words and 
emotions locked up from the outside world, came to her very early 
in her married life. It represented the lesson learnt after very many 
verbal indiscretions among new and somewhat sensitive relations who 
did not easily forget. England was big and mighty when the 
young bride left it, and Prussia—well, Prussia was not yet the 
German Empire, nor the greater part of the German Empire as we 
know it to-day. The young husband was only heir-presumptive ; 
the more than middle-aged father-in-law as yet showed no signs of 
ever becoming the great and famous Emperor William, but was no 
further than heir-apparent to his brother the king. Ten years before 
Chartist risings had driven him out of his brother’s capital ; 
between him and the Crown Imperial still stood Schleswig and 
Sadowa and Sedan. As a child at Windsor or Balmoral the 
Princess had not been humble. Nor was she humble abroad, to 
begin with. She possessed to a curious extent the failing of English 
people who will not believe that any good thing can ever originate 
from outside these islands. So she delivered herself, not once nor 
twice only, into the hands of the enemy. When Bismarck repeated 
with malicious glee her most unfortunate remark about there being 
richer silver plate in many English middle-class houses than in most 
of the Prussian palaces, he did so with a purpose. He was too great 
a man to indulge in aimless spite. As a young woman, moreover, 
the Princess lacked that ability to tolerate disagreeables that con- 
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stitutes at once the high-breeding and genuine lonhomie of royal 
personages. There are Germans to this day who gravely date the 
late Empress’s unpopularity from the unlucky afternoon when, at a 
review on the Tempelhofer field, she sent her footman to order a man 
to cease blowing clouds from the most lugubrious of Hamburg cigars. 
Queen Victoria would never have done such a thing; though it must 
not be supposed that there is any hint here that the Princess was 
suffered to grow up arrogant and wanting in simplicity. There 
never was a simpler character born into this world than that possessed 
by Queen Victoria, or one beside which a nature inclined to pride 
could live with less degree of comfort. A keen observer has left us a 
picture of the home life of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess at 
the Neue Palais at Potsdam, thirteen years after their marriage. 
Nothing could have been more charmingly simple. 

“At the door stood the Crown Prince. A cordial welcome, and immediately 
he showed us into a suite of ‘splendid rooms on the ground floor. ‘In this room 
I was born, and here many of your countrymen have slept before.’ The paper 
on the walls is of peacocks—painted. ‘It is exactly the same as that in the 
Prefecture of Versailles, so that by the peacocks’ tails there I was constantly 
reminded of my own home.’ Presently an excellent dinner. Before we had 


finished the Prince came again with the Princess, and after some talk left us to 
peaceful repose. 

“The next morning we breakfasted with them at 9 A.M., with all the children 
including the baby, which was carried about while the others ate. They are 
delightful children, excellently well mannered, and talking with real intelligence 
—Prince William, Princess Charlotte, Prince Henry, Princess Victoria, Prince 
Waldemar, and the baby (Sophie). Afterwards we walked in the gardens, which 
have all been created by the Crown Princess. Before, there was only rough 
ground round the Palace. Their dinner or luncheon was at 2 P.M., again with 
the children. The dinner or supper, with the household and several guests, at 
7.30 P.M. or 8 P.M. 

“The Crown Prince is generally up before breakfast, at his farm. After 
breakfast there is a walk ; after luncheon and dinner a talk. They all go to bed 
at 10 p.m. There are also the drives, morning and evening. One morning, in 
this walk, the whole account of the triumphal entry into Paris was given by the 
children. Little Prince William rode in with his uncle, the Grand Duke of 
Baden. ‘The Emperor stood for two hours in the sun without his hat. And he 
is seventy-three ; what do you think of that?’ ‘The flowers came sailing down 
from the third and fourth storeys of the houses, so that at last you could not see 
anything of the soldiers but their bayonets.’’’ 


The first break in this happy family circle had come five years 
earlier, a loss made, if possible, sadder by the fact that the Princess’s 
heart was torn at the same time by the anxieties of the conflict with 
Austria. In June, 1866, only a few days after the Crown Prince had 
left for the seat of war, occurred the death of their second son, Sigis- 
mund, a child of two. The Crown Princess followed this dear body 
to the grave, she alone with the coffin in the carriage. The death of 
the youngest son, Prince Waldemar, in 1879, when he had just com- 
pleted his eleventh year, came as an even more crushing blow to his 
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father and mother. Neither ever ceased to mourn him while life was 
left; and right up to the very end the Empress-Dowager could not 
speak the child’s name without tears in her eyes. The parents and 
children repose to-day in the Mausoleum erected by the Empress to 
the memory of her husband, in the park of Sans Souci. Marble 
busts preserve the features of both children ; that of Prince Waldemar 
bears a strong resemblance to his brother Prince Henry. All accounts 
agree as to his high intelligence, and the sweetness and charm of his 
disposition. The grief which follows such bereavement betrays the 
home. With Prince and Princess home-life was best. Whether at 
the Neue Palais or in Berlin or at Wiesbaden town schloss, where 
they spent several winters, or in that most beautiful old-world castle 
at the edge of the Taunus Hills at Homburg; they made their life 
together and gathered their circle round them. Homburg Castle 
suggested Friedrichshof later on, where the Empress died, as seemed 
befitting, in the home which she had erected “In Frederici Memoriam,” 
and meant to love. Its position is very beautiful, but just a little 
sombre, on the hillside to the left of Cronberg, with the plain and the 
smoke-haze of Frankfurt at its feet. ‘I have done my best to make 
it worthy of its surroundings,” the Empress said on one occasion not 
more than five years ago, “ but of course there are hundreds of 
houses in dear old England, many hundreds, with which this place 
cannot hope to compete.” Comparisons are odious, yet sometimes 
they are inevitable. Contrasted with the interior ménage of the old 
Emperor William, the life of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess 
showed an ideal of domesticity. William I. and the Empress 
Augusta occupied the same palace, ‘“‘ Unter Den Linden”; the house 
with the famous window and the hideous furniture. They, however, 
kept to separate floors. His Majesty had the greatest respect for her 
Majesty ; but he did not often go upstairs. The artistic taste which 
dominated over the house was execrable; the tourist who chooses to 
scamper through its ghost-haunted rooms can see that for himself. 
Nor can it savour of disloyalty to suggest that royal inclinations in 
the matter of art, in this country also, went along the road chosen 
by the many. Queen Victoria was at one with nine out of every 
ten of her subjects, where pictures were concerned. No books ever 
interested her much; books of a deeper character not at all. The 
Empress Frederick went with the few, with the “ elect,” if one may 
be forgiven the use of a hateful word. Herself an artist of no mean 
order; a student whose receptiveness and intellectual adaptability 
outstripped the average even of the “elect”; she would have pre- 
sented a remarkable figure whatever the circumstances into which she 
had been born. There can be nothing cynical in the assertion that 
the gifted woman who occupies a throne becomes twice gifted. More- 
over, the Empress succeeded to the mantle of Elijah-—her father’s 
posthumous reputation which quickened soonest inGermany. Except 
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Princess Alice, she alone of his children could appreciate and profit 
by his sagacity ; and, prince or no prince, he was among the shrewdest 
statesmen of histime. Although his astuteness was too often verified 
after his death not to be generally admitted, the altruism of his 
nature should have won for him wider recognition among those masses 
which can but notice such public lives as most obviously touch their 
own beneficently. Thus there awaited this royal lady in her new 
home the estimation due to the Princess Royal of a mighty kingdom, 
and to the daughter of a statesman whose sound judgment had fore- 
seen the need and the benefit of an united Germany. This fact 
cannot be brought out too strongly, since it explains the mutual 
jealously that speedily ensued, the mutual disappointment. Thought- 
ful Prussians, as is well established by published contemporary letters, 
hoped great things from the English marriage. Yet in not one of 
their three wars did they enjoy even the moral support of England, 
ministerial or popular. The English Princess who had come to live 
among them showed plentiful political sagacity ; but her liberal bias 
was too pronounced for a country situated like Prussia. The German 
Empire will benefit one day by the advent of a ruler similar to 
Frederick the Noble; but the time is not yet. To put the matter 
brutally, as it was put to the present writer by a Coburg under- 
minister, on the same battle-field of Worth, ‘it would have been an 
immense ‘unluck’ for Germany had the Emperor Frederick lived.” 
It was an immense “unluck” for the Empress Frederick that her 
father died. He would have corrected her attitude towards the epoch 
of Prussian conquest, which synchronised with her married life. She 
never understood its inevitableness any more than she could appre- 
ciate the absolute necessity to Germany of a figure like Bismarck. 
‘‘T have cost her many tears,” he said once, “and she could not 
conceal how angry she was with me after the annexations””—of 
Schleswig and Hanover. “She could hardly bear the sight of me, 
but that feeling has now somewhat subsided. She once asked me to 
bring her a glass of water, and as I handed it to her she said to a 
lady-in-waiting who sat near, and whose name I forget, ‘ He has cost 
me as many tears as there is water in this glass.’”’ 

“ But that is all over now,” is the comforting little sentence where- 
with the Princess is reported to have concluded this cri de ceur. But 
antagonism so deep-rooted, so profound, could never end while life 
lasted. The final scene had almost opened upon her husband’s tragic 
life when the last great quarrel came. It arose over the betrothal of 
the Crown Prince’s eldest daughter, the Princess Victoria, to Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, then ruler of Bulgaria. That Bismarck 
took the right view no one can doubt. His objections to the marriage 
are summed up in a single sentence of unanswerable force. “It 
would show us in a bad light at St. Petersburg, and it was not right 
to subject a Prussian Princess to the eventuality of a compulsory 
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departure from Sofia.” But more suo he got his way with some 
brutality. The young lady ultimately married the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe-Meiningen, and was spared that compulsory departure from 
Sofia that actually happened. Bismarck’s action, however, re-opened 
all the old soreness between himself and the Crown Princess, who may 
not have had so great a part in bringing about the betrothal as 
many suppose, but who was prepared to see it carried through. In 
spite of this life-long fundamental hostility, the strong natures 
possessed by both Empress and Minister enabled them to respect 
one another through all their differences. ‘The Crown Princess is 
unaffected and sincere,” was the outcome of the Chancellor’s maturer 
considerations; “it is only family sympathies that make her trouble- 
some, formerly more than at present.” And again: “She is 
honourable, and has no great pretensions.” He respected her as he 
had never respected the old Empress Augusta, whom he did not 
hesitate to call untruthful. It must be confessed—to take but one 
more incident of the same nature—that he and Moltke had serious 
cause of complaint against both Royal ladies when they set their wits 
to postpone altogether the bombardment of Paris. Had the French 
capital held out much longer in 1871, the Germans might well have 
lost one-half of the fruits of their victory. Mercy and sentiment, 
however creditable to those who are impelled by such qualities, make 
for bloodshed in war. ‘“ War is always brutal,’ and when the 
Princess, in the course of a conversation with Putbus, struck the table 
and exclaimed: “ For all that, Paris shall not be bombarded! ” she 
went far to justify Bismarck’s life-long growl against petticoat 
influences. 

Unhappily, such an appreciation as this would not be complete 
without some references to the estrangement existing at one time 
between the dead Empress and her eldest son, the present Emperor. 
As in the case with Bismarck, here, too, the conflict was between 
masterful minds ; between a fierce national prejudice, that was almost 
Chauvinism, and foreign sympathies ; between authority and too pro- 
nouncedly liberal leanings. The son was taught to distrust the 
Empress’s influence over his father; his own convictions seemed to 
him sufficient reason to conclude that this influence, if it prevailed, 
would be harmful for the nation. The episode of the Emperor 
Frederick’s illness is subsidiary; no less than that charge of red 
hussars upon the Neue Palais as soon as the breath was out of the 
unhappy body. These are undercurrents to be mercifully forgotten, 
as we forget the tragedies of private lives, of happy uncrowned lives. 
There came forgiveness and reconciliation. And now there is the 
peaceful grave amidst the lakes and trees of Potsdam. And the 
world is all the poorer for the passing of a sincere and high-minded 
life. 


Cuarites BENHAM. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE AT THE DAWN OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


I.—Tue Score of THE FOLLOWING INQuIRY. 


Tue division of time into chapters which we call centuries is, of 
course, wholly artificial ; nor is there any reason for supposing the 
developments of human affairs to be generally modified or divided in 
any way that corresponds to it. But not only is such a division 
convenient for historical purposes. It happens also that, between it 
and historical facts, a correspondence arises in some cases which is real, 
though it is due to accident. This observation may be applied with 
substantial accuracy to the progress of thought and knowledge during 
the century which has just ended—especially thought and knowledge 
as bearing on religion and science, and to the condition in which we 
find them at the dawn of the century which is just beginning. The 
nineteenth century, as is constantly and truly said, is distinguished 
from other ages more strikingly than by anything else, by the growth 
and character of the great conflict which it has witnessed, between 
two methods of interpreting the nature both of man and the universe 
—between the old method derived by the civilised nations from 
Christian theology, together with its allied philosophies—a method 
which consisted of deductions from certain faiths or assumptions ; 
and the new method, consisting of an analysis of the sensible world— 
of the facts, the laws and the processes which it reveals to our 
systematic observation. That with the dawn of the present century 
this conflict has ended—that either side has secured for itself any 
definite victory over mankind, only the most sanguine or thoughtless 
on either side can pretend; but it has entered, we may say with 
truth, on an appreciably new phase—a fact to which we shall recur 
presently. There is, therefore, something which is really appropriate 
to the moment, in the complaint of a recent writer, that, whilst the 
history of the nineteenth century, as to “art, literature, commerce, 
industry, politics, ethics,” is being already dealt with by experts who 
will do their subjects justice, yet “in the chance of life it has fallen 
out that there is none to read aright for us in historic retrospect, 
what after-ages will regard as the most salient feature of the nine- 
teenth century—the conflict of theology with science. The pens of our 
Huxleys, and Tyndalls, and Darwins lie where they fell; and there 
is none left in strength among us to sum up the issue of that struggle, 
with knowledge and sympathy.” 

The complaint is just, but it does not put the case strongly 
enough; nor does it, in spite of its justice, put it with complete 
accuracy. What is really needed is not so much an historical retro- 
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spect, as an accurate summing-up or explanation of matters as they 
stand now: and the want of this is not to be ascribed to the fact that 
the Huxleys, the Darwins and the Tyndalls do not survive to give it to 
us; for it is not from such thinkers as these that we should naturally 
beled to look for it. The great leaders of scientific thought and discovery 
represent but one of the two conflicting parties ; and not only does the 
fact that they are the champions of one set of conclusions tend in itself 
to unfit them for a clear and impartial understanding of the class of 
considerations and arguments which support the conclusions of their 
opponents ; but the very character and habit of mind which are the 
causes of their scientific eminence, tend to unfit them for under- 
standing, in a general way, the philosophic significance of the facts of 
which they themselves are the discoverers. A similar criticism 
applies to the professional theologians also. The convinced theist, 
and more especially the convinced Christian, is apt to be incapacitated, 
in proportion to the fervour of his faith, for understanding the full 
strength of those cumulative and co-ordinated arguments which, in 
the opinion of those who have marshalled them, reduce his faith to 
nothingness, and are fatal to everything which he himself holds 
valuable. He may try to treat them seriously, but he fails to treat 
them completely. He altogether misses their collective strength, 
because his main concern is to discover in them particular weaknesses. 

An accurate estimate or analysis of the position of religion and 
science is not, indeed, the proper work either of the theologic or 
scientific specialist. It is a work which belongs to the province, not 
of the discoverer or the thinker, but of a much humbler kind of 
person, whom we may call the intellectual accountant. It is not his 
business to say things for either side. It is his business to examine 
and to tabulate what either side has to say—to reduce its arguments 
to their clearest and simplest forms, to note or to strike out such as 
are inconsistent with others; and so to arrange the whole that any 
intelligent inquirer may see how the account on each side really 
stands. Such is the work, limited and unambitious in its scope, 
with which I shall begin the present series of papers; and although, 
when we have reached such conclusions as the accountant’s method 
will yield us, I do not propose to leave them to speak, without 
comment, for themselves, but shall seek to draw certain further 
conclusions from them; yet even in themselves, if the accountant 
shall present them accurately, they will be far more striking and 
valuable than many people may be inclined to anticipate. In the 
details that unite to form them, there will, from the nature of the 
case, be nothing that is new or original—nothing which those who 
consider them will not recognise as something which they have 
known before; yet the totals resulting from the addition of the 
various items, may well be as surprising and instructive as are often 
similar totals elicited by the ordinary accountant from the books of a 
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firm or an individual. Firms and private individuals are often 
vaguely aware that they owe a number of sums, and that a number 
of sums are due to them; and when each of these items is submitted 
to their notice separately they will at once recollect and recognise it ; 
but as to the totals respectively due to and due by them, and their 
own consequent condition or prospects, of solvency or of insolvency, 
they find that they were, before the accounts were made up for them, 
in a state of complete ignorance, or else in grotesque error. And 
with most of our philosophic thinkers—scientific and religious alike— 
the case at the present moment is practically much the same. 

The truth of this observation will be abundantly illustrated as we 
proceed ; but it may be well to explain my meaning by a preliminary 
instance now. It shall be taken from a learned, able, and fair-minded 
work—a work to which I propose to make frequent reference presently, 
and which is one of the most recent attempts to defend the theologic 
position. The special claim to our attention which the author of this 
work makes for himself is this, that in dealing with the fundamental 
postulates of theology, and especially with the reality of a transcen- 
dental and personal God, he not only does not ignore the discoveries 
of positive science, but accepts them for what they are worth as com- 
pletely as men of science themselves. He is thus careful to show us 
that, Christian priest though he is, he accepts the scientific teaching 
with regard to the antiquity of the earth ; that he altogether repudiates 
the chronology of the Book of Genesis, and admits that in Egypt 
there was an advanced and flourishing civilisation ages before the 
date which tradition had assigned to Adam. Such being the case, 
among the many and various arguments which he urges in support of 
the validity of a belief in a personal God, a prominent place is 
assigned by him to the fact which, in his opinion, the most recent 
methods of historical research have revealed to us—that, while all 
races of men have some kind of religion or other, the religion of 
primitive man was a pure and exalted monotheism; and that we find 
it to have been purer and purer in proportion as it was more 
primitive. The correctness of this view we need not here consider. 
We are merely concerned with the grounds on which he professes to 
hold it. These consist, he says, in “the records of all nations from 
the very dawn of history,” as studied systematically by that “ new 
department of science—The History of Religion—which has sprung 
up in our own generation.” That is to say he believes in the 
monotheism of primitive man on the same grounds of positive or 
scientific evidence, as those on which he believes in the geologic 
antiquity of the earth, and allows an antiquity to man greater than 
was traditionally imputed to him. He accordingly commits himself 
to the following momentous assertion, that Religion is now shown, 
by modern science, “‘ to be a phenomenon universal not only in place, 
but in time also.” Here we come to the point which claims our 
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special attention. Because “ the written records of mankind, their 
customs, life, laws and language,” carry, as he says, our knowledge 
of their religious beliefs back to periods thousands of years earlier 
than the date assigned, till lately, to the beginning of mankind’s 
existence, he leaps to the conclusion that science, by means of these 
historical evidences, carries us back to the date which, by evidence 
of other kinds, science compels us to assign to the beginning of the 
species now. He utterly forgets the fact that the same scientific 
methods which he cites as showing us the existence of a pure original 
theism at the earliest period to which written or linguistic records 
extend, shows us that this period, which he speaks of as the dawn of 
history, is so far from being the period of really primitive man, that, 
in comparison with man’s life as a whole, it is almost as recent as 
yesterday. He seems utterly to have closed his eyes to the dates, to 
the very existence, of the only men who can really be called primi- 
tive—to the men who existed before the Pleiocene period ; to the men 
driven south by the cold of the first glacial epoch; to the men who 
lived during the half million years which intervened between the 
first glacial epoch and the second, and the innumerable generations 
of men who followed each other, and lived and died, between the 
second glacial epoch and the dawn of what we call history. And 
yet the evidence for this enormous, this unimaginable antiquity of 
man is just as cogent, is precisely of the same kind, as that to which 
the writer submits when he acknowledges the antiquity of the earth, 
and to which he appeals as revealing the comparative antiquity of 
monotheism. If science shows us that monotheism was the religion of 
India four thousand years before Christ, and was the religion of Egypt 
a thousand years earlier still, it shows that man was already an 
existing species at a time separated from our own, not by five thousand 
years but a million. Let religious history carry us as far back as it 
may, what can it tell us of the religion of our pre-glacial ancestors, 
the religion of the cave-dwellers, the religion of the contemporaries of 
the mammoth? Even if we assume for the moment that a high and 
pure monotheism can be shown to have been general five thousand or 
even twenty thousand years ago, to argue that such a religion is 
universal in time—that it was in fact the religion of primitive man— 
is like arguing that because there were railways as far back as 1830, 
they covered Great Britain in the time of Julius Cwsar. I do not, 
however, mention this error on account of its intrinsic importance, 
but simply because it affords us a luminous example of the kind of 
error by which the controversy between religion and science is 
darkened. It is, in other words, an error in intellectual book- 
keeping. The writer starts with backing a bill drawn by positive 
science; but, for one reason or another, he has totally failed to 
realise what is the full amount for which he has made himself 
responsible. He parades his liability for the shillings; but he 
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quite overlooks the pounds. I have taken this example from the 
arguments of a theologian; but the same kind of error is equally 
characteristic of the leaders of science, when they speak in the 
capacity of philosophers, and endeavour to interpret the meaning of 
the facts which their science has elucidated. Their intellectual 
book-keeping is at fault in the same way. 

The first task, therefore, on which I propose to enter, is briefly to go 
over the intellectual accounts of both, and formulate some clear state- 
ment of the respective assets and liabilities of the scientific philosopher 
who denies religion, and the theologic philosopher who defends it. 

In the way of preface, however, there are two more things to be 
said, in order that the scope of what follows may be made clear to the 
reader. The first of them refers to the meaning of the word religion. 
Religion is a word which is used in several senses. I propose on 
the present occasion to use it only in one, and that is a sense which 
is capable of clear and simple definition. On the one hand the 
word sometimes is used in the sense of some vague emotion—a 
longing for something beyond the experiences of this passing life. I 
attach to it a meaning much more precise than this. On the other 
hand, it is often used as synonymous with some particular system— 
especially with Christianity, regarded as a supernatural revelation, 
and involving a belief in the Bible as a supernatural book, and in 
various specific doctrines supporting this belief or arising from it. 
The points of contact and conflict between religion, as thus under- 
stood, and science are, of course, many and obvious. On the 
present occasion I propose to touch upon none of them. I shall 
use the word religion not as denoting Christianity, or any other 
specific system of theism, but merely as denoting those underlying 
doctrines which every system of theism, whatever may be its kind, 
pre-supposes. The first of these doctrines is that a personal God exists, 
distinct from that order of things which alone science can know. The 
second is that man possesses a soul, distinct from the body in the 
sense that it does not dissolve with its dissolution. The third is 
that the will, which resides in this human soul, possesses a power 
—“a power torn from the Fates”—to which the rest of this 
cosmos offers us no analogy, and the presence of which in nature 
would render science impossible. Nor, in isolating these doctrines, 
and taking them to represent religion, am I indulging, for the sake 
of simplicity, in any arbitrary selection. In the latest work of one 
of the most eminent and most thoughtful men of science in Europe, 
the writer admits, or rather I should say insists, that these three 
doctrines are the essence, the vital epitome, of all that the word 
religion, in its theologic sense, means; that on these depends 
everything which the philosophy of faith is fighting for; and that 
in these is centred everything which the philosophy of science will 
destroy. “The three great buttresses of mysticism ”—of the unproved, 
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of the disproved, of the unthinkable—says Professor Haeckel in his 
latest volume, are ‘‘ God, Freedom, and Immortality” ; and the great 
work of science, as the liberator of human thought, is summed up, he 
says, in the fact that it annihilates all belief in them. Both sides, 
therefore, will accept these beliefs as crucial; nor, for our present 
purpose, will it be necessary to go beyond them. 

And now having explained the scope of the inquiry which lies 
before us, let me briefly foreshadow the results to which it will, in my 
judgment, lead us; for a reader generally follows with greater ease 
and understanding a series of arguments and criticisms if he starts 
with some idea of their tendency. The conclusion of the matter 
then, I hope to show, is this: that the scientific philosophers are 
correct in their methods and arguments—that the attempts of con- 
temporary theologians to find flaws in the case of their opponents, or 
to convert the discoveries of science into proofs of their own theism, are 
exercises of an ingenuity wholly and hopelessly misapplied, and exhibit 
too often an unreasoning or a feverish haste which merely exposes to 
ridicule the cause which they are anxious to defend ; but that, never- 
theless, in spite of these unintended injuries which the apologetics of 
our theologians are inflicting on their own position, the theologic 
position is, when fully considered, practically more calculated to 
command the assent of mankind than are all the arguments—I do 
not say than the facts—by which modern scientific philosophy is 
endeavouring to prove it untenable. 


II.—T Hat Science 1s opposeD TO RELIGION NoT AS A MATERIALISTIC 
DoctrinE To A SprrirvaL, BuT AS A Monistic Docrrinre to 
A DUALISTIC. 


So far as two periods, which in actual fact are continuous, and a 
process of thought which is gradual and never ceases, can be rightly 
divided anywhere by any definite line—so far as the relations 
between religion and science at the dawn of the present century, can 
be definitely said to differ from their relations during the century 
preceding, the most general and important difference may be briefly 
described as follows. During the nineteenth century the opposition 
between the two was commonly conceived of as an opposition between 
a spiritual philosophy and a materialistic. At the dawn of the 
twentieth century we find a growing perception that the opposition 
is really one between a monistic philosophy and a dualistic. Ma- 
terialism, in fact, with the old opprobrium attached to it, is rapidly 
losing its place among the terms and ideas of controversy. Noman of 
science who can make any claim to being a thinker, or is anything 
more than an expert but half-educated specialist, is now a materialist 
in the old sense of the word. The question which science proposes 
as the subject of its debate with theology, is not whether spirit or 
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matter is the whole or the higher part of existence; but whether 
existence consists of one order of things or two. This change marks a 
great advance in the clearness of thought generally, and besides giving 
precision to the crucial point at issue, it tends to remove the dis- 
cussion from the atmosphere of emotional prejudice, and to put the 
point before us as a purely intellectual problem. 

For the benefit of the reader who is without philosophic training, I 
will do my very best to make this important point clear. To the 
ordinary thought of all of us, as we use it in daily life, matter and 
mind seem sharply contrasted things; and mankind for ages entirely 
failed to realise that the contrast between these is by no means what 
ordinary thought takes it to be. But many of the greatest discoveries, 
when once made, become obvious; and the truth, in the present instance, 
is a discovery of this kind. Even those who have been least accustomed 
to reflect on such matters at all, can now be brought to see, with a little 
mental guidance, that the contrast between mind and matter—which 
we still accept, and rightly, in the practical business of life—does not 
correspond more closely with actual facts, than the statement, common 
with all of us, that the sun sets and rises, which we know to be 
actually false, but to which we still adhere. The easiest way of 
arriving at a true view of the case is to take that universal property 
of material things—colour, and consider the conditions of those whom 
we call colour-blind. Things which for the mass of mankind are 
green, red, or blue, for the colour-blind man wear a widely different 
aspect. What is blue to us is by no means bluetohim. Itis obvious, 
therefore, that colour, which we all of us in an ordinary way impute 
to material objects, as evidently belonging to themselves, is really an 
effect which resides in our own consciousness. It cannot inhere in the 
objects, for these may remain unchanged, and yet the colours imputed 
to them by two different men will be different. The same thing 
holds good of taste, and smell, and sound. We are accustomed to say 
that sugar has a sweet taste. What we really mean is that when sugar 
is applied to our tongues there is produced in our own consciousness 
a feeling we call sweetness. But let any of us have a cold, and this 
feeling is produced no longer, and we have only to suffer bad colds to 
be chronic and universal, and we shall see that under such circumstances 
there could be no taste in anything. The same familiar malady would 
annihilate what we call smell; while, if we were all of us deaf, there 
would be no such thing as sound. We need only imagine ourselves 
personally to be reduced to certain conditions, which frequent though 
exceptional examples show to be quite possible, and we shall see that 
material things, so far as we can know or describe them, would 
change in a corresponding way ; while, to sum up the matter, we need 
merely to strip ourselves, in imagination, of one sense after another, and 
finally of consciousness itself, and we shall find that step by step 
we are reducing to nothingness everything that we call matter, 
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so far as we ourselves know it. It is not meant that with this 
destruction of our own consciousness the thing which we call matter 
would itself cease to exist; though even this opinion, with modifi- 
cations, has been held by certain philosphers. What is meant, is that 
this thing which we call matter would lose all the qualities which we 
attribute to it, and in virtue of which we think of it as material. 
What would remain is simply an unknown something, to which our 
conceptions of matter, as contrasted with mind or spirit, have not only no 
warrantable, but also no thinkable application. In other words, that 
whole external universe, which is the subject-matter of science, and 
which for convenience’ sake, in ordinary parlance, we are accustomed 
to call material, is really—to use the definition of it given by Mr. 
Spencer—The Unknowable; or, at all events, it is The Unknowable 
so far as our scientific faculties are concerned. All the facts and 
laws which the methods of science reveal to us, are merely modes of 
this Unknowable Something—merely such modes of it as are accessible 
to science and to the mind of man. On how or why we are certain 
that it exists at all—that anything exists independent of our own 
consciences—many interesting questions depend. Into these 
questions, however, we need not enter now. It is enough to observe 
that no serious thinkers deny that we know the existence of this 
external Something somehow, or fail to admit that, in itself, it is 
beyond our comprehension and cognizance. The fact that it is thus 
unknowable has been expressed in various ways. The philosophy by 
which Roman theology explains the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
defines all the material things which we know, experience, or can 
imagine, as accidents inhering in some hidden and inconceivable 
substance. Modern philosoply prefers to call the former phenomena— 
the things which appear, as distinguished from things that are; and 
their substance—things as they are—it prefers to call noumena— 
that is to say something whose existence the mind postulates, though 
when it has postulated its existence, it halts and can dono more, Mr. 
Spencer, by his doctrine of the Unknowable, means precisely the 
same thing. With regard to this point then—our absolute inability 
to know what that Something is in itself, which to us appears as 
matter—there is a virtual agreement, not only amongst abstract 
thinkers, but also amongst all men of science who deserve to be called 
thinkers at all ; and amongst the men of science who have proclaimed 
this agreement most loudly, are many who, apart from their teaching 
in this respect, are the boldest and most uncompromising exponents 
of what once would have been called materialism. Professor Clifford, 
for example, who dismissed the idea of God and of man’s immortal 
soul with the not very urbane observation, that “atoms and ether 
leave us no room for ghosts,” maintained with as much emphasis 
as Kant could have done himself, that atoms and ether are things of 
whose essence we can know nothing. Professor Huxley was 
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constantly expressing and explaining the same truth. Professor 
Tyndall, though less capable of sustained consistency of thought, 
recognised and proclaimed it also; and Professor Haeckel, who is 
denounced in some quarters as the very choregus of materialism, admits 
that Kant was perfectly right in declaring matter, as a thing in itself, 
to be for ever beyond our comprehension. We can know its modes, 
its changes, the character of these changes, and their conditions, in 
so far as they are accessible to our powers of thought and observa- 
tion; but these are manifestations of something which, per se, and 
in its essence, we cannot know. 

It is impossible here to deal with this point adequately; but 
enough has been said, at all events, to show the reader one thing, 
and it is something which, in the present inquiry, is of the very first 
importance. This is the fact that the man of science, or, as some 
may still call him, the materialist, when he speaks of matter, as he 
is still compelled to do, and declares it to be the cause and sub- 
stratum of the sum of all existence, does not mean by matter a 
lifeless, inert mass, or an infinite totality of lifeless, inert particles, 
which require some force external to themselves to move them. 
He means some universal substance, of which the material character- 
istics, such as size, shape, divisibility, represent only one aspect of its 
indivisible and unknown essence; the power which makes it move, and 
determines its various combinations, being no less a part of itself 
than the manifestations by which this power is revealed to us. 
Science, in fact, as Professor Haeckel admits, leads us to a conception 
of matter, or the universal substance, nearly approaching that which 
Spinoza, and the more logical Pantheists, form of the sum of 
existence, and to which they give the name of God. Scientific 
thinkers, however, repudiate this name—and from their point of 
view, very rightly—because, while suggesting many doctrines 
which they assert, it would also suggest others which it is the 
peculiarity of their system to deny. Let me make this matter 
clear. 

God, as the theist conceives him, and as he is generally conceived 
of by mankind, though he has created the sensible universe, and is 
present through all portions of it, nevertheless is independent of it ; 
he exists in perfection apart from it. It, on the other hand, exists in 
obedience to his intelligent will, and he might, if he pleased, 
annihilate it, or reconstruct all its laws. He, moreover, being 
possessed of an eternal and transcendental consciousness, takes constant 
cognizance of each and of all its processes; and thus, in especial, 
there obtains between the consciousness of man, no matter how 
evolved, and the universal cause of existence, a relation analogous to 
that which exists between man and man. But the universal 
substance, or matter, as modern science conceives of it, if we may 
for the moment, like the Pantheists, call it God, is not made by God, 
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or permeated by God; but is neither more nor less than an aspect of 
God—a manifestation of his energies, the laws and infinities of 
which he could no more alter than he could alter his own 
nature, and from which he could not divest himself without ceasing 
to be. Moreover, consciousness, as we conceive the phenomenon, 
instead of being attributable to God, or the Universal Substance, as 
a whole, only develops gradually, under certain ascertainable con- 
ditions, at minute and disconnected points, which we call individual 
lives. Thus, since in this theory the Universal Substance has no 
more free will than a river or an electric current, since it has no 
consciousness, no moral qualities, since between it and man there is 
as much and as little connection as there is between the sun and a 
cabbage, and since, so far as knowledge is concerned, man knows 
more about it than it knows about man, it possesses, in common with 
the general conception of God, nothing but the fact that it is accepted 
as the ultimate and universal mystery. 

Still, the fact that modern science does regard this substance as a 
mystery—as the inexplicable source and well-head of its own move- 
ments and manifestations—is a fact which it is essential to recognise 
when dealing with the scientific position ; for this hypothesis at once 
disposes of a number of obvious but belated objections which are 
frequently urged against it. From many points of view it is not 
more difficult to suppose an eternal, self-existing and self-energising 
substance, than it is to suppose an eternal and self-energising God. 
The supposition may be erroneous, but it is not obviously irrational, 
or at least not more irrational than the theistic supposition which is 
opposed to it. The truth is, as we shall see more clearly hereafter, 
that the mind, by whatever route it approaches the ultimate causes 
of things, and whatever theory it endeavours to form with regard to 
them, encounters difficulties of a very similar kind. The inadequacy 
of reason when it enters this last sphere of speculation is admitted by 
all theologians; and its embarrassments have afforded a subject of 
singularly injudicious ridicule to men of science who have fancied 
themselves in better case. In reality they are not. In proportion as 
the man of science is a thinker, and not a mere observer of facts, 
experience is constantly impelling him beyond the borders of its own 
sphere. He finds himself dealing with ideas which have no picturable 
counterpart, which are difficult to define, which are difficult to unite 
and reunite, and which often, instead of uniting, he is driven to hold 
alternately. His position, in short, is neither better nor worse than 
that of the theologian or metaphysician whose methods and whose 
results he ridiculed: and he ends by being brought face to face with 
this despised and derided being, much as might a puritan tutor, who, 
having warned a pupil against the awful sin of gambling, is detected 
by him at last, playing an elaborate system, on the opposite side of 
the same table at Monte Carlo. 
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Let us, however, waive for the present, and keep for further dis- 
cussion, those difficulties which arise in the outlying regions of 
speculation. Let us assume that, in itself, the scientific conception 
of substance forms as reasonable an hypothesis as the theologic con- 
ception of God; and deserves, not less than this last, as the cause 
of all phenomena known to us, to be tested by its power of explain- 
ing these phenomena as a whole. The moment our minds, however 
disputatious otherwise, find themselves in the calm which this pro- 
visional assumption produces, we shall see, even though we may be 
firm believers in theism, that the doctrine of science—the non-theistic 
hypothesis—does actually explain, within certain wide limits, if not 
all phenomena, at least an enormous part of them. It explains, in 
fact, all the phenomena of lifeless or inorganic nature. But this is 
not all. It does more than provide us with an explanation of them. 
It is the only hypothesis on which any explanation of them is pos- 
sible. "Whether the energy by which matter is moved be really a part 
of its essence, or a quality imparted to it by the power of some out- 
side creator, it is, at all events, inseparable from matter as a subject 
of scientific knowledge; and its connection with matter is as abso- 
lutely certain and uniform as it would be were it a part of the thing 
we call matter itself. This truth, in a striking way, has been 
expressed by Cardinal Newman, who says that all science, in so far 
as it is not theology, is necessarily atheistic. In other words, the 
Substance of the so-called materialist is, for purposes of practical 
knowledge, assumed also by the theist. It is assumed by him as 
something which is self-existent and self-moving. He agrees with 
the materialist as to its nature. He differs from him only as to its 
ultimate origin. Without this assumption all science would be in- 
conceivable. If the different substances with which the chemist 
deals were not always constant in respect of their specific gravity, 
and did not, under similar circumstances, behave in the same way, 
there could obviously be no chemistry. And to every branch of 
science the same observation applies. We need not insist on this 
truth, for no human being will deny it. Now all physical science 
ultimately consists of a resolution of a vast variety of things into 
simpler and ever simpler elements, which act, combine, and are 
differentiated in accordance with the same laws; until, as a matter 
of theory, if not of accomplished experiment, all the empirical ele- 
ments are at last reduced to one. Such being the case, then, we 
must observe that not only no ordinary man, but no theologian of 
to-day, to whatever school he may belong, questions the validity of 
the scientific method, or fails to assent to the broad conclusions reached 


(1) Newman’s actual words are these: ‘The inquiry into final causes passes over 
for the moment the existence of established laws. The inquiry into physical, passes 
over for the moment the existence of God. In other words, physical science is, in a 
certain sense, atheistic, for the very reason that it is not theology.”’ —Iea of a University. 
Discourse IX., section 3. 
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by it, so far as these relate to the world of inorganic matter. No 
theologian would deny that charcoal is charcoal in virtue of facts 
and causes inseparable from those which make diamonds diamonds ; 
that the material of the sun and the planets is similar to the material 
of the earth; or that the solar system has come to be the solar 
system in obedience to the same law which makes water fly off at 
a tangent from the rim of a rotating grindstone. 

The theologian and his opponent, in their capacity of men of 
science, begin to part company only when they leave the inorganic 
world, and entering the regions of the organic, are confronted with life 
and consciousness. The two, at this point, become known to each 
other under new names. As soon as they come to the first appear- 
ance of life the theologian asserts himself as a dualist. His com- 
panion distinguishes himself as a monist. The former declares that 
the cause of things, which has hitherto sufficed for both of them— 
their original self-dependent and self-energizing substance—will 
not of itself suffice to explain what they are considering now. 
Some second cause, in addition to it, requires to be now postulated. 
His companion declares the first cause to be just as sufficient as before. 
He declares that between organic and inorganic phenomena, there is 
no real, but only an apparent break; that the two are united by a 
series of minute gradations, and that the cause which explains the 
former will likewise explain the latter. The dualist, we must 
observe, is arguing solely on scientific grounds. He is not, in his 
capacity of theologian, demanding a recognition of God, but merely 
a recognition of a second cause of some kind. His quarrel with 
the monist or materialist has, however, been but momentary. 
Having postulated the operation of this second cause as a theory, he 
does not, for the present, make any further use of it, and, apart from 
the fact that he has postulated it, his agreement with the monist is 
resumed ; for, in spite of his contention that this second cause must 
be present, he admits that its operations are revealed to us only 
through the operations of the first. In other words, the first be- 
ginnings of life having been accounted for to his own satisfaction, 
by the new cause in question, he agrees with the monist or materialist, 
both in his methods of study and his conclusions, as he proceeds to 
trace from life, in its earliest and simplest forms, its gradual and 
slow evolution, till it reaches, at last, its highest. Until the time 
comes for the special consideration of man, in the organic world no 
less than the inorganic, the theologic dualist, no less than the 
monistic materialist, deals practically with one order of facts and 
one kind of cause only. The sole difference between him and the 
monist is this: that whilst the monist regards this cause as being 
still essentially single, the dualist regards it as two which are practi- 
cally amalgamated into one. When, however, we come to the 
human being, the latent difference between the dualist and the 
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monist reappears; and when it reappears it assumes a more 
momentous character. Then the second cause issues, according to 
the dualist, in an effect which no longer coalesces with the effects 
attributable to the first cause, but exhibits itself apart, as some- 
thing sharply contrasted with them. It issues in the human soul— 
a phenomenon differing from all those that have led up to it, in the 
fact that its actions are emancipated from the causes that control the 
others, and that, from the moment it makes its appearance, it is 
capable of persisting in independence of them. This special aspect 
of the question we will, however, waive forthe moment and con- 
sider it later on, separately. For the moment we will confine our- 
selves to the phenomena of organic life as such—life as possessed 
by man, in common with all other animals. 

We will start with thus confining our view, for the very important 
reason that in the controversy between religion and science, as carried 
on at present, both parties assume that, so far as science is concerned, 
the question of the origin of organic life is crucial. Few facts have 
been insisted on by the modern defenders of religion with louder 
and more eager jubilation than the fact that though organic life has 
been shown by scientific analysis to arise from a combination of 
certain material substances, all of which, in other combinations, 
exist in the inorganic world, yet experience has utterly failed to 
produce this combination artificially, nor has the minutest observation 
discovered it taking place as a natural process. The defenders of 
religion, therefore, urge in triumphant tones, that some secret agency 
must be present in it, inaccessible to scientific methods, and belonging 
to an order of causes quite distinct in kind from those which science 
synthesises in its conception of the primary substance. ‘The scientific 
monists reply that this inference is wholly unwarrantable. Not only 
is research, they say, steadily filling up the narrow rift, if there be any, 
which still may be said to separate the beginnings of organic phenomena 
from the inorganic phenomena of crystallization ; but even were this 
not the case—if research should for ever fail to detect the transition 
in question as an actual contemporary process, this fact would not 
prove, or so much as afford a presumption, that it has not taken 
place at some earlier geologic period, when many conditions prevailed 
which no longer exist, and which obviously the experimentalist has 
no means of reproducing. But although the scientific monists differ 
thus from the dualists with regard to the conclusion to which this 
inquiry leads us, they agree with their opponents in accepting it as a 
test case. “If,” says Professor Haeckel, ‘‘ physical and chemical 
forces alone are at work in the entire field of inorganic nature, while 
in the organic world we find intelligent forces, regulative or dominant 
forces,’ we must at once abandon the “ mechanical ” in favour of a 
“teleological system.” Still more emphatically he says in another 
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place, “ to reject abiogenesis (or the development of the organic from 
the inorganic) is practically to admit a miracle.” 

The position, however, thus far, has been only half described. 
It exhibits itself to us under another and far more striking aspect. 
In the argument just indicated, the phenomenon of organic life is re- 
garded only as a unique phenomenon of movement. But it hasanother 
peculiarity, which emerges in its higher developments, and places it 
in far sharper contrast to the phenomena of the inorganic universe, 
This peculiarity is consciousness. That organic movement is derived 
or evolved from inorganic, is a proposition which, if unproved, or 
even if proved to be false, is at all events not unthinkable. The 
movements of crystallisation we can in thought assimilate to the 
movements of the protist ; but we cannot assimilate thought to any 
qualities of the brain—the brain which we can weigh, cut to pieces, 
and look at—any more than we can assimilate it to the qualities of a 
lump of carbon. Indeed, that consciousness, as we know it, is a 
phenomenon wholly peculiar, is admitted by the monist no less than 
the dualist. No one can get over the fact that whilst all other 
phenomena are capable of being approached on one—the external 
side only—consciousness, as associated with the brain, is capable of 
being approached on two. It is, says Tyndall, no explanation of the 
difficulty, “to say that objective and subjective are two sides of the 
same phenomenon.” Why, he asks, should this special phenomenon 
have two sides at all? “There are plenty of molecular motions 
which do not exhibit two-sidedness. If water does not think or feel 
when it runs into frost ferns on a window-pane, why should the 
molecular motions of the brain be yoked to this mysterious com- 
panion consciousness?” And all monists, as Professor Haeckel has 
recently shown, fully admit the pertinence of this great question. 
So far, they and the defenders of religion are agreed. They differ 
only as to the manner in which they answer it. The dualistic 
defenders of religion answer it, by saying that, in consciousness, a fact 
is directly given us obviously not deducible from any of the causes 
or qualities which any process of reasoning will enable us to comprise 
in, or unite with, the monistic conception of substance: that it is 
as distinct from substance regarded under its category of energy, as 
it is from substance regarded under its category of matter. The 
answer of the monist is that consciousness, however peculiar—however 
astounding as a fully developed phenomenon—is nevertheless really 
but the final manifestation of a property which, in a latent form, 
belongs to the universal substance, and is no less inseparable from it 
than the properties of matter and energy. 

There is no point on which Professor Haeckel in his latest work 
insists with more frequency and with more emphasis than on this; 
and in doing so he combats not only the defenders of religion, but a 
certain number of men of science also, who have allowed themselves 
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to abandon, so far as this point is concerned, the monism of which 
otherwise they are brilliant and sound exponents. These men 
of science, he says—and he mentions their names regretfully—seek 
refuge from whatever difficulty the problem of consciousness offers, 
by admitting that the monistic hypothesis is quite insufficient to ex- 
plain it—that in other words it is “ transcendental” ; and the moment 
they have done this, they have, in Professor Haeckel’s opinion, 
once more opened the door to mysticism, to superstition, to the whole 
essence of theism ; and he points his moral by referring to the exul- 
tant praise which religious philosophers accorded throughout Ger- 
many to the celebrated speech in which Du Bois-Raymund, the 
great Berlin biologist, declared that the question of “ how our mental 
activity is to be explained by material conditions, and in especial 
by movements; how substance—the substance which underlies matter 
and foree—comes under certain conditions to feel, to desire, to think,”’ 
must ever remain, for philosophy, an insurmountable difficulty. 
Haeckel, in fact, maintains that if the monistic substance—essentially 
one in its nature, and eternally uniform in its action—is insufficient 
to explain feeling, desire, and thought ; if there is anything in these 
things belonging to an order of existence which transcends the order 
of existence revealed to us in the rest of the universe, the whole case 
of science against religion falls at once to the ground; and this, we 
need hardly observe, is the view adopted likewise by the mass of 
apologists who are now defending religion, whether they are defend- 
ing it as associated with Christianity, or merely as a natural theism. 
How modern scientific monism defends its own position, we will 
consider later on. It is a singularly interesting inquiry. But the 
point on which I desire at present to fix the reader’s mind, has 
nothing to do with the merits of the defence at all. It has nothing 
to do with the question of whether the monist or dualist is right in 
his argument, so far as we have considered it hitherto—so far as it 
merely relates to life and consciousness as such. We may, for the 
moment, assume either side to be right. What I wish to make clear 
is a truth which contemporary controversy overlooks. It is this— 
that so far as the question of religion is concerned—the question of 
religion, or, in other words, an ethical theism—the problem of the 
origin of organic life as such, and of thought, of desire, of feeling, of 
consciousness as such, is wholly beside the point, and may be answered 
either way without the truth or the falsehood of religion, as we have 
here defined it, being affected. The theologian with regard to it 
may have established his dualistic theory, but he will not have 
necessarily done anything towards making his religion credible. 
The man of science, with regard to it, may have established his theory 
of monism; but he need not by doing so have done anything to 
render the religion, which he calls superstition, in any way 
incredible to the most critical and most comprehensive intellect. 
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I will first endeavour to make this great truth clear, and we will 
then pass on to the questions on which the controversy really turns. 


III.—Tuar tHe Primary Port or DirFERENCE BETWEEN MonIsmM 
AND DUALISM 18 PRACTICALLY NOT THAT WHICH CONTEMPORARY 
CoNTROVERSIALISTS ASSUME. 


What I mean by the statement that has just been made is this; 
Religion, in the sense which we are here attaching to the word— 
the essence of religion as universally understood by theologians; its 
essence, likewise, as repeatedly defined by Professor Haeckel—con- 
sists not in a belief in a Cause which is distinct from the monist’s sub- 
stance, but in a belief that this Cause is a being conscious, intelli- 
gent, prescient; that he is, moreover, in an ethical sense Good, and 
has some special and benevolent regard for man. Now it would be 
easy to show, as we shall see more particularly hereafter, that even if 
we are compelled to attribute the phenomena of life and conscious- 
ness, as we know them, to a cause of some kind, distinct from the 
monist’s substance, this cause, so far as the present argument carries 
us, is purely philosophic, and not religious at all. If we are not 
debarred by the argument from regarding it as a personal God, we 
are not compelled by the argument to do so—we are not even invited. 
We are left equally free to conceive of it as bearing to life and con- 
sciousness the same relations that the ether and the molecules of the 
physicist bear to the phenomena of chemistry, to the stars, and to 
the planetary systems. 

But this is not all—it is not even the most important part of 
what has to be said with regard to the religious position. Religion 
consists not merely in a doctrine of God. An equally important 
part of it is its doctrine with regard to man. It is, in fact, in its 
totality, not so much a doctrine of either, as a doctrine of certain 
relations subsisting between the two; and unless its specific 
doctrines with regard to man be correct, the relations in question 
are impossible, and religion loses its meaning. Now religion, 
with regard to man, teaches two essential things—that his soul 
is immortal, and also that his will is free; or we may, for our present 
purpose, express the two doctrines as one—the doctrines, namely, that 
man, not only in his origin, but in his actions, is mysteriously eman- 
cipated, as regards the essential part of him, from the action of 
those uniform laws which prevail throughout the physical universe. 
How does the mere postulate of a second philosophical cause, to 
explain the phenomena of life as associated with those of matter, do 
anything towards establishing the religious doctrine of man? It 
does nothing. The theist has nothing to hope from it, the atheist 
nothing to fear. This is the truth which I now desire to elucidate. 

In the first place, then, let us steadily bear in mind that, in the 
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present discussion, the theologian and the man of science are standing 
admittedly on one and the same ground. They are both of them 
making their appeal to empirically ascertainable phenomena. The 
man of science is not rising to the level of the theologian. The theo- 
logian is provisionally descending to the level of the man of science. 
With regard to the theologian, we must bear in mind, also, that 
though he provisionally closes his eyes to other sources of knowledge, 
he admits, as fully as the man of science himself, that the methods of 
science, so far as they go, are valid; and professes, on principle, to 
accept the conclusions reached by them, regarded as a record, though 
not as an explanation of facts. 

In order to illustrate and substantiate this description of the 
position of the modern theologian, I will turn to the apologists of a 
school by which, according to popular opinion, the methods of science 
are most likely to be disregarded, and its discoveries questioned or 
ignored. I will go to the works of two Roman Catholic divines, 
which have not only escaped censure, but been approved by the 
authorities of their Church. I will begin with Dr. Hettinger, whose 
orthodoxy is of the most undoubted and fervent kind, and is, indeed, 
thought too conservative by some even of his co-religionists. Speak- 
ing of science, Dr. Hettinger writes thus :—' 

“A mere speck on the earth’s surface, man now weighs this ter- 
restrial sphere, and measures its height, its breadth, and depth. 
Astronomy subjects to its formulas the mechanism of the heavens. 
Geology penetrates into the mystery of the earth’s origin. Chemistry 
shows the elements by whose combination bodies either exist or dis- 
appear; and physiology reveals the formulative process of organisms, 
and the continuity of their fundamental type, from the lowest up to 
the highest—that of the human body.” 

And now we will turn once more to a writer I have already referred 
to—Father Driscoll, an American thinker, whose work on God, as 
conceived of by Christian philosophy, is one of the latest contributions 
to the apologetics of Christian theism. The writer, having devoted the 
first four chapters to the problem of God, under its moral and meta- 
physical aspects, proceeds to discuss his existence, from the standpoint 
of modern science; and science, he says, “ affords us a valid and 
sufficient means of discovering the laws and relations of the phenomena 
of the whole physical universe.” He runs through the several sciences, 
describing the scope of each, and indicating the conclusions which have 
thus far been reached by them. Chemistry, he says, “ treats of the 
composition of substances, and the changes which they undergo. 
It tells us that they are made up of small particles called atoms,” and 
points to a resolution of the atoms into sume yet simpler basis. He 

(1) I examined the work from which this passage is taken, some years since in the 


pages of the Fortnicutty Review, when it was introduced to the English public by 
one of the Oratorian Fathers. 
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then proceeds to a discussion of “ physics” and “ thermo-dynamics,” 
and states, as empirical truths, not less confidently than Professor 
Haeckel himself, the law of the conservation of matter and the law of 
the conservation of energy. He speaks of astronomy in an exactly 
similar spirit, as revealing to us the gradual evolution of the solar 
and other systems, in course of ages, from some primordial nebula. 
Passing from astronomy to geology, he tells us that this science “has 
deciphered in the rocks the history of the earth’s formation, and has 
shown the slow stages by which it has reached its present condition ; 
whilst, finally, biology, with geology largely aiding it, has taken up 
the tale at the point where life first made its appearance, and has 
traced its development from the lowest and simplest beginnings up 
to the human being, regarded as a physical organism. 

Such being the case then, the theologian, no less than his opponent, 
recognises and admits the following most important point. "Whether 
living organisms are or are not differentiated from all other material 
things by the presence in them of some alien agency, they do, 
nevertheless, so far as science can study them, manifest alike 
in their actions and the history of their development the operation 
of laws or causes as absolutely rigid and uniform as those which 
prevail throughout the rest of the sensible universe. Were this 
uniformity wanting, biology would be just as impossible as would, 
under the same conditions, be all the other sciences, such as chemistry, 
astronomy, thermo-dynamics, and geology ; and even if we grant that 
biology forces us to acknowledge a break between the phenomena of 
organic and inorganic matter, it starts with assuming, and ends by 
elaborately proving, that all organic phenomena are themselves essen- 
tially one. How fully the religious apologist recognises this fact is 
strikingly illustrated by the argument which Father Driscoll uses to 
prove that organic life must have some separate origin of itsown. The 
principal point he insists on is the fact that whilst men of science 
have done all they can to produce, or at least to detect the production 
of living matter from lifeless, all their efforts have ended in 
ignominious failure ; and he clenches his case by citing the following 
examples as conclusive. Two well-known chemists, he says, about 
thirty years ago, declared that living organisms could be produced 
from fermenting wine; but this contention, he proceeds, was com- 
pletely disposed of by Pasteur, “ who showed that fermentation is 
itself a function of life, that the phenomenon is produced by 
atmospheric yeast-germs,” which are things having life already, and 
that these atmospheric yeast-germs “‘ come from without the grain.” 
Now this argument means, if it means anything at all, that the essential 
principle of life, which distinguishes it from inorganic matter, is no 
less present in a yeast-germ than in the body of a Christian martyr. 
No one admits this more fully than Father Driscoll himself. The 
sole thing that here the theologist desires to prove, or that the limits 
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of the problem admit of his proving, is the truth of the proposition, 
omne vivum e celluld, all life originates in the primary living cell. 
The one break in the uniformity of the observable universe is there. 
All the mystery attaching to life in its higher forms is merely the 
mystery of the germinal cell magnified ; and apart from the origina- 
tion of this inscrutable vital element, the evolution of organisms 
proceeds with the same uniformity as that which obtains through 
the whole inorganic world. Thus, apart from the assumption that 
germ-life is hyper-physical in its origin, fermentation is a process as 
uniform as distillation or boiling; nor are wine and beer more 
miraculous things than water. 

In other words, the case may be described thus: If life, in its 
essence, be something different from matter, it is at all events known 
to us only as its absolutely inseparable companion. If we figure to 
ourselves the processes of the inorganic universe as a train of wheel- 
work, the wheels of which are made of brass, we may figure 
to ourselves the processes of organic life as a train of wheel- 
work attached to it, the wheels of which are made out of brass 
which is alloyed with aluminium ; but the wheels of the latter, when 
they are set in motion, move with as complete and inexorable 
a regularity as do the wheels of the former, and the movements of 
both form part of one practically inseparable process. Or we may 
vary the figure by comparing the processes of organic life to the 
striking apparatus of a clock; and inorganic matter to a clock, made 
long before, in which originally the striking apparatus was wanting. 
We may suppose that these two are the work of two different 
makers; but the moment they are connected they form practically one 
piece of machinery. 

With regard to religion, then, the upshot of the matter is this. 
The common supposition that the religious conception of man can find 
any basis in the demonstration that organic life has an origin distinct 
from the origin of inorganic phenomena, is devoid of all foundation. 
Such a demonstration would, so far as it went, leave utterly un- 
touched—indeed it would help to illustrate—the very conclusion 
against which religion protests. Whilst identifying life as a whole 
with some hyper-physical agency, it leaves untouched the following 
empirical facts—and such facts are all that the theologians here 
appeal to :—Firstly, that the individual life—the life of the separate 
organism—dies, disappears, and never appears again ; secondly, that 
all separate lives, of whatever degree or kind—the life of a martyr no 
less than that of a louse—are as truly parts of the same general pro- 
cess as the various figures that emerge from the Strasburg clock are 
of the train of wheelwork by means of which time is measured ;* 

(1) Reference may here be made to another argument, a full consideraticn of which 


belongs to a later stage of our discussion. This is the argument drawn from what is 
called the doctrine of entropy. According to this theory, in Professor Haeckel’s words, 
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and lastly, that consciousness is a phenomenon of the same character. 
They none of them contain in themselves any principle of action that 
is not a link in a chain of external causes. The case of consciousness 
we may illustrate, perhaps, more clearly by another figure. We may 
compare the phenomena of life, regarded merely as movement, to the 
groupings formed on a billiard-table by a large number of balls set 
in motion by the stroke of a cue. When once the stroke has been 
made, the movements of the balls are inevitable. But now let us 
suppose that these balls are suddenly made self-luminous by means 
of an electric light somehow placed within each of them. This 
hight we may take to represent consciousness. We may, if we 
please, assume that it was introduced into the balls by a miracle ; 
but the balls will continue to move in the same way as before. 

The controversy, then, about the origin of organic life as such, 
and the phenomena of consciousness as such, on which the monistic 
opponents of religion, such as Professor Haeckel, and the dual- 
istic defenders of it, such as Father Driscoll, at present lay such 
stress, has nothing to do in itself with the problem of religion 
whatsoever. The dualist’s position, so far as this point is concerned, 
will not lead us, if proved, to a conscious and benevolent God—still 
less to a conception of man, between whom and God there could be 
any divine relation of that moral and eternal kind, which theistic 
religion postulates. The monist’s view, if proved, would of itself do 
nothing to destroy what Professor Haeckel regards as “the three 
buttresses of superstition.” In other words, the controversy between 
religion and science has at this stage not even begun. It begins, as 
will be shown more clearly in the next article, not with the pheno- 
mena of life, but with the doctrine of a life that is immortal; not 
with the phenomena of consciousness, but with the doctrine that the 


will is free. 
W. H. Mattock. 


the energy of the universe, although it is absolutely constant, is empirically of two 
kinds, one of which (the higher degrees of heat, &c.) is partly convertible into work, 
but the other is not. The latter energy, converted into heat already, and distributed 
in the cooler masses, is irrevocably lost, so far as any further work is concerned. As, 
therefore, the mechanical energy of the universe is daily being transformed into heat, 
and this cannot be re-converted into mechanical force, the sum of heat and energy in 
the universe must continually tend to be dissipated, in the sense that all differences in 
temperature will disappear, and heat will be equally distributed through an inert mass 
of molecular matter. This doctrine, which Haeckel declares to be an illusion, but is 
nevertheless held by equally distinguished physicists, has been used as an argument to 
show that the universe, being like a machine which is constantly unwinding itself but 
cannot wind itself up, must have been wound up originaliy by some power external to 
itself. But even if we grant this argument as proving the existence of such another 
power, the question of man’s nature, the momentary character of his life, the absence 
of free will, moral responsibility, or conscious connection with God, is not in any way 
affected. He is merely revealed to us as one result of the great unwinding process, 
appearing and then disappearing, ‘like rocks and stones and trees.”’ 
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In an article I contributed to Ture Forrnicutty Review for June, 
I dealt with some conditions which seem to render the analogies of 
the other great self-governing colonies inapplicable to South Africa. 
The article was favoured by much criticism, little or none of which 
affected the principles I endeavoured to lay down; but it was 
pointed out with some force that these principles were entirely of a 
negative character. My object, however, was to clear the ground before 
essaying to sketch in general outline the plan upon which a federal 
constitution could, in my opinion, safely be established in South Africa. 
There is another difficulty to which I did not allude in my previous 
article. After the War of Independence, by which the United States 
of America became a separate sovereign nationality, there was a bitter 
and prolonged controversy as to the lines upon which the constitution 
should be constructed. Out of that controversy grew the two parties 
into which politicians in America have since been divided. The 
Democrats on the one hand were extremely jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the separate States which ultimately composed 
the Union. Republicans, or, as they called themselves, the 
Federalists, while willing to respect the rights of the component 
parts, were anxious above all things to build them up into one solid 
fabric which should be strong enough to resist any assaults from 
without. Many volumes were written on this subject, and “the 
Federalist ”—or “ Foederalist,” as its authors preferred to call their 
collected essays—contained as much political wisdom as copiously 
illustrated as anything that is to be found in Burke. A hundred 
years later these differences, which were temporarily reconciled, were to 
develop into that great schism between North and South which 
culminated in the Civil War. With that controversy and its conse- 
quences I am not, of course, concerned, except in so far as it illus- 
trated the difficulties which are likely to beset us in South Africa. 
Of the original thirteen States which formed the nucleus of the great 
Republic of the west, some were large, some moderate-sized and some 
small, but there was none which so dominated the others as to be able 
to enforce its will upon twelve dissentient partners. A combination of 
three or four might have overridden the rest, but a co-operation 
between the smaller States would in the long run have proved too 
formidable for the success of any attempt on the part of two or three 
of the greater to control the whole policy of the Union. Still that 
question loomed very large through the innumerable volumes which 
were written on the subject. 
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In the creation of the Dominion of Canada, similar difficulties 
were experienced with the result that, to this very day, our oldest 
Colony, Newfoundland, remains still outside the confederation, The 
difference in population of the respective Provinces of the Dominion 
may best be gathered from the numbers of members allotted to them 
respectively. The Canadian House of Commons, as at present con- 
stituted, consists of :— 


92 Members for Ontario 


65 7 » Quebec 

20 ‘ » Nova Scotia 

14 = » New Brunswick 

17 ea », Manitoba 
6 m » British Columbia 
5 oe » Prince Edward Island, and 
4 - » The North-West Province. 


The Ministers for the Senate are :— 


24 Members for Ontario 


24 i » Quebec 
10 es » Nova Scotia 
10 . » New Brunswick 
4 ™ » Prince Edward Island 
3 * » British Columbia 
4 mm » Manitoba, and 
2 o », The North-West Province. 


The Commonwealth of Australia, which came into existence on 
January Ist of the present year, is similar to that of the Dominion of 
Canada, with the exception that in Australasia the powers of the 
Central Parliament are limited by the provincial bodies, while in the 
Dominion the powers of the provincial bodies are limited by the 
central body. The ratio for representatives is fixed at one member 
for every 50,000, with a minimum of five members from each State. 
The population of the five continental colonies and Tasmania is as 
follows :— 


New South Wales 1,356,650 
Victoria 1,163,400 
Queensland 482,400 
South Australia 370,700 
Tasmania , ; : ; 182,300 
Western Australia . , : ; ‘ ‘ 171,000 


From which it will be seen that the four smaller States collectively, 
have about the same number of representatives as each of the two 
great colonies of New South Wales and Victoria. New Zealand, for 
reasors of its own, chiefly geographical, remains for the present 
outside the federation. Now if we contrast this distribution of 
political power, with that which would have prevailed had Lord Carnar- 
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von’s plan of confederation been adopted, we shall see how essentially 
different are the conditions, and also the reasons for the failure of that 
scheme. As was to be expected from the fact that Lord Carnarvon 
was the author of the British North America Act of 1867, the 
scheme which he wished to apply to South Africa very closely 
resembled that federating measure. There was, however, one 
important exception, namely, that it was agreed to retain the 
ultimate jurisdiction and supremacy of the Queen in Council, not 
only over the legislation of the United Parliament, but also over all the 
laws which might be proposed by the provincial legislators. The 
reason for this difference was, of course, the existence of that grave 
native question which, as I pointed out in my last article, makes all 
comparison between the Dominion of Canada and South Africa 
utterly impossible; but what rendered the scheme fundamentally 
objectionable, and even impracticable at that time, was the utter 
disproportion between the relative sizes of the confederating states. 


Cape Colony, with a population of 369,000 was to have 75 Members 
Natal . . ne 30,000 ws 6 
Griqualand West? ‘a poh 10,000 os 2 a 
The Transvaal v - 30,000 oa 6 ss 
The Orange Free State ,, - 50,000 os 10 - 


So that out of a total of 99 members Cape Colony would have had 
three-fourths. The population to-day of these same Colonies and 
States, is: 


Cape Colony, including Griqualand West . » 376,987 
Natal . ‘ , ; P ‘ 53,688 
The Transvaal . : : . : ‘ . 150,000 
Orange River Colony . a ee , . 77,716 


To these, of course, must now be added Rhodesia, with a compara- 
tively small population, not yet accurately numbered. The dispro- 
portion between the different States and Colonies in 1901, as compared 
with 1877, is not so marked, owing to the large influx of immigrants 
into the Transvaal as a result of the discovery of the fabulous wealth 
of the Rand; but it is still too great to admit of federation on fairly 
equal terms. I am, therefore, disposed to think that for federal purposes 
the Cape Colony should be divided into eastern and western provinces. 
It will, perhaps, be remembered, that the Eastern Province, which was 
almost as exclusively British as the Western was Dutch, was never 
reconciled to the idea of responsible government which would place 
the eastern colonists, as indeed it did, at the mercy of the Dutch 
Members for the Western Province. The Bill which conferred 
responsible government upon Cape Colony was only carried by a 
very small majority (a margin of one only in the Legislative Council), 


(1) Now incorporated in Cape Colony. 
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and there was always a majority of the Eastern Members opposed to 
it. For years an agitation was maintained for the separation of these 
two Provinces, and it was only suppressed by a re-distribution of the 
areas, or circles as they were called, which elected the Members for the 
Upper Chamber. It would, I think, be found disadvantageous, if not 
impossible, to effect such a separation as would have been much 
favoured in the East twenty years ago. If there is to be any modi- 
fication of the existing areas, it would best be attained by throwing 
a large number of the border constituencies, which are farmed by the 
Afrikander Bond, into the Orange River Colony. Such a re-distribu- 
tion would equalise the strength of English and Dutch in the Cape 
Parliament, and with the modification of boundaries necessary to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of Natal, would place the different 
provinces on a footing of greater equality. In any case such altera- 
tions to-day would have far less significance than would have attached 
to them twenty years ago, because in the creation of a Dominion 
Parliament, the local legislatures would necessarily be shorn of many 
of the privileges which they at present enjoy. 

For federal purposes, however, it would be very desirable to divide 
the colony into east and west provinces. In any plan of confedera- 
tion in South Africa it is of the highest importance that the Senate 
or Second Chamber should be the centre of political power. For 
that purpose it would be necessary to follow the American rather 
than the Canadian and Australian precedent; that is to say, that 
each province should be represented in the Upper Chamber by the 
same number of members, irrespective of the populations of those 
provinces. There would be in all six of such provinces: 


West Cape Colony, 

East Cape Colony, 

Natal, 

Orange River Colony, 

The Transvaal Colony, and 
Rhodesia. 


If ten members of the Senate were allotted to each of these 
provinces, they would in the aggregate exhaust at least half the 
political capacity to be found in South Africa. I take it for granted 
that the first consideration in the minds of the framers of a South 
African Constitution would be that British and _philo-British 
influence should be paramount in the Dominion Parliament. Other- 
wise, of course, all the troubles with which South Africa has been 
plagued for the last thirty years, would recur ina different but no 
less dangerous form. If, then, we had made our Second Chamber the 
controlling power in the federation, we might reasonably assume 
that East Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal and Rhodesia 
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* would send forty English representatives to the Senate, while West 


Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony would send twenty Dutch 
members. If the constituencies for the Second Chamber were 
mapped out on the principle of securing a British majority, the task 
could be easily accomplished without doing much violence to the 
principle of proportionate representation. To a Parliament so con- 
stituted would be transferred control of what will be the great 
problem of the future, the native question in South Africa. To it 
also would be given authority to deal with all matters connected with 
railways and lines of communication, and external and internal 
defence. Under any system of confederation there would, of course, 
be absolute free trade within the boundaries of the dominion, and 
the federal Parliament would decide on the amount and character of 
the revenue to be raised, and the sources from which it would be 
drawn. Ido not suppose that for a long time to come there will be 
any abandonment of the principle of protection which, on the whole, 
receives support from about half of the English and the whole Dutch 
population. Years must elapse before South Africa becomes a 
manufacturing country. It is in the interest of the Imperial 
Government to encourage the settlement of as large a number of 
farmers of English stock as can be attracted to the country. It is 
impossible under existing conditions and with the facilities for cold 
storage which already exist and which are likely to be extended, 
that agriculture can flourish on a large and prosperous scale unless 
fostered by protection. 

It is no part of my plan to fill in even the most important details 
of the rough scheme which I am submitting. As, however, the 
object of my proposal is to concentrate as much as possible political 
power in the hands of the Upper Chamber, it is necessary to deal 
briefly with its constitution and functions. There are two 
recognised methods of appointing members for an Upper Chamber 
which is not hereditary. They may be either nominated by the 
Crown acting on the advice of the responsible ministers of the day, 
as is the case in the Dominion of Canada, or they may be elected 
directly or indirectly by the same constituents, in whom is vested 
the choice of representatives to the popular assembly as is the method 
now in vogue in Cape Colony. In the peculiar circumstances which 
must prevail for some time in South Africa, it appears to me to be 
preferable that the Senate should be nominated by the representatives 
of the local Parliaments.’ It would of course be more convenient 
that they should be chosen by the Governor acting on the advice of 
his Ministers, but unless it were decided to divide Cape Colony for 
local as well as for federal purposes, there would be much difficulty 


(1) In the first instance, for reasons given later, the respective Gover-ors or the High 
Commissioner would nominate the Senate. 
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and friction in the adoption of such a course. The advantage of 
the alternative proposed is that as the relations between the two 
white races improved and old feuds were forgotten, an English 
majority in one province might be expected to nominate some Dutch 
members to the Senate, and vice versd. As the centre of political 
power is necessarily found in that Chamber which has the control of 
the purse, it would be essential to reverse the system elsewhere 
universally adopted, and to transfer the management of the federal 
funds from the Lower to the Upper Chamber. Such an arrangement 
need not be permanent, but the greatest precautions will have to be 
taken against the collapse of what will be inevitably an experiment. 
In all the arts of Parliamentary warfare the Dutch are incalculably 
superior to their British fellow-subjects. One of the most interesting 
features of political life during the last twenty years in South Africa 
has been the adroitness with which the members of the Afrikander 
Bond, though never in an actual majority, have managed to control 
the policy of successive administrations. We have witnessed some- 
thing of the same nature in this country in the case of the Irish 
members, even before the days of Mr. Parnell, who exercised an 
influence altogether disproportionate to their numbers. 

As a matter of fact, any intelligent party united in its objects, 
persistent in the pursuit of them, and quite prepared to sink all 
sectional differences, is always powerful, and very often irresistible. 
During a nine years’ residence in Manchester I was much struck by 
the skill exhibited by the comparatively small body of Unitarians in 
securing an influence in all public institutions, and in some cases a 
preponderating influence. In South Africa the Dutch have utilised 
their opportunities even more effectively than the Irish in Parliament, 
or the Unitarians in Manchester. In a chamber in which the two 
races were represented in approximately equal numbers, it would be 
safe to back the Dutch to secure and retain a determining voice. It 
is for this reason that I advocate the concentration of political power 
in the Senate, where it can be reasonably expected that there will be 
a large and permanent British majority. It would, of course, be 
necessary to retain by the King in Council power to supervise 
legislation, whether it emanated from the federal or from the local 
Parliament. Until we have settled the general lines upon which the 
native problem is to be solved, it will be impossible to concede to the 
Dominion of South Africa so absolute a measure of autonomy as is 
enjoyed and not abused by the cognate Commonwealths of Australia 
and Canada. More important even than the character and the 
functions of the federal Parliament is the question whether such a 
constitution should be adopted after or before the grant of limited 
self-government to the newly-acquired colonies. My firm belief is 
that unless a scheme of federation precedes the re-establishment of 
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local Parliaments in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, we 
shall never get a satisfactory scheme of federation at all. What 
would happen if the Imperial Government established local Parlia- 
ments in the two conquered States before proceeding to amalgamation ? 
Any workable plan of confederation which would safeguard Imperial 
interests in South Africa would find little favour with the Dutch 
representatives in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Orange River 
Colony. If a majority were elected in the first-named pledged to 
support the proposals of the Imperial Government—and it is very doubt- 
ful if there will be such a majority—there would certainly be a very 
powerful minority bitterly and irreconcilably opposed to it. In the 
Orange River Colony, which would be almost exclusively Dutch, 
there would be practical unanimity against such proposals. In 
the Transvaal a small majority would support the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In any case there would be a long and rancorous agitation 
in the Colonial Parliaments which would be certain to elicit 
sympathy from those persons in this country who have espoused the 
cause of the Boers, and from the followers of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who would only be too glad of an opportunity of assail- 
ing the Imperial position from the flanks as a welcome alternative to 
that frontal attack from making which they are deterred by prudential 
considerations. If, however, the Imperial Government came forward 
with a good practicable scheme of confederation, they would hold in 
| their hands the trump cards of the game. In the first place it may 
| be assumed that whatever system is ultimately approved will have 
been arrived at by the joint efforts of the Colonial Secretary and 
Lord Milner, and such is the confidence which the latter, and in a 
lesser but still great degree, the former, have inspired in the minds 
and imaginations of the British colonists in South Africa, that it is 
safe to say that any reasonable scheme which bears their imprimatur 
will be ungrudgingly welcomed by that important section of the 
population. That is a card in the game the value of which it 
would be difficult to overrate. That, however, is not all. It is 
possibie that in the Legislative Assembly of Cape Colony there may 
be found a majority opposed to federation on such lines as I have 
roughly sketched. In any case there will be a very powerful and 
persistent opposition to it, which may create a feeling in Great 
Britain that a scheme so formidably resisted should not be forced 
upon a reluctant moiety of the people. In such circumstances 
the Imperial Government could play what might be described 
as the best trump in its hand. It would be open for them to say 
that while they recognised in a scheme of federation the only 
prospect for the ultimate tranquillisation and prosperity of South 
Africa, they would not impose it upon a colony in the enjoyment of 
responsible government of which something approaching a half is 
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opposed to the plan. But they might add that they are responsible 
directly for the future of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
and that they would apply their scheme to those states and to the 
other colonies which are willing and anxious to join them. There 
can be no doubt whatever as to the response of Natal and of 
Rhodesia. A federal constitution would come into existence from 
which Cape Colony would have voluntarily excluded itself. No one 
familiar with the circumstances of South Africa can doubt but that 
within twelve months practically all parties in the Colony would be 
suing for admission into the Union on whatever terms the others and 
the Imperial Government might think fit to offer. The fact is that 
the prosperity of Cape Colony is to a great extent artificial and 
conditional. It depends for the most part upon the fact that Cape 
Town is for many reasons the chief port of entry for the whole of 
South Africa. It is not, however, the only “open door.” Durban is 
much nearer to Johannesburg and the centre of the future industry 
of the Transvaal than Cape Colony. A few more millions judiciously 
expended on the improvement of the harbour would render Durban 
as safe and as commodious a “ jumping-off place” for the interior 
as Cape Town. Delagoa Bay is still nearer than Durban; sooner or 
later this port is destined to fall into the power of the Imperial 
Government. Even, however, were it to remain for ever in the 
possession of the Portuguese, the control of it must necessarily be in 
our hands. Delagoa Bay is a magnificent harbour, but it is, so to 
speak, at the end of a lane which leads nowhither except to the 
Transvaal. By the imposition of prohibitive duties at Komati 
Poort, the whole natural advantages of Delogoa Bay would be 
neutralised at once. It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that this 
country can at any time make what arrangements it pleases with the 
Portuguese Government. Were the carrying trade of the Transvaal 
to be transferred from Cape Colony to Natal, or to the railway 
connecting the Transvaal with Delagoa Bay, the prosperity of Cape 
Colony would be a thing of the past. Kimberley would very soon 
import and export over the new line of railway which it is proposed 
to construct in the Transvaal, and which would connect the Diamond 
City with Durban and Delagoa Bay. It will, of course, be argued 
that the adoption of such a policy as this is tantamount to putting a 
pistol to the head of Cape Colony. In this connection Cape 
Colony means the Dutch inhabitants of that colony. Have they 
deserved exceptionally favourable terms at our hands? I venture to 
say that the whole history of our racial troubles in South Africa is the 
history of Cape Dutch aspirations for the exclusion of British authority 
from the country. The successful rebellion of the Transvaalers in 
1880 and 1881 against British supremacy was engineered, encouraged 
and financed in Cape Colony. At any time during the last 
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twenty years the pressure of the Afrikander Bond steadily and loyally 
applied would have compelled Mr. Kruger so to have modified his 
Pasha-like treatment of the Uitlanders, as to have secured the 
independence of the South African Republic, and thus have prevented 
the bitter and costly war in which we were engaged. 

In the famous speech at Graaff-reinet Lord Milner diagnosed the 
situation and struck terror into the hearts of the Dutch by the 
revelation of what they considered to be an arcanum imperii. 


“‘ The great bulk of the population of the Colony,” he said, “ Dutch as well as 
Kaglish are, I firmly believe, thoroughly loyal, in the sense that they know they 
live under a good constitution, and have no wish to change it, and regard with 
feelings of reverence and pride that august lady at the head of it. If we had only 
domestic questions to consider, if political controversy were confined in this 
colony to the internal affairs of the country, there would no doubt be a great 
deal of hard language used by the conflicting parties, and very likely among the 
usual amenities of party warfare somebody would call somebody else disloyal, but 
the thing would be so absurd, so obviously absurd, that nobody would take it 
seriously, and the charge would be forgotten almost as soon as uttered. 

“What gives the sting to the charge of disloyalty in this case, what makes it 
stick, and what makes people wince under it, is the fact that the political 
controversies of this country at present unfortunately turn largely upon another 
question. I mean the relations of Her Majesty’s Government to the South 
African Republic, and that whenever there is any prospect of any difference 
between them, a number of peoplein the colony at once vehemently, and without 
even the semblance of impartiality, espouse the side ofthe Republic. . . . For 
my own part, I believe the whole object of these people in espousing the cause of 
the Transvaal, is to prevent an open rupture between that country and the 
British Government. They loathe, very naturally and rightly, the idea of war, 
and they think that if they can only impress upon the British Government that 
in case of war with the Transvaal it would have a great number of its own 
subjects at least in sympathy against it, that is a way to prevent such 
a calamity. 

‘* But in this they are totally wrong, for this policy rests on the assumption 
that Great Britain has some occult design on the independence of the Transvaal, 
that independence which it has itself given, and that it is seeking causes of 
quarrel in order to take that independence away. But that assumption is the 
exact opposite of the truth. . . . I accept the situation that at the present 
moment any advice that I could tender, or that any of your British fellow- 
citizens could tender in that quarter, though it was the best advice in the world, 
would be instantly rejected because it was British, but the same does not apply to 
the Dutch citizens of this colony, and especially to those who have gone so far in 
the expression of their sympathy with the Transvaal as to expose themselves to 
these charges of disloyalty to their own flag. Their goodwill at least cannot be 
suspected across the border, and if all they desire—and I believe it is what they 
desire—is to preserve the South African Republic, and to promote good relations 
between it and the British Colonies and Government, then let them use all their 
influence, which is bound to be great, not in confirming the Transvaal in 
unjustified suspicions, not in encouraging its Government in obstinate resistance 
to all reform, but in inducing it gradually to assimilate its institutions, and, what 
is more important than institutions, the temper and spirit of its administration, to 
those of the free communities of South Africa, such as this Colony or the Orange 
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Free State. This isthe direction in which a peaceful way out of these inveterate 
troubles which have now plagued this country for more than thirty years, is to be 
found.’’ 


The warning given by Lord Milner long before the war has been 
amply justified by all that has occurred in Cape Colony since the 
despatch of Mr. Kruger’s insolent ultimatum. Not only have 
thousands of them deliberately and without a shadow of a grievance 
taken up arms and joined the forces of the enemy, but the members 
of the Afrikander Bond in Parliament, and the organs of the Dutch 
party in every important centre of the Colony have supported and 
encouraged the aggressive policy of the two Republics. Itis not too 
much to say that the whole Dutch population of Cape Colony is, 
and has been for many years, if not always, essentially disloyal. 
The expression made use of by the Rev. Mr. Steytler in open Synod 
at Cape Town ought not to be forgotten. There he stated, with a 
frankness that is not often found amongst the Dutch, that he was 
loyal only because he was obliged to be. This unreserved declara- 
tion of hostility to the Government under which he and his fellow- 
countrymen have enjoyed countless advantages, only represents the 
opinions of ninety-nine out of every hundred Dutchmen outside the 
great towns. Loyalists in South Africa are not likely to forget easily 
the attitude of the Dutch farmers in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital after the early reverses which befell the British troops in 
South Africa. They trooped into Cape Town beaming with smiles and 
wearing in their buttonholes the colours of the Republics. They made 
no pretence of disguising their exceeding great joy over the disasters 
which had overtaken the soldiers of their sovereign. How these 
views have been inculcated into the Dutch youth of the country, and 
especially into those of them who were destined to service in the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church, may partly be gathered 
from some extracts of comparatively recent date from the Studienten Blad. 
This magazine is the official mouthpiece of the students attending the 
Reformed Church Theological Seminary at Burghersdorp, presided 
over by the Rev. Mr. Cachet, whose treasonable utterances have 
more than once been commented on in the loyalist press, and here is 
the view which the magazine took of the political situation as it was 
immediately before the war :— 


‘‘The fact cannot be disputed that we all, as students, are striving to be true 
patriots—that is, patriots of the Afrikander nationality. Without boasting, we 
can point to: (a) Our general attitude towards the English—although residing 
amongst them we forma separate circle, and are quite satisfied with our own 
society ; (>) our hearty participation in the brilliant victory of our Bond party in 
the Parliament and at elections—we are nearly all registered voters, and certainly 
do something for our Bond interests; (c) our warm interest in the present 
questions concerning the Transvaal and Free State—the much desired union and 
Afrikander University for both, Chamberlain’s impudent protest, etc. These are 
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the subjects of our daily conversation. Many of our actions prove this—that 
we (lesire to be members of a people that is not English.” 


And again we find as lately as May 26th, 1899, the following con- 
fession of faith from a student in the Studienten Blad :— 


“Must we love this people (the English), who robbed our ancestors of their 
freedom, who forced them to leave a land dear to them as their heart’s blood—a 
people that followed our fathers to the new fatherland which they had bought 
with their blood and snatched from the barbarians, and again threatened their 
freedom? Our fathers fought with the courage of despair, and retook the land with 
God’s aid, and with their blood. But England is not satisfied. Again is our freedom 
threatened by the same people, and not only our freedom, but our language, our 
nationality, our religion! Must we surrender everything and disown our fathers! I 
cannot agree with this. The thought is hateful to me—the thought of trampling on 
the bodies of our fathers as we extend the hand of friendship to those who have slain 
our fathers in an unrighteous quarrel. But some may say that the Bible teaches 
us to love our enemies. I think, however, that the text cannot be here applied. 
Race-hatred is something quite distinct from personal enmity. When I meet an 
Englishman as a private individual I must regard him as my fellow creature ; if, 
however, I meet him as an Englishman, then I, as an Afrikander, must regard 
him as the enemy of my nation and my religion—asa wolf that is endeavouring 
to creep into the fold. This is the chief reason why we must regard them as our 
enemies : they are the enemies of our religion. I think I can, with truth, add 
that race-hatred was encouraged among the children of Israel, if not, indeed, 
commanded. Afrikanders, let us take heed that we are not deceived; the 
English will be our oppressors, but never our friends. Let us take heed for our 
freedom, our nationality ; let us fight for our religion.” 


This magazine, it must be remembered, is published with the 
sanction of the clerical authorities. We come across the following 
passage in a description of the Queen’s Birthday Sports at Bur- 
ghersdorp. 


‘* Most of our students were there. This was certainly not out of a sense of 
loyalty, but rather, I think, of curiosity. . . The worst of the affair was that at 
the conclusion of the sports three cheers for the Queen were called for. Where 
were the students then? Iturned and ran. My throat would not budge. An 
Afrikander does not hold with all this shouting; at least, all these rumours of 
war have wound him up to such a pitch that he cannot stand and scream for the 
benefit of the English.” 


And it may throw a little light upon the spirit infused into the 
students of Burghersdorp if I quote now from a speech delivered on 
the 8th of June, 1899, by the Rev. Louis Petrus Vorster, the 
reformed pastor of that town :— 


‘He was weary,” he said, ‘‘ of England’s threats of war against the Transvaal. 
He did not believe England dared to make war, for she had not men enough 
to conquer the Transvaal. It might be a bloody war, it might last for years, but 
the Transvaal and Free State could raise 80,000 men and to conquer these 
England would need a force of 150,000. Where would she get ships enough to 
convey such an army—where horses and provisions! Certainly not inthe colony, 
for even ifthey remained neutral here they would not sell their horses and forage 
to England, and so hel» in the war against their brothers. England’s threat was 
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only athreat, the talk of a man with an unloaded gun. One hundred Transvaalers 
would shoot one thousand Englishmen dead. (Loud applause). All their 
Maxims would not take the Transvaal.’’ 


And it is perhaps worth noting while I am on the subject that this 
constant inculcation of sedition is not by any means confined to 
Burghersdorp. Stellenbosch, which is the combined Oxford and 
Cambridge of Dutch South Africa, though it is conducted more upon 
the lines of Scotch Universities, has also a Quarterly Review. This 
magazine is issued under the sanction of the educational authorities, 
and, indeed, many of the contributions come from the Dutch equiva- 
lents of dons. I will take a single issue, that of September, 1900, 
in which there appeared an article entitled “The war as a factor in 
the evolution of the South African nation.” 


‘‘The character of the solution,’’ says the writer, ‘of the problem whether 
or not the two Republics will ever be effectively incorporated with Great Britian’s 
So ith African Dominions will not to any appreciable extent influence the result 
which the atrocities which have been and continue to be perpetrated upon the 
Afrikander people will render inevitable.” 


We have then a discussion of the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment :— 


‘“‘ That policy stands exposed in all its naked vindictiveness, but it has failed to 
exercise a paralysing effect upon the Afrikander people, which those who 
adjudged them cowards and poltroons in their incapacity to associate intrepidity 
and determination with patience and love of peace anticipated a declaration of the 
object of that policy would.! The war, even should it annihilate the independent 
existence of the two Republics, will raise upon the ruins of the conquered but not 
humilated Republics an Afrikander nation from the Limpopo to Cape Agulhas, 
a nation embued with the kindred spirit dominated by a common aspiration, 
branded by their oppressors with a common stigmaand consolidated by being the 
ol,jects of a common systematic persecution... . . The Afrikanders who do not 
identify themselves with our cause in the crisis of our nation we consider as our 
most dangerous adversaries, for they affect friendship and sympathy in times of 
prosperity, but when clouds gather upon the political horizon, when the star of 
South Africa is hidden and its light assumes a lurid and ominous character 
behind the accumulated clouds of misfortune and trouble, they forsake us, they 
hesitate not to betray us,and they are ever disposed to pander to the vicious, 
vitiated and immoral passions of the plutocratic vultures and the political adven- 
turer whom the mineral wealth of this country has drawn hither.” 


The Stellenbosch seminary, it must be remembered, which turns 
out this rather feeble sedition is subsidized out of funds con- 
tributed by loyalists and Dutchmen alike. The students who are 
brought up upon this unwholesome food are destined to be ministers 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, and in the whole of South Africa 
there is no institution or organisation comparable for the influence it 
wields with that of the Dutch Reformed Church. Its pastors are 
well paid, their stipends exceeding considerably those of the average 


(1) This intricate sentence works out all right. 
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country vicar in England, and as this system of Church government 
admits of no ecclesiastical advancement, a very large number of the 
ministers gratify their ambition by becoming leaders of political 
thought in their neighbourhoods. Without exception known to me 
the Dutch ministers are one and all violently anti-British. In these 
circumstances it would be political insanity to trust the people who 
are brought up in this atmosphere of sedition. Whatever changes 
we make in the constitution of Cape Colony, and some will be 
necessary under any form of confederation, we must make them 
with the full consciousness that, with a few honourable exceptions, 
the Dutch subjects of the King are disloyal to the core. When I 
had studied the South African problem on the spot for some months, 
I was disposed to recommend the division of the Colony into eastern 
and western provinces, not only for federal, but for local purposes. 
I talked the matter over with all sorts and conditions of men, 
especially with representatives of the Eastern Province, which for 
many years had agitated for separation. I found, however, that 
one and all of them recognised a fatal objection to such a division in 
the prevailing circumstances. That objection was in itself of a 
very significant character. ‘‘ We should be very pleased,” said 
many representatives of the Eastern Province, “ to have a Government 
and a Parliament of our own at Grahamstown or Port Elizabeth, 
but how can we leave the loyal civil servants of the western portion 
of the Colony to the tender mercies of a Dutch Government, 
responsible only to a Dutch Parliament?” This argument if it 
stood alone would suffice to justify the most extreme caution in 
regulating the power and privileges of the Cape Parliament. Of one 
thing we may be absolutely certain, and that is that the crux of the 
situation lies not in the bitterness and resentment which will endure 
for some time in what were once the Republics of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal, but in the intrigues and machinations of the 
Dutch population in Cape Colony, which for years and years, long 
before the wealth of the Rand made the Transvaal formidable, 
plotted and schemed and planned for the establishment of an 
independent united South African Republic. It is for this reason 
that I maintain that in reconstructing the legislative and administra- 
tive system of South Africa the federal Government and the federal 
Parliament must be so strong and so completely controlled by 
loyalist ideas as to be able to defeat the intrigues and complots which 
will certainly be manufactured in those local Parliaments in which 
there is a Dutch majority. Of direct Imperial interference I am as 
vehement an opponent as Mr. Rhodes himself, but I should witness 
with much misgiving the abandonment by the Imperial Government 
of the royal prerogative of veto over the legislation even of the federal 
Parliament. If the Empire is to carry out the task it has assumed 
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of civilising and elevating the native population within its borders, it 
must reserve to itself the control of the principles by which these 
objects are to be attained. There is, however, a material difference 
between the approval and disapproval of general principles and 
constant and fussy intervention in administrative details. 

One great advantage of establishing a strong and loyal federal 
Parliament is that it will secure uniformity of policy throughout the 
whole of South Africa. Such a consummation can hardly be effected 
by a system of Crown Colony Government, however intelligently 
administered. Still less can it be accomplished by a maintenance of 
a principle of co-equal and co-ordinate Governments, which in regard 
to the greater proportion of important questions would be independent 
of the Imperial Executive. 

At the close of this war the slate will be absolutely clean in 
South Africa. My contention is that the more we ignore the past 
which has been fruitful in nothing but disaster, the more likely are 
we to succeed in solving the problems of the future. It was with 
the object of disposing of the fallacies based upon misleading 
analogies that I wrote the earlier article in Tue Forrnicut.y 
Review. I propose now that we shall reverse the order of things 
which has prevailed in the colonies, and should revert to the principle 
of which the Imperial Parliament is the classical instance. Into 
the history of the development of that institution it is not necessary 
for me to enter. I take the Imperial Parliament as it was found in 
the middle of the last century when it began the experiment of 
delegating to the colonies very considerable portions of the authority 
which hitherto had been constitutionally centred in itself. That, I 
am convinced, is the plan which alone promises success in South 
Africa. Ido not mean, of course, that there should be no represen- 
tative institutions in the conquered Republics when the period of 
military and strict Imperial administration shall have come to an 
end, but I do contend most strongly that these institutions should 
be regarded as temporary make-shifts and not as the nucleus out of 
which the federal assembly is to be developed. No great architect 
who is building up a cathedral which is to endure for all time, allows 
himself to be influenced by the style and character of the temporary 
structure in which worshippers have been sheltered pending the com- 
pletion of the permanent fabric. So it should be in South Africa. 
Those to whom the construction of a great and permanent adminis- 
trative system is entrusted will, of course, be guided by the lessons 
which the experience derived from past systems of Government in 
South Africa inculcate. They are not, however, methods to be repro- 
duced. At the best they have been devised to meet purely local require- 
ments; at the worst they have been ready-made garments flung to 
the colonists without reference to their age, size or environment. 
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The problem before the makers of the new South Africa is to 
fashion a constitution devised to meet the needs of the country as a 
whole, and conceived with a full knowledge of the peculiar conditions 
which differentiate that dependency from other colonies enjoying 
responsible government. When that great work has been achieved 
it must be left to the authorities in charge of it to determine 
whether the existing local constitutions shall be treated as chapels of 
ease to the mother church or shall be converted to other useful if less 
dignified purposes. One of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the 
advantages to be derived from this policy is that it will contribute 
more than anything else can to extinguish the bitter memories which 
the war and its antecedent incidents have created. In a great 
federal Parliament men will meet on a grander platform and will 
be brought face to face with representatives, not merely of the petty 
interests of their particular colonies, but with the representatives of 
the great common interests of a united South Africa. Half the time 
of the local Parliaments has in the past been devoted to considera- 
tion of the alleged injuries and slights which they have suffered at 
the hands of their neighbours. Grievances of a similar character 
will doubtless be aired in a federal assembly, but they will be treated 
exactly in the same spirit and in the same proportion as differences 
between the north and south of England or between Scotland and 
England are dealt with in the Imperial Parliament. For more 
than half a century we have been engaged in patching and botching 
a series of make-shift constitutions with very disastrous results. If 
we are to enable South Africa to take that place in the Empire which 
she is worthy to occupy, the task of reconstruction must be taken 
up in the spirit of the grand style, and if not absolutely on the lines 
roughly sketched in these pages, upon a foundation built up on the 
principles analogous to those I have endeavoured to enunciate. 


E. B. Iwan-MU.xeEr. 
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Ir is a venerable commonplace that among the melancholy preroga- 
tives which distinguish man from the other animals and bestow a 
deeper significance on human life is the fact that man alone is aware 
of the doom that terminates his earthly existence, and on this account 
lives a more spiritual life, in the ineffable consciousness of the “sword 
of Damokles”’ which overshadows him and weights his lightest action 
with gigantic import. Nay, more; stimulated by the ineluctable 
necessity of facing death, and of living so as to face it with fortitude, 
man has not abandoned himself to nerveless inaction, to pusillanimous 
despair; he has conceived the thought, he has cherished the hope, he 
has embraced the belief, of a life beyond the grave, and opened his 
soul to the religions which baulk the king of terrors of his victims 
and defraud him of his victory. Thus, the fear of death has been 
redeemed and ennobled by the consoling belief in immortality, a 
belief from which none are base enough to withhold their moral 
homage, even though the debility of mortal knowledge may debar a 
few from a full acceptance of its promise. Such are the themes of 
endless dithyrambs, of inexhaustible eloquence on the part of our 
poets and preachers, such the constituents of a volume of uncontested 
literary tradition which the hardest sceptic could scarcely dare to 
question, 

And yet to one regarding human action in the merely inquisitive 
temper of psychologic science this mass of literary conventionalism is 
by no means above suspicion. If we look closely, is it so certain 
that it fully represents the actual sentiments and actions of men? 
Is the assumption either of a universal consciousness of death or of a 
universal desire for immortality really so irrefragable? Certainly 
the evidence in its favour is far scantier and more ambiguous than 
we were inclined to suppose, and there are ugly facts which seem to 
put a different complexion on the matter. The ordinary conduct of 
men affords but little support for the notion that their life is a 
constant meditation upon death, tempered by the joyful anticipation 
of immortality. A visitor from Mars, dispassionately inquiring into 
human conduct and motive, might find it hard to detect more fore- 
knowledge of death in men than in animals. From the palace to the 
hovel, from the laboratory to the cratory, he would find men every- 
where pursuing ends of the earth, earthly, living for the present, or 
if circumstances forced them to take thought for the morrow, con- 
cerning themselves only with their immediate future in this world ; 
while of the “ other-worldliness,” so often preached and preached 
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against in the literature, he would hardly find a trace. To find it a 
dominating, or even an important, influence in human psychology he 
would have to seek it, not in the churches or the universities, and 
still less amid the bustle of active life, but in the asylums in which 
are secluded the unhappy victims of religious mania or melanchcly, 
in whom an insane logic has overpowered the healthy indifference to 
death and its consequences, characteristic of the make-up of the 
normal mind. And this impression would be enhanced rather than 
erased if our Martian critic at last succeeded in observing the 
tremendous shock which the ordinary man receives when he for the 
first time truly realises that iis days are numbered. For such 
effects testifiy to the success with which the thought of death has 
until then been kept out of consciousness. 

Of course the fact that men habitually live in the present, hating 
to think of the future, and detesting anything that reminds them of 
death, has not, in another connection, escaped the sagacity of 
moralists and preachers. Many of their happiest efforts are con- 
cerned with castigating this particular form of human weakness and 
exhibiting its insensate folly. And in so doing our teachers have 
been no doubt abundantly justified. Only it appears to have 
escaped their notice that this count of their indictment against 
human nature accords none too well with their doctrine that death 
and immortality are absorbing objects of meditation. If it be true 
that we are culpably careless of the future, recklessly bent on sup- 
pressing all thought of death, it can hardly be that we live oppressed 
by the shadow of death, and consumed with desire for the consola- 
tions of a future life. 

For if there is something wrong about the tradition as to the 
psychological importance of the thought of death, a similar error 
will probably be found to pervade also the traditional estimate of 
the importance of immortality. Unless men think constantly of 
death they have no occasion to think of a future life. Andas a 
matter of fact there seems to be the same dearth of tangible and 
indisputable evidence to attest the existence of a widespread pre- 
occupation with the possibility of a future life. 

Subjects which arouse wide and deep human interest are constantly 
talked about, they fill the columns of the newspapers, they demand 
and obtain State support, they are lectured upon at the universities, 
they are cultivated by societies of enthusiasts, they are fostered by 
abundant supplies of the sinews of war. But of any symptom of 
the kind, to bear out the doctrine that men are keenly desirous of 
establishing their immortality, or even interested in the question at 
all, our Martian philosopher would detect little or nothing. It is a 
subject hardly ever mentioned in conversation, and indeed one 
which it would be bad form to allude to seriously. Ghost, stories, 
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usually of a palpably absurd, and apocryphal kind, find admission 
into the newspapers only towards the end of the silly season, when 
the giant gooseberry has ceased to grow and the sea-serpent to 
agitate its voluminous coils. No State has ever appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire whether it be true that its citizens are im- 
mortal, and cannot, if the worst comes to the worst, be finally dis- 
posed of by the hangman; no Legislature has ever contained a 
member “ faddy”’ enough to hold that the decision of this question 
had an important bearing on the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and to demand from the supreme official of a State Church 
a report on the prospective condition of the masses in the future 
life, and suggestions arriving at its amelioration. At no University 
are there any researches conducted with a view to a scientific solution 
of the problem; at most of the seats of learning, indeed, the attempt 
to do so would, in spite of our boasted freedom of research, be 
extremely hazardous, while a scientist who came forward with evi- 
dence tending to discredit and disprove the detested doctrine would 
be received with impunity and applause. 

But, it will be objected, are you not overlooking the churches, 
and are they not conspicuous enough in advocating “the hope of 
immortality ” to the very verge of nausea? Precisely so, I would 
reply, the churches have their own peculiar methods of handling the 
subject, and men have their own peculiar methods of treating matters 
of religious faith. That is why the religious dogma of immortality 
cannot without reserve be adduced as evidence of a spontaneous 
human interest in the alleged fact. What the dogma means and 
what it proves I propose to consider later; at present I would only 
urge that, to be interested in immortality as a matter of religious 
faith, is not necessarily, or usually, to be interested in it as a 
matter of scientific fact, or to think about it as a factor in ordinary 
life. 

If you set aside the testimony of the churches, what of the 
Society for Psychical Research? Is it not a society, and learned, 
and devoted to the scientific elucidation of this very problem? And 
does not its existence dispose of the reproach that men do nothing 
to investigate the supreme mysteries of their existence ? 

Now it would ill become one who has been a patient member of 
this much enduring society for sixteen years, ever since it flashed 
across him that the subject had never been investigated, to depreciate 
its importance and its value, but when this eminently respectable 
body is expected to atone for the apathy of a whole world, and put 
forward as conclusive proof of the existence of universal interest in a 
future life and as the exemplar and high-water mark of scientific 
research into its possibility, it is hard to refrain from the exclamation 
Parturiunt montes ! For what is the Psychical Research Society that 
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for its sake judgment should not be passed on the world ? In the 
first place its officials would probably protest vehemently, and not with- 
out reason, against the assumption that its only, or even its chief, 
object was to conduct a scientific investigation into the question of a 
future life. In the second place its membership, after nearly twenty 
years of strenuous and not unfruitful labour, remains stationary at 
about less than 1,500. In the third place its subscription is a 
guinea and its gross income seems to be less than £2,000. Can any 
one who reflects what these figures mean cling to the preposterous 
delusion that men are actively desirous of immortality? In the 
whole wide world, it seems, there are almost 1,500 persons taking an 
annual guinea’s worth of scientific interest in finding out whether 
they have anything to look forward to after death, and if so, what ; 
nearly 1,500 persons who are willing to pay for the possibility of 
this knowledge as much as for a box seat at a theatre! And observe 
that we are assuming what is very improbable, viz., that all the 
members are really interested and regular subscribers. Again, the 
total sum contributed to Psychical Research is under £2,000! It 
would be hard to mention a human fad or hobby, however trivial 
and despicable, which cannot make a better showing, to which there 
are not devoted more money, more time, more zeal, than to what is 
supposed to be the most important of all questions. If people really 
thought so, why don’t they subscribe to have the matter properly 
investigated, and why should it be easier to raise the funds for a 
hospital for leprous cats than for a laboratory in which to test the 
primd facie evidence for human immortality ? 

Surely such a state of affairs would be a sheer impossibility, if 
there really existed any desire for probing into the mystery of death. 
Is it not obvious on the face of it that if there exists a desire for a 
future life in any sense, it is not a desire for scientific knowledge 
thereof, but a feeling of a very peculiar character which well merits 
further analysis. It is an attempt at such an analysis that I shall 
venture to contribute to the study of human psychology. 

There is clearly some grave error in the plea embodied in the 
literary tradition we began by stating. But I am far from thinking 
that it is mere cant, or sheer humbug, or consciously deceptive. I 
hope to show rather that it springs in good faith from a natural 
illusion, and even that in a manner, while distorting, it reflects a 
real truth about human feeling. And in explaining away this mis- 
leading tradition, I hope at the same time to divest of its paradoxical 
appearance the contention that the vast majority of men either do 
not desire a future life at all, or only do so in such a curious and 
limited way that this desire is a negligible quantity in the estima- 
tion of their actions. 

I shall most fitly Legin by suggesting an explanation of the 
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phenomenon that de fucto, so little account is taken of the inevita- 
bleness of death. That this must be the case is a result which 
follows from the general principle that our attitude towards all the 
aspects of life, must be such as will enable us to act vigorously and 
efficiently. Applied to the prospect of death this principle renders 
it certain that the thought of death cannot be allowed to paralyze 
action, that means must be discovered for carrying on the business 
of life in death’s despite. Of such means two are most prominent, 
the suppression of the thought of death by a resolute and systematic 
determination not to entertain it, and a religious reinterpretation 
which so transfigures it that it no longer forms an impediment to 
action. Of these the latter is perhaps the most truly logical and 
satisfactory, but as a matter of fact men mostly prefer and probably 
always have preferred the former alternative, and for ever strive to 
thrust the unwelcome thought into the background of consciousness. 
This is why all but the most inevitable mention of it is tabooed in 
polite society. This method on the whole is a social success, though 
it probably breaks down at least once in the final crisis of every 
one’s life. 

The next step in our investigation will be to consider how our atti- 
tude towards death affects the “desire for a future life.” Now we 
have seen that most of the religions have insisted on the fact of 
immortality and made it man’s great consolation in view of the 
prospect of death. Or, at least, that is what the religious doctrines 
appear to aim at. But we have also seen that the great majority 
of men, instead of thinking of death tempered with immortality, 
prefer not to think of death at all. Hence it is natural that what 
is associated with the thought of something so distasteful should 
itself become distasteful. Need we seek further for the reason why 
the prospect of a future life is, by the generality of men, regarded 
without enthusiasm and, as far as may be, ignored? Nor is it 
strictly accurate to say that this attitude has passed quite unobserved 
in the literature. Plato, than whom, in spite of the efforts of modern 
commentators to prove the contrary, no thinker was ever more 
seriously interested in the question of immortality, or more reso- 
lutely bent on moralising the doctrine and rendering it effective, 
exactly hits off the great underlying mass of human feeling in the 
description he gives of the psychological history of Kephalos, the good 
old man who has learnt wisdom from the experience of a long life. 
In the Republic (Rep. 331) he is represented as confessing that, 
throughout youth and manhood, he paid no heed to the legends 
about Hades, laughing them to scorn, but now that he had come to 
realise that his days were drawing to a close, he was tormented by the 
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a future life." Very much the same feeling peeps out through the 
conventional phraseology in the story of the old gentleman who, 
being a churchwarden of (in his own opinion) the most immaculate 
orthodoxy, was asked by Mr. Myers what he supposed would happen 
to him after death. After much hesitation he reluctantly admitted 
that he supposed he would enter into eternal bliss, but he did wish 
Mr. Myers would not bring up such depressing topics. 

The old gentleman was quite right ; a future life, no matter how 
gorgeously it is depicted, is, and must be, a depressing subject for 
people of his sort, comfortable, prosperous, and self-satisfied. For 
before they can make their triumphal entry into Heaven they feel 
they have to make their exit from a world in which they are far 
more thoroughly at home than in any heaven they have ever heard 
of. Hence the difficulty about the rich man’s entering the Kingdom 
of Heaven is not confined to one side only. The rich man, for his 
part, is not in a hurry to get there. And inasmuch, as people of 
this kind set the tone in society, it is no wonder that scientific 
investigation of immortality is not encouraged. People do not want 
to hear about it, and above all they do not want to know about it. 

For if once they knew, it would be most inconvenient. They 
would hare to act on their knowledge, and that might upset the 
habits of a lifetime. And the older one gets the less one likes that. 
What the decision was would not so much matter; whether science 
decided for immortality or for annihilation, the blissful ignorance 
that enabled one to ignore the subject in ordinary life would be gone 
for ever. Hence an uncertainty to which we have grown adapted. 
is deliberately preferred to a knowledge that would involve the 
readjustment of ingrained habits. 

It is curious to trace how the various religions, one and all, effect 
their submission to this imperious demand of humanity. On the 
face of it, of course, they are pledged to uphold the entirely contrary 
thesis that life should include a proper meditation of death and 
immortality, and seem to constitute an imposing mass of testimony 
for the contention that the future life is one of our chief interests. 
But in practice their doctrines are satisfactorily accommodated to the 
temper of humanity. The religions renounce the attempt of main- 
taining immortality, as a matter of fact, and adducing tangible 
evidence in its favour. The doctrine becomes a dogma which has 
to be accepted by faith and the obligation of raising it to positive 
knowledge is expressly disavowed. 

The only exception seems to be Spiritism, which appears to be a 
religion whose sole essential dogma is the assertion of the possibility of 
in a manner unifying this world with the next by communicating with 
the departed, and whose sole essential rite is the practice of such commu- 


(1) I find that Mr. Norman Pearson has taken much the same view as I have of 
meu’s actual feelings, in an articte in the Nineteenth Century during 1833. 
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nication. This is what renders the psychology of Spiritism so inter- 
esting and worthy of analysis. In the first place it should be noted 
that it is not a scientific movement (in spite of a few notable exceptions), 
but a religion, nay, in all probability, the most ancient of all religions. 
And yet as a religion Spiritism has been and is a failure, and for this 
fact it may be suggested that the reason is just that i¢ does treat the 
Future life as a hard (and somewhat crude) fact. This is the source 
both of its strength and of its weakness. Of its strength, because 
no other doctrine can minister with such directness to the bereaved 
human heart, no other consolation can vie with its proffer of visible 
and tangible tokens that love outlasts death, and that the separation 
death inflicts is not utter and insuperable. And so long as this 
craving for a sign possesses our souls, Spiritism will continue to win 
adherents, who embrace it, not in a calm temper of scientific research, 
but in an emotional convulsion, and, it may be, with a pathetic 
eagerness to deceive themselves. 

But such agonies cannot be permanent. The wave of feeling 
subsides, and with it passes the attractiveness of Spiritism. Its 
weakness is that it appeals to emotions which cannot permanently 
occupy the mind, and it is a weakness far more fatal than the abjec- 
tions currently urged against it, its vulgarity, its frauds, ete. 
Vulgarity, fraud, nay, sheer absurdity, have never been insuperable 
obstacles to the success of a religious movement which was in other 
respects congenial to human nature, and there was no reason a priori 
why Spiritism should have proved less successful than e.g. “ Christian 
Science.” 

A typical illustration of the psychology of Spiritism is afforded by 
the history of a friend of mine, who, having lost his wife, for a long 
time derived much consolation from the belief that he was, by 
“automatic writing,” receiving communications from her spirit. His 
spiritist enthusiasm was, however, seriously checked when he discovered 
that his “spirit guide” did not take at all kindly to his growing interest 
in a young lady “in the flesh.” He has now married again, and is 
quite convinced that the automatic messages, which once seemed so 
expressive of his first wife’s personality, were merely the productions 
of his own “ subconsciousness.” And in time he will doubtless chime 
in with the current doctrine that there is something intrinsically 
“‘ degrading ”’ in the notion that our departed dear ones can still com- 
municate with us, continue to be interested in us, and are watching us 
all the time. 

It is the notion of this espionage which is intolerable, and constitutes 
the unpardonable offence of Spiritism. It almost justifies its denuncia- 
tion asdiabolical,afterthe manner of anotheracquaintance of mine, who, 
having been brought up as a spiritist, revolted (no¢ on scientific grounds) 
against it with such violence that he could describe his abhorrence 
only in terms derived from a personage whose existence he denied. 
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It seems pretty clear then that the anomalous case of Spiritism 
does not upset the results we have already arrived at: it forms a 
temporary anodyne for overwrought feelings; it cannot give per- 
manent satisfaction, because it arouses the opposition of feelings 
which in the long run are more powerful. And in any case its 
interest in the future life is emotional and not scientific. 

The other religions are more artful. They advocate the belief in 
immortality indeed, but with a significant difference. A future life 
is a vision that floats before the eye of faith, not a brutal fact to be 
thrust upon our reluctant attention. The world can stomach a future 
life so discreetly formulated. Indeed, it rather likes the notion. 
There are times when we are out of sorts and the spectre of death 
will not down, and blank annihilation stares us in the face, when it 
is a great comfort to turn to some religious “ myth” of another and 
a better life. We may even go so far as to consider heavens and 
hells agreeable topics for an occasional sermon, or like to use them, 
metaphorically, to strengthen our assertions. But all this in no wise 
implies that they are taken as facts and must be acted on as such. 
On the centrary, it is just because the religious doctrines of immortality 
are not.taken as facts that they are accepted. For we are accustomed 
to accept matters of faith only at a large discount from their face 
value, and their existence scarcely affects the value of the hard-money 
facts of everyday life. Hence the religious doctrines. with respect to 
the future life form a sort of paper currency inconvertible with fact, 
which suits people and circulates the better because of its very 
badness. Their function is to conjure up pleasing and consoling 
visions whenever we are in a mood for them, to provide a brighter 
background for life than sheer extinction, but they are never 
allowed to grow insistent enough seriously to affect action. They 
are entertained in a complacent spirit of half belief, but no sensible 
man (and the mass of mankind are always appallingly sensible with 
respect to what does not touch their ordinary desires !) allows himself 
to be distracted in his business and upset in his calculations by such 
shadowy possibilities. Consequently their practical effect is small 
and utterly out of proportion to their pretensions. The human spirit 
accepts them, indeed, in a religious—I had almost said a “ Pick- 
wickian ’—sense and uses whatever elements in them minister to its 
needs, but it rejects the indigestible remainder. 

And here I cannot help thinking the churches make a great 
mistake. They do not seem to realise that the cultivated minds of 
the present day have included in the indigestible remainder the 
greater part of what has hitherto been regarded as most distinctive 
dogma. Fortunately or unfortunately, neither Heaven nor Hell 
retain their efficacy, even for the purposes above described. Men no 
longer dream themselves in Heaven nor dread themselves in Hell. 
This puts the churches into the humiliating position of offering men 
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the reward of a heaven which hardly anyone desires, and of threaten- 
ing them with the penalties of a hell which “ everyone believes to be 
reserved for people a great deal worse than themselves.” Mr. 
Myers’ churchwarden, who has already been quoted, may have 
reached an unsurpassable pinnacle of complacent orthodoxy, but as 
an illustration of celestial attraction he is a failure. Similarly, when 
I expressed similar opinions concerning the attractiveness of the 
notion of Heaven in the Spectator,' I elicited no contradiction, but 
only a number of anecdotes bearing out my contention. As for 
Hell, I never met but one man who professed to believe that he 
himself was destined to eternal damnation, but as he made this 
avowal with a smiling countenance, and without the least effort to 
alter his ways, his testimony must be received with caution. In 
view of this disappointing situation (for surely the fear of Hell, at 
least, was among the more effective, if also among the cruder of 
the incentives to virtue), it might be well if the churches admitted 
somewhat greater latitude into their “myths” of the future life, 
if myths are all we are to be allowed to have; both the thought of 
spirit-communication and that of re-incarnation appear to possess 
powers of consolation in certain moods that might advantageously be 
utilised. 

It seems probable, therefore, that so far from modifying the im- 
pression produced by men’s manifest indifference to and dislike for 
any scientific investigation of the question of their immortality, their 
attitude towards the religious doctrines only confirms our conclusions. 
The religious dogmas are accepted because they are what men desire, 
and so far as they are this, they yield a vague, remote guarantee 
against annihilation, which may be summoned up or dismissed at 
pleasure, and does not involve any immediate practical consequences. 
And what is also very convenient, this policy enables men to avoid a 
scientific decision of the question and to give to every attempt 
thereat an air of religious impropriety, not to say blasphemy : thus 
there is avoided all occasion for any practical readjustment, any 
rearrangement of life, which grows progressively more irksome and 
difficult as age advances. But inasmuch as influence increases with 
age, and our “ great authorities”’ are all old, it is easily seen that the 
weight of all religious and scientific authority must be unalter- 
ably opposed to any divergence from the established tradition. For 
the only sort of future life which would have any attraction for the 
old would be one in which they could go on very much as on earth. 
But I very much doubt whether, even then, they would care to pass 
through the trial of death in order to secure it. 

It remains to account for the fact that the literary tradition has 
taken such a very different view of human psychology. Why has 


(1) November 24, 1900. 
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everybody always conspired to write as though the question of im- 
mortality were of tremendous importance and absorbing interest, if 
de facto the great majority of men have always avoided it as much as 
ever they could? I believe the answer to be exceedingly simple. 
The makers of the literary tradition have expressed what seemed 
true to them at the time of writing, what was true for them; and 
yet the mass of men were always indifferent or hostile.! Of course, 
however, the dumb, recalcitrant masses gave no sign of their dissent 
from a doctrine they were trying to dismiss from their minds, and 
hence the writers had it all their own way. In other words, the fallacy 
in the argument that all men naturally crave for immortality is iden- 
tical with that of the proof of the efficacy of prayer by means of 
the votive offerings in the temple of Poseidon. Just as those who 
prayed and perished were not in a position to make offerings, so those 
who are not interested in a subject do not write books about it. 

And moreover in this case the illusion is greatly heightened by a 
very general psychological fact which at first sight seems to support 
the literary view. For it is probable that at one time or other 
(mostly in youth) nearly every one is in trouble about his soul and 
takes a keen interest in the question of a future life. But as a rule, 
the interest is short-lived and soon dies out, or rather, is trampled out 
by the social disapproval of the pretension to be more troubled about 
such matters than one’s elders and betters. But the memory of this 
interest persists and wins from every one an easy, though nominal, 
assent to the assertions of those who expatiate on the importance of 
the question. The truth is that everybody fas fc/t the importance 
of the subject, but that at any given moment only an infinitesimal 
fraction actually feel it, so that there is never any effective demand 
for its investigation. Even in the elect ranks of the Society for 
Psychical research it is probable that the same Jaw has been at work, 
and that the reason for the apathy of most of its members is that 
they have long lost the keenness of interest which originally nerved 
them to the prodigious effort of joining the society. 

It may be thought that the novel interpretation of human action 
and feeling which we have been considering is thus as fully estab- 


(1) I should very much doubt whether the ‘‘ages of faith ’’ were a real exception. 
No doubt it was, in those days, possible to get great and striking effects out of people 
by playing on their fears of Hell. But these effects were possible just because people 
were still more systematically averse from thinking on the subject, and still more 
ignorant and uncritical. Hence the crudest and most atrocious eschatological myth 
was sufficient to drive men frantic in extremis, and the ruffianly baron, who had lived 
more brutally than any beast, would eagerly sign away the whole of the fruits of his 
Jifelong rapine in order to ‘‘ make his peace with God.’’ I believe there is more real 
religion in the world at present than ever before, i.c., more lives conducted with a sense 
of constant communion with higher powers; for it seems a very shallow view cf the 
religious spirit which identifies it with an unthinking acceptance of unintelligible 
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lished as it can be by argument. But in a matter of this sort one 
ought not to content oneself with argument while proof is attainable. 
And fortunately in this case the actual facts can be ascertained as 
soon as a sufficient number of persons desire to ascertain them. 

The American Branch of the Society for Psychical Research has, 
under the auspices of Dr. Richard Hodgson, been induced to issue a 
circular, or questionnaire, designed to test and to bring out the feel- 
ings with which the prospect of a future life is actually regarded at 
the present day. It runs as follows :— 


‘There is a widespread literary tradition that men naturally desire a future 
life. From this assumed fact it has been variously argued that (1) such a 
universal desire cannot be destined to disappointment, and (2) it must vitiate 
convictions and engender illusory evidence in its own support. 

‘* But there is some reason to suppose, both from the ordinary conduct of men 
and from sporadic declarations of individuals, that this tradition is very far from 
accurately representing the facts, and that these are actually more various and 
complicated. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that in India the literary 
tradition seems to be exactly reversed, and it is assumed that men naturally crave 
for extinction or absorption in the Absolute. 

“Tt becomes a question, therefore, what the actual sentiments of men are, and 
what, consequently, is the actual bias with which they are likely to receive the 
doctrines and the evidence that bear on the subject. 

“ Both these questions are capable of being determined with sufficient precision 
by instituting a statistical inquiry over a sufficiently wide field—collecting 
«nswers until it becomes evident that the percentages of the various types of 
answer have become constant. 

“To determine the nature of men’s actual sentiments and actual bias should be 
a matter of great interest, not only to the S. P. R. and psychologists generally, 
but also to every religious organization. For both the scientific labours of the 
former and the moral exhortations of the latter are likely to be in some degree, at 
least, ineffectual, so long as they are conducted in ignorance, and so in disregard, 
of what men really want. It is only when the facts have been ascertained that 
they can be argued from for the various purposes of the scientist, the philosopher 
and the theologian. 

“‘First of all, therefore, it is necessary to discover the nature of human 
sentiment ; and to obtain it in its purity, it is desirable to exclude, as far as 
possible, all extraneous influences, whether of a religious or of a scientific kind. 
It is, of course, recognized that these may and often do influence sentiment,. 
ihat they may engender or check it, and also that there may be a marked 
divergence between conviction or belief and sentiment. But as it is primarily the 
nature of the sentiment which has to be determined, these other considerations 
should be excluded as far as possible. 

“ Hence the subjoined questions should be understood as directly referring only 
to the personal preferences, sentiments or desires of those who answer them, 
quite irrespective of their religious faith of reasoned convictions, the influence of 
which, where it exists, may be recorded in answer to Question III. 

“ Please return this questionnaire when answered to F. C. 8. Schiller,1C. 0. C., 
Oxford, or Richard Hodgson,! 5, Boylston Place, Boston, Mass, 


“ N.B,—AI1 names will be regarded as strictly confidential. 


(1) From whom copies of the questionnaire may be obtained. 






























































DO MEN DESIRE IMMORTALITY ? 


‘* QUESTIONS. 
**IT. Would you prefer (a) to live after ‘death’ or (b) not? 
“IL (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the conditions may be? 
(>) If not, what would have to be its character to make the prospect 
seem tolerable? Would you, e. g., be content with a life more or 
less like your present life ? 
(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are felt by you to call for 
its perpetuity ? 
“III. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards questions I. and II. ? 
“IV. Do you now feel the question of a future life to be of urgent importance 
to your mental comfort ? 
“‘V. Have your feelings on questions I., II. and IV. undergone change? If 
so, when and in what ways ? 

“VL (a) Would you like to know for certain about the future life, or (b) would 

you prefer to leave it a matter of faith ? 
“HINTS FOR COLLECTORS. 

“}. Answers should be collected by preference from educated adults. 

**2. Collectors should fill up their own papers first, and get the others answered 
independently. 

**3. Any answer, AFFIRMATIVE OR NEGATIVE, is valuable as a psychological 
fact. 

“4. Even a refusal to answer is a valuable indication of feeling, which it is 
important to record. In such case, the collector should, if possible, 
ask the reason of the refusal, and should then fill up a census paper 
with the name, etc., of the refuser, inserting the reason given for 
refusing under the head of Remarks.” 


It will be evident I think to any one who reads this questionnaire 
that if a sufficiently extensive collection of answers can be made to 
be representative of the sentiments of the educated classes in America 
and England, the views expressed in this article will be thoroughly 
tested, and the question of the actual nature of human sentiment can 
no longer remain obscure. And in addition a great mass of psycho- 
logical material will have been accumulated, the critical sifting of 
which cannot fail to throw much light upon a number of most 
important questions of a religious, philosophical, and moral character. 
The results would be sure to be important and almost sure to be sur- 
prising ; for unless the argument of this paper has been wholly 
mistaken, they would diverge very widely from the literary tradition. 
I have myself pretty definite notions as to what the relative frequency 
of the various types of answer would be, and in the original form of 
this article (written before I knew that the inquiry was actually to 
be undertaken) I proceeded to state my anticipations of the results 
and my reasons for expecting them. But as it is, it would too 
obviously be prejudicial to the scientific value of the inquiry to 
discuss its possible results while the matter was still sub judice. 
Hence I refrain from any further comment beyond expressing my 
confidence that a far greater variety of sentiment will be reflected in 
the answers than is ordinarily contemplated, and that age, sex, pro- 
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fession and nationality will probably be found to have definite and 
well-marked effects upon the character of the sentiment. 

Personally I shall be greatly surprised if the returns do not show 
that active and intense preoccupation with the question of a future 
life does turn out to be an exceedingly rare state of mind. And 
yet if I should be wrong in this estimate, I should not be disap- 
pointed. For if there should turn out that real and extensive interest 
in the question actually exists, I should feel that the chief, and 
hitherto insuperable, obstacle in the way of actual scientific investigation 
of the question of fact was at length in a fair way to be removed. 

I refer to the social taboo of any serious inquiry to which at 
present the scattered individuals who at any given time “desire to 
know” are compelled to submit. This taboo seems to rest its 
appeal on the highest and most respectable motives, religious and 
scientific. It is enunciated with an air of the profoundest wisdom 
and couches its warnings in the solemn voice of immemorial ex- 
perience. And yet I feel sure that the census of sentiments will not 
have to proceed far to make it clear that the traditional attitude of 
society rests neither upon reason nor upon religion, but really upon a 
blind feeling or instinct, against the domination of which all self- 
respecting persons will revolt as soon as its existence is recognised. 

It will consequently become possible for the few who desire to 
know the truth, and are prepared to take the steps ordinarily adopted 
in complicated scientific investigations, to treat the social taboo with 
the proper disrespect, and tv pursue their course without being 
thwarted by the many who do not desire to know and have hitherto 
held it to be their duty to prevent any one from finding out. 

The present situation is indeed not far short of farcical, or rather 
would be entirely so but for the pathos of the self-delusion which it 
implies and the torture which it inflicts on its victims. We profess 
to believe that a knowledge of the fate which awaits each one of us 
in the comparatively near future would be, of all knowledge, the most 
desirable. We lament, with many marks of sincerity, that the in- 
scrutable wisdom of higher powers has inexorably precluded us from 
the attainment of this knowledge. We confess to have experienced, 
perhaps more than once, unspeakable agonies when we were forced 
to face death in our own persons or in those of our dear ones. And 
yet what do we do to extricate ourselves from this tragic situation ? 

We tell ghost stories! This we have done for at least ten thousand 
years, and the supply is as copious as ever. It is also, scientifically, 
as unsatisfactory as ever, for the social atmosphere still renders a 
serious testing of this material practically impossible. Is it not 
absurd therefore that we can neither stop retailing them nor make a 
real effort to discover of what facts they are the adumbration ? 

The answer is simple. Ghost stories are what, on the whole, we 
desire them to be : they fulfil their function best by remaining as they 
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are. They were never intended to be verified or investigated, and 
if they could be made scientifically valuable they would cease to be 
so emotionally, and no longer serve to envelop terrestrial existence 
with the dark background which enhances its brilliancy. And instead 
of being the victims of an unkind fate which baffles our desire to 
know, we are ourselves the agency which keeps us ignorant. 

It is as little true here as in any other matters of scientific inquiry 
that we are confronted with an inscrutable universe whose nature we 
“were never intended to discover.” It is true, here as elsewhere, that 
society entertains a fierce fear of knowledge, a savage suspicion that 
to eat of the fruits of the tree of knowledge is a sin deserving of 
death, which thousands of years of contrary experience has done but 
little to eradicate. Social control of the scientific instinct, the “desire 
to know,” is as real, and almost as stringent, as formerly, even though 
in respect to a few favoured subjects of research, which are supposed 
to lead to materially useful results, it has been sufficiently relaxed to 
enable them to rise above the dense atmosphere of social intolerance 
which is continually being exhaled by our constitutional indolence 
and dislike of any readjustment of our habits and actions. 

But in all other subjects the social atmosphere makes all the 
difference between success and failure, as the individual consciously 
or unconsciously breathes in its subtle influence. We fancy ourselves 
exceedingly enlightened and tolerant because we have (though only 
for a couple of hundred years) given up the sport of witch-baiting, 
and no longer regard all forms of scientific curiosity as “ black magic,” 
to be checked by summary and premature cremation. But, even as there 
are many ways of killing a dog other than hanging him, so there are 
many subtler and more effective ways of producing conformity to social 
sentiment other than overt persecution, and the social factor in the 
discovery and recognition of truth remains of paramount importance. 
Truths which lie in directions socially disapproved can either not be 
discovered at all, or when discovered remain a dead letter. As a rule, 
indeed, the absence of social hostility is not enough, but more or less 
active co-operation is necessary. The notion that a lonely thinker can 
spontaneously set to work upon some subject of inquiry which 
interests him, make discoveries of far-reaching import, and get them 
accepted and acclaimed by an admiring world, is surely an illusion 
which the history of science should be sufficient to dispel. The lonely 
thinker has need of libraries, laboratories, and leisure, and without 
the consent of society he cannot get them. Single-handed against the 
world he can do nothing: strive to labour as he may, he must sooner 
or later succumb to the overwhelming pressure of his environment. 

And in no region of possible knowledge is the power of the social 
atmosphere more obvious, is the need for social co-operation greater, 
than in everything that concerns the “mystery” of death. And 
nowhere else has individual curiosity been more brutally crushed out. 
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Whoever conceives a desire to know the truth about the future life 
engages in a struggle with social forces which is almost sure to end 
tragically. To begin with he is deluged with assurances that what 
he desires to know cannot be known, and stuffed with pseudo-proofs, 
scientific, philosophical, and religious, to persuade him to drop the 
subject. If these do not satisfy him and he persists, he is next told 
that his desire is “‘ bad form,” that he must not appear odd, or make 
himself ridiculous by prying into matters which the wisdom of the 
ancients has from time immemorial decided to lie beyond mortal ken. 
“My boy,” his parent or guardian will finally say to him, if he is 
unusually sympathetic and candid, “I can well remember the time 
when I, too, felt about it just as you do now, and would have given 
worlds to know. So I read a number of books on the subject, and 
even went to a séance or two. But I got very little out of it, and 
when I found that I was thrown into the company of all sorts of 
queer persons and things, and heard that my friends were beginning 
to express serious concern for my sanity, and that I was endan- 
gering my professional reputation, I very wisely dropped the matter. 
Be sensible, therefore, and take my word for it, we are not meant 
to know about these things. Suppress your morbid craving for 
truth. You will soon get over it, and think as every one else does.” 
As a piece of worldly wisdom this advice is unexceptionable, and 
not to be disregarded by any who would avoid the mad-house or the 
work-house. But scientifically regarded, it is somewhat lacking in 
conclusiveness. A question which, on account of the resistance of : 
social sentiment, it has never yet been possible to investigate with 
the dispassionate, and yet persistent, curiosity of science, can hardly 
be said to be settled. And if it should turn out as one of the results | 
of the inquiry described above that on the one hand social sentiment 
has the character I have supposed, and on the other that a small (or 
even a considerable) number of persons are desirous of a real investi- 
gation, the latter would have a chance, slender perhaps, but at all 
events such as they have never had before, of effectually combining to 
their object. The Society for Psychical Research, in particular, i 
would have to change its tactics. Instead of pouring out volume 
after volume of minutely and dully accurate reports of sittings with 
its Mrs. Pipers and Mrs. Thompsons, which the world ignores until 
the lapse of time, by removing the first-hand witnesses beyond the 
reach of crcss-examination, has rendered it as inconclusive as the 
testimony which in the past has failed to move the world, it would 
have to address itself, in the first instance, to modifying the existing 
sentiment of society. And whether it succeeded or not, it might 
at least induce us to be more honest with ourselves, and to cease 
from our insincere laments over the impossibility of a knowledge 
than which the gods could bestow no more embarrassing gift upon 
the generality of men. F. C. 8. Scuiiier. 
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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION, AND 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


Tue Commission has at last been appointed which the Government 
promised a long time ago was to report on the state of University 
affairs in Ireland. The inquiry has been limited, and also extended 
beyond what was expected would be the case; it is not to refer to 
Trinity College, Dublin; it is to embrace “Technical ” as well as 
Academic teaching. This arrangement tends to divert attention 
from the paramount object of the Commission’s labours, the high 
education of Catholic Ireland, and, so far is, I think, a mistake ; 
and, without making invidious remarks, the selection of the Com- 
missioners is hardly well fitted to satisfy the just claims of the Irish 
Catholics. The Commissioners, however, are able and conscientious 
men; and, if they are not sufficiently “racy of the Irish soil,” if 
the Catholic element in their composition is too weak, if the majority, 
judging from their antecedents, are, not improbably, indisposed to 
favour the Irish Catholic demand, still they will investigate their 
subject with assiduous care and skill, and will doubtless make a 
valuable report upon it. But I am not very hopeful that, whatever 
they may do, the Irish University Question will be settled in accor- 
dance with what, I am convinced, is justice, within a short space of 
time, or even in the present Parliament. The Government is 
notoriously divided in this matter, and has put it off to a more con- 
venient season ; in two very striking instances at least it appointed, 
or pledged itself to appoint, Commissions, and has not taken a 
single further step, though the subjects on hand were of the first im- 
portance. But whatever may be the result of this Commission’s 
work, the principles on which high education in Ireland will be 
adjusted at last are, I believe, hardly open to doubt; like Catholic 
Emancipation, and other reforms of the kind, what is rightly due to 
Catholic Ireland will, in time, be conceded. Many forces and 
influences, some extremely strong, may prevent this consummation 
in the near future, may possibly retard it even for years. The 
fanatics, who cling to the evil memories of a sectarian ascendency all 
but dead in Ireland; the philosophers, who would make the State 
indifferent in education to the Divine, and would place it on a purely 
secular basis; and the self-styled Liberals, who insist that even the 
highest education must, in their phrase, “ be free,” but also flout the 
profound objection that to throw open places of superior learning 
to all comers, without regard to their religious faith, all but implies 
that religion is to be set at nought in them, if stringent precautions 
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at least are not taken—of course, deprecate or denounce the Irish 
Catholic claim. Nor is it to be forgotten that large parts of Pro- 
testant England havea deep distrust in this matter of the Irish 
priesthood ; nor yet that the recent conduct of the Irish Nationalist 
members has made English public opinion estranged from Ireland. 
Truth and Justice, however, will in the long run triumph. If the 
Irish Protestant and the Irish Catholic are to be placed on equal 
levels in University life; if high Irish Education is not to show the 
taint of the domination of sect; if the equitable rights of Catholic 
Ireland are not to be ignored; and if in the sphere of the conduct 
of man, the Irish Catholic is to be given bread instead of a stone— 
the conditions of University affairs in Ireland will be ultimately 
transformed in legitimate Catholic interests. 

In this cursory survey I shall chiefly consider high education in 
its different bearings on the position and the case of Catholic Ireland. 
To understand the subject it is necessary to glance back at the history 
of University life in Ireland. There was no Irish Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in the Middle Ages; an attempt to establish a University 
failed, in a land torn by feudal and tribal dissension, and in which the 

Xoman Church of the Pale and the old Celtic Church were in 
perennial strife. Elizabeth founded Trinity College toward the close 
of her reign, on a site of a monastery “near” Dublin, lately 
suppressed ; it was the purpose of the Queen, and of the two first 
Stuarts, that the College should, like Oxford and Cambridge, comprise 
other Colleges, and should expand into a University in the true sense 
of the word. This consummation, however, became impossible during 
the civil wars and troubles of the seventeenth century; Trinity 
College absorbed into itself the germ of the University that was 
never formed ; and when the evil reign of Protestant Ascendency had 
set in in Ireland, it became an institution confined to the dominant 
caste, which lorded it over a subjugated race. Its governing body, 
its dignities, its honours, its degrees, were limited to the ruling class 
of Protestant Ireland; the Catholic pariah was shut out from its 
walls; and the same restriction applied to the Presbyterian Irish, 
held in special dislike, as Swift’s writings prove, by the College 
authorities in the first part of the eighteenth century. The College 
was thus an appanage of a dominant minority of sect, resting on an 
artificial and narrow basis, and not a University in any respect; but 
a great moral change passed over it by degrees, due in part to the 
teaching of one of its most splendid ornaments, and in part to the 
influences of the better era, which began in Ireland after the reign 
of George II. Berkeley had the genius to perceive that Protestant 
Ireland could not prosper, in any of its parts, if left in isolation, 
apart from the people ; he certainly wished that education of all kinds 
should be diffused through the Irish community ; he probably desired 
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that, to some extent at least, the Irish Catholic and the Irish Presby- 
terian should have access to Trinity College, as a great place of 
learning. At all events, a school of enlightened men grew up in the 
College after his day; and as the evil spirit of the Penal laws of 
Ireland died out, and the Liberalism of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century made itself felt, a movement began in the Irish Parlia- 
ment and found support in the College itself, the object of which was 
to remove or to weaken the exclusive barriers which fenced it round, 
and to open it to all Irishmen without distinction of creed. In 
1793-4, the year of the first great measure of relief for Catholic 
Ireland, Trinity College brought to an end the system of mere 
Protestant Ascendency which had prevailed within it; it admitted 
Catholics and Presbyterians to its Degrees; very probably, in the true 
spirit of Berkeley and Grattan, it would have made all its members 
eligible to even its highest distinctions, including a position in its 
governing body, had not its statutes and ordinances made this 
impossible. This noble reform anticipated, by half a century, what 
was afterwards done at Oxford and Cambridge. 

This change placed the College on a broader basis; made it less 
than before the exclusive monopoly of a sect; even made it a 
national institution in a limited sense; and this has not been with- 
out beneficent results. The Irish Presbyterians, indeed, have not 
largely availed themselves of the excellent education it has always 
afforded, especially of late years; they have, more and more, had 
recourse to seats of Academic learning in their province of Ulster. 
But a certain number of the upper, and of the upper middle, classes 
of Catholic Ireland have been for more than a century trained in 
the College, and have had the advantage of its discipline in the 
battle of life; this body of men comprises eminent scholars, 
brilliant luminaries of the Bench and Bar, names illustrious in the 
arts of healing, statesmen and orators who have shone in the Imperial 
Parliament. And though Trinity College from 1793 to the present 
day has, in its government, its teaching, and its essential character, 
remained practically a Protestant place of learning with an immense 
majority of Protestant members, it has never been whispered that its 
authorities have tampered, or made attempts to tamper, with the 
faith of its alumni, not of the prevailing communion; they have 
never dreamed of making a proselyte ; in this respect they have been 
above reproach and suspicion. It should be added that the College 
fully kept up with the march of intellect in the nineteenth century ; 
it has freed itself from the stigma of the “Silent Sister,’ at no 
time properly attached to it; it has ever held a high place in the 
Letters and Science of Europe; it has been called, indeed, the one 
institution in Ireland of which all Irishmen are proud. This great 
foundation, nevertheless, has never been a University in the highest 
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sense of the word, and has never met the requirements of the Irish 
community asa whole. Students of all creeds are made eligible to 
its Degrees ; but its governing authorities, its Fellows, its Professors, 
and its Scholars, could for many years be composed of Protestants 
only; its régime was that of the small Protestant upper class in 
Ireland; there was no place in this for members of other com- 
munions ; and this restriction, though lately removed by law, con- 
tinues virtually in existence to the present day. The teaching of 
the College, too, has been anti-Catholic to some extent; the genius 
Joci has been always anti-Catholic; the Catholics it has educated 
have been extremely few in number; and, if not as distinctly as of 
late years, the Catholic Church of Ireland has ever disapproved of 
the entrance of Catholics within its walls, and of their participation 
in its studies and training. The College, moreover, has no sister 
colleges, and no power of expansion like Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and if its endowments are not very large, these have practically been 
confined to members of the one favoured religion. Trinity College, 
in a word, reformed as it has been, and admirable as it is as a place 
of learning, has never ceased to be a survival, in fact, of the Pro- 
testant Ascendency of a bygone age; and it retains this peculiar 
character to this hour. 

The anomalies of the Irish University system, its inequalities, 
nay, its marked injustice, attracted the serious attention of Peel, 
when, after the Repeal movement of 1843-44, he addressed himself 
to the task of reform in Ireland. His policy, as enlightened as the 
opinion of the day permitted, was to leave Trinity College com- 
pletely intact as a bulwark of the Irish Established Church protected 
by the Treaty of Union; but to place by its side institutions of a 
University type, which would redress what was vicious in the 
existing order of things, and would meet the case of Presbyterian, 
and especially of Catholic, Ireland. The principles on which the 
great minister founded his scheme were in harmony with the rather 
shallow Liberalism of the time, but, I believe, were essentially false ; 
assuredly they were ill-designed to effect his chief object, the 
advancement of high education among the Catholic Irish. Peel 
tried to embody in Irish University life the ideas which, under con- 
ditions very widely different, had been established in Primary, or 
‘“‘ National Education,” as it has been called, in Ireland. The 
Government of Lord Grey had set up the “ National” system, in 
the hope’ that the warring races and faiths of Ireland would be 
reconciled, to a certain extent, by instruction given their children in 
our new schools; the method adopted was that secular teaching 
should be afforded by masters and mistresses appointed by the State, 
to pupils collected under the same roofs, but that religious instruc- 


(1) This hope, it is unnecessary to say, has not been realised. 
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tion should be afforded to the pupils kept apart by the clergy of 
their respective communions. To those who are convinced that, in 
the training of the young, the Divine should be combined with the 
human, and certainly should not be postponed to it, this system was 
open to grave objections; and it was generally condemned by the 
clergy of the Irish Established Church, and by a considerable 
section of the Irish Catholic priesthood. But the “ National” 
schools were mere day schools, in which children were assembled for 
a few hours each day; the simple rudiments only could be taught 
in them ; instruction, therefore, of a purely secular kind could be 
given to the young together in these, and religious instruction could 
be given apart without much offence to conscientious scruples; the 
“religious difficulty,” in a word, was not prominent; and, if not 
without opposition, the “ National” system has been accepted in 
Ireland, and, as a scheme of Primary education, has become largely 
successful. The “ National” system, I have said, was as far as 
possible made the model of the new University system to be formed 
in Ireland. The Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, of Galway, of Cork 
were founded, the first for the higher education of the Irish 
Presbyterians, the two last for the higher education of the Irish 
‘Catholics; they were liberally endowed and furnished with a staff 
of Professors, Masters, and Heads; and they were affiliated to the 
Queen’s University, as it was named, which, like Trinity College, 
‘was empowered to grant honours and degrees. The principles of 
education in these places of learning were assimilated to those in the 
“ National ” schools; that is, secular knowledge was to be imparted, 
in these seminaries, to the students together, as part of the Collegiate 
and University course; and this, indeed, was all that was to be 
taught. But religious instruction, as such, was not to be given; 
they had to pick up this, as they best could, apart; it was 
abandoned to the clergy outside the College walls; in a word, was 
left to shift for itself. 

This system was founded on a basis essentially unsound; the 
objections to it were numerous, and, I think, decisive. Secular 
instruction, if confined to the mere rudiments, can be rightly made, 
as the phrase is, “ combined,” that is it can be afforded to children in 
schools together ; -but in the case of high education this is well-nigh 
impossible, for here it is scarcely practicable to lay down what is 
really secular. Religious questions of all kinds, for example, enter 
into moral philosophy, metaphysics, modern history, even physical 
science; it is all but hopeless to try to teach young men these 
subjects under a common system; the necessary result is that, under 
this condition, these great studies must be disregarded, or largely 
neglected. Religious instruction, again, can be dispensed with in 
simple day schools, and, in accordance with the “ National” system, 
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may be left to the parents of the pupils, and to their clergy; but 
how, consistently with Christian duty, could it be dispensed with 
in Collegiate and University life, and in the case of youths, at a most 
critical age, be virtually excluded from Collegiate and University 
teaching? The new University institutions set up by Peel in Ireland 
were thus, in the strictest sense of the word, “non-religious” ; and it 
requires little knowledge of the nature of man to be convinced that 
they were “irreligious,” for this very reason; with whatever fine 
names they might be tricked out, as “ free,” “ liberal,” “ undenomi- 
national,” and so forth, their spirit and tendencies were anti- 
Christian ; they were calculated, in the case of superior minds, to 
form men of the type of Gibbon and Hume, and in the case of 
inferior to promote religious indifference, and many kinds of 
scepticism. The Queen’s Colleges and the University were at once 
denounced as “Godless” by the High Church Party in the House 
of Commons; and though its opposition was easily overcome, the 
objections it made have never been answered, and have since that 
time been sanctioned by most real thinkers. The reception of the 
measure was, for a while, uncertain in Ireland; the “ Young 
Ireland ” party, rather jealous of the Catholic priesthood, and earnest 
in the cause of education of the highest order, desired that the 
experiment should be tried; but O’Connell denounced the whole 
scheme from the outset, and after a few days’ hesitation, the Irish 
Catholic bishops concurred. In 1850 this decision was solemnly 
confirmed by the judgment of the Catholic Church of Ireland; the 
Queen’s Colleges and University were proscribed as seats of 
education, “dangerous to faith and morals”; true Catholics were 
enjoined to avoid them ; and the anathema of the Synod was ratified 
at Rome. As the result the two Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway, designed for Irish Catholic youths, proved almost failures ; 
and though the Queen’s College of Belfast struck root and flourished, 
and has become filled with Presbyterian students, this system of 
education, as a whole, has not been successful. In 1854 the Irish 
Catholic bishops, seeking to promote education on the principles they 
deemed true, founded the “ Catholic University of Ireland,” as it 
has been called; its first head was the illustrious Newman. The 
work of this institution has been most praiseworthy, though it has 
depended on the contributions only of a very poor communion. 
But the Catholic University was no more than a High School; unlike 
Trinity College and the Queen’s University, it could not grant 
degrees; and it was left without any support from the State. 

This position of affairs, in Irish high education, continued un- 
changed during a series of years. More than one statesman, indeed 
—notably the late Lord Mayo—was alive to all that was faulty in 
it; that Trinity College, with its endowments, should remain prac- 
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tically an Academic close borough, for a fraction of the Irish com- 
munity, and that the Catholic University, designed to be a seminary 
for the large upper middle classes of Catholic Ireland, should not 
have a University status, and should not receive a shilling of public 
money, was obviously in a high degree unjust; and in spite of 
«‘ Liberal” peeans, noisy, and bold, the Queen’s Colleges and Uni- 
versity were not fulfilling their mission. Feeble efforts at reform 
proved abortive; it was not until 1873 that Mr. Gladstone took up 
the Irish University question, and made an attempt to effect a settle- 
ment of it. The minister addressed himself earnestly to his task; 
high education in Ireland, he had recently exclaimed, was the third 
branch of the famous upas tree, the baleful shadow of which was 
blighting the land ; but the measure he proposed was the worst of his 
Irish reforms of this period; it ended in complete and ignominious 
failure. With characteristic historical leanings Mr. Gladstone 
recurred to the policy of Elizabeth and her two first successors, 
and sought to create a University for the whole Irish community, 
a foundation which Trinity College had, as it were, swallowed up, 
and which after the passing of the infamous Penal Code, could not 
include the Irish Catholics within its precincts. This University was 
to be the only authority to confer degrees in Ireland; it was to be 
supreme in Irish University life; its governing body was to be com- 
posed in part of the nominees of the Government, and in part of the 
heads of the institutions to be connected with it; the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was to disappear; Trinity College, and two of the Queen’s 
Colleges—that of Galway was to be suppressed as hopeless—the 
Catholic University, and a few other colleges, were to be affiliated 
to it as subordinate members. The position, however, of these 
different groups of colleges, under this scheme, was to be wholly 
unequal. Trinity College was to retain its endowments, with the 
exception of £12,000 a year, to be transferred to the new National 
University, as it was called ; and it was to be thrown open, from top 
to bottom, to the fullest extent, on “liberal” and “ undenomina- 
tional”’ principles. The two Queen’s Colleges, too, were to preserve 
their ‘‘ free ” character as before, but to be subsidised by the State ; 
but the Catholic University was not to receive a farthing, and this, 
too, was to be the case of any other colleges, if these were ‘“ denomi- 
national,” and of a sectarian complexion. The project, therefore, 
was, on the face of it, unjust, and scandalously unjust to Catholic 
Treland; and yet this was, perhaps, not the worst of its features. 
Mr. Gladstone applied to education of the higher kind in Ireland 
the principles which Peel had unfortunately applied to the Queen’s 
Colleges and University many years before, principles not only 
essentially vicious, but denounced as “Godless” by High Church- 
men, and at the Synod of Thurles, and proved to be mischievous in 
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Ireland after long experience. The education in the National Uni- 
versity was to be strictly secular ; it was to be afforded to the students 
together; religious education was not to be countenanced by the 
State; it might be afforded to the students apart as they pleased, 
but it was not to enter University life ; and that secular education 
should be wholly secular, Moral Philosophy, Metaphysics, and Modern 
History were to be left out of the University course. 

The eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, and his power over the House of 
Commons, sustained this ill-conceived measure for a few short days. 
Ere long, however, protests came in from all kind of quarters, and it 
was universally condemned in Irish opinion. Admirable debates 
were held in Trinity College ; its leading men recognised the just 
claims of Catholic Ireland, and acknowledged that they were not 
satisfied by the Bill; but they were indignant that their time- 
honoured foundation should be stripped of part of revenues by no 
means excessive; they especially resented that Trinity College 
should be, in a great degree, placed under the control of the Castle, 
a provision fatal to its independence and its free life, and that 
the noblest studies of the intellect of man should be banished from 
the Alma Mater of Berkeley and Edmund Burke. In all this 
educated Irishmen fully concurred; and, as a matter of course, the 
Irish Catholic Bishops, backed by the laity without a dissentient 
voice, were loud in their condemnation of the Minister’s project. 
They reiterated with emphasis the objection of their predecessors, 
that the new University would be simply ‘ Godless,” a ‘place in 
which Mammon was set above God”’; they declared that they would 
do all that in them lay to keep Catholic Ireland away from it, as in 
the case of the Queen’s Colleges ; they dwelt strongly and rightly 
on the gross unfairness of leaving the Catholic University and 
Colleges of the same type unendowed, and practically imposing on 
them a heavy, and even a shameful penalty. This general mani- 
festation of adverse opinion had a powerful effect on the House of 
Commons; a formidable opposition was arrayed against the Bill. 
Disraeli described the measure as “ simply atheistic,’ and the epithet 
expressed his real view, for in high education he was of the faith of 
Edmund Burke; he singled out for censure the exclusion from Uni- 
versity teaching of the best and most fruitful parts of learning, 
though on the “unreligious”’ principle which was of the essence of 
the scheme, this limitation was, no doubt, logical. One of the best 
speakers against the Bill was Ball, one of the ablest representatives 
of Trinity College, an orator, who, in after years, held the Great 
Seal of Ireland; his comments were moderate, just, and wise. The 
Conservative party followed, of course, its leader; not a few Liberals 
fell off from Mr. Gladstone; the members from Ireland, almost with 
one voice, voted against the measure. The Bill was rejected by a 
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small majority; one of the most powerful administrations of the 
century was virtually wrecked. 

In the year that witnessed the defeat of this sorry measure, 
Parliament, under the auspices of the late Mr. Faweett, effected a 
change in the constitution of Trinity College, which was “ to settle 
the Irish University Question.” The “ free,’ the “liberal,” the 
“undenominational” principle was applied to this seat of learning 
with a stringency never applied to an old University before. Every 
office and privilege in the College was made open to its members, 
without, regard to religious faith; “not only a Roman Catholic, or 
any Dissenter, even a Unitarian, but a Jew, a Turk, or an avowed 
Atheist might become a Fellow, or a Teacher of the College; it is 
possible that any one of these, even the latter, might be Provost.’’* 
It is a mistake to suppose that anything like this was done at Oxford 
and Cambridge by the legislation which relaxed their tests; the 
essentially religious character of these great foundations has been 
fully preserved. Trinity College was thus in theory made “ non- 
religious,” that is, as I think, “irreligious”; it was assimilated, in 
conception, to a Queen’s College; but it was idle to suppose, as was 
vainly imagined, that Irish Catholics would resort to it more largely 
than before, or that the Irish Catholic Church would be satisfied. 
On the contrary, now the College has been placed on this new 
footing, the Irish Catholic Bishops have more than ever condemned 
it, and quite rightly, on the principles they maintain ; the Catholics 
educated in it are now a mere handful of students. Happily, how- 
ever, for Ireland, and Irish Protestants, Trinity College has not been 
divested of its religious character; in fact it remains, to all intents, 
a Protestant place of learning; its governing body and dignitaries 
are nearly all Protestants; it is a Protestant institution in every 
sense of the word. It is, therefore, still regarded by the Irish 
Catholics, and by the heads of the Catholic Church of Ireland, as a 
relic of the Protestant Ascendency and consequently to be avoided 
as a place of high education; and the only result of Mr. Fawcett’s 
“reform” has been to strengthen the barriers which exclude the 
great majority of Irishmen from University life. After Disraeli 
had become Minister, in 1874, that great statesman made an attempt 
to redress the injustice, of which he was fully conscious, in the con- 
ditions of high education in Ireland; no doubt can exist that he 
wished to provide the Catholic University of Ireland with funds 
from the State, and, perhaps, to raise it to the level of Trinity 
College. But English opinion would not permit this; Disraeli, now 
Lord Beaconsfield, made a compromise in 1879-80. The Queen’s 
University was abolished ; and other seats of education having been 
left as they were, a Royal University was established, empowered to 
confer degrees on the students of all foundations, who should pass the 


(1) See Irish Education, by Butt, p. 35. A masterly tract, 
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examinations required for the purpose. The Catholic University 
and other institutions of this type were thus enabled indirectly to 
obtain degrees for those who were educated within their precincts ; 
and this has certainly been a beneficent reform. But the Royal 
University is merely an examining board, not a University in the 
true sense of the word; and the Catholic University remains un- 
endowed, while Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges possess 
sufficient endowments and wealth. The Catholic University, it 
should be added, has been divided into separate Colleges ; but it fully 
retains its original character; it is a Catholic foundation ruled by 
the heads of the Irish Catholic Church. 

This, therefore, is the state of high Irish education in the first year 
of the twentieth century. Trinity College provides an admirable 
training for the Irish Protestant ; but it is a Protestant institution in 
its essential nature; and, just and liberal as its authorities are, it 
contains very few Catholic students, and it is discountenanced by 
their religious directors. The Queen’s College of Belfast satisfies 
Presbyterian Ireland ; but the Queen’s Colleges of Galway and Cork 
have failed to bring Catholics within their spheres in anything like 
their due proportion ; and they are proscribed as “ Godless” by the 
Irish Catholic bishops, as they were proscribed by High Churchmen 
in the House of Commons. The Irish Catholic, therefore, as a 
matter of fact, is all but practically excluded from these institutions ; 
and though, if he happens to be a member of the Catholic University, 
and of foundations of the kind, he may obtain a degree given by an 
examining board, he has really hardly any place in Irish University 
life; he is virtually nearly shut out from it. And Trinity College 
and the Queen’s Colleges are supplied with the funds they require 
by the State, and the Catholic University, a place of learning, to 
which the upper middle class of the Irish Catholics would naturally 
resort, which is a seminary upheld by the leaders of their Church, and 
which, many as its disadvantages are, has done excellent work, is left 
out in the cold, and, as such, does not receive a shilling. I do not 
envy those who refuse to see that this whole scheme of education is 
radically unjust, and gives Catholic Ireland a real and great 
grievance; indeed, the arguments of its supporters ought to reduce 
them to silence. It is said that high education in Ireland has long 
been placed on a true basis, because it is ‘free,’ “liberal,” and 
* undenominational ” ; because Trinity College and the Queen’s Col- 
leges admit all persons within their spheres, whatever may or may not 
be their religious faith, and because in any case the Royal University 
can grant degrees to those who choose to avail themselves of it. 
But what is the value of these pleas in the face of long experience 
and the simple facts of the case? Abstractedly, Trinity College is 
“open”; but really it is closed to nine-tenths of the Catholics, who 
ought to have a share in a University career in Ireland: they believe 
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it to be an institution perilous to their faith, and a monument of 
the sectarian domination of the past. It is exactly the same with the 
Queen’s Colleges, save that the objection is more decisive; they are 
practically barred to the Irish Catholic, for “free,” “liberal” and 
‘“ undenominational ” as they may be, the heads of his Church have 
pronounced them ‘“ Godless,” and he keeps studiously aloof from 
them. And can it be said that these scruples of conscience, and 
even these prohibitions are mere blind bigotry? Reverse the 
instance of Trinity College; were the State to set up a great 
Catholic seat of learning in Dublin, and to surround it with the 
traditions of Catholic power, how many Irish Protestants would have 
recourse to it, even though it were fully thrown open to them ? 
Or, were the Colleges of the great foundations of Oxford and 
Cambridge assimilated to the Queen’s Colleges, would not the ery go 
forth that what was “ non-religious ” was “ Godless,”’ and how many 
English parents would send their sons to them? For myself I agree 
with Newman and Edmund Burke on this grave question ; I believe 
that the Catholic aversion to Trinity College and the Queen’s 
Colleges is perfectly right; at all events, it has been unequivocally 
shown during a long series of years. And this being so, on what 
pretence of justice can Irish Catholics be virtually kept out of the 
only seats of education endowed by the State in Ireland, and 
relegated to an Examining Board, and to a Catholic seminary which 
the State has starved? Is not this a palpable and gross wrong, nay, 
may it not be described as a sinister attempt to compel or to bribe 
the Irish Catholic into accepting a system of education of which he 
disapproves at heart ? 

One argument indeed, if it can be called an argument, against 
doing right to Catholic Ireland in University education, and all 
that it involves, cannot be passed over, even within my scanty limits. 
** Popery,” it is said, isan intolerable thing; Protestant England 
must have nothing to do with it ; to establish and endow in Ireland a 
place of learning for “ Papists” is, therefore, touching the unclean, 
and bowing down to Baal. Irish “ Papists’’ must put up with Trinity 
College and Queen’s Colleges as they are. This’pernicious stuff is 
not without effect on the masses in England; it especially gratifies 
the “ Nonconformist conscience,” given to straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels; its influence was seen in a singular Radical 
vote, which, when Home Rule was before the House of Commons, 
in 1893, enabled the Irish Parliament to set up a Catholic University 
of the most exclusive type, which Radicalism would have tabooed in 
the Imperial Parliament. The strength of this prejudice cannot be 
ignored; it is still a real danger to the Irish Catholic claim; but if 
an argument such as this were to prevail, many Catholic institutions 
ought to be shut up; and it is only worthy of Mr. Kensit and those 
who follow in his train ; no statesman, openly at least, would adopt it. 
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The newly appointed Commission will, no doubt, consider the ques- 
tion they have to deal with, in its various aspects, and especially with 
reference to the demand of Catholic Ireland. Two general schemes 
of reforming high Irish education, on equitable and enlightened 
principles, have been advocated within many years; I shall briefly 
direct attention tothem. The first scheme would to some extent 
be modelled on the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s defunct measure, but it 
would be free from its palpable errors, and certainly would be a 
great improvement on it. A national University would be set up in 
Ireland; it would be the supreme seminary of high Irish learning ; 
it should have the power to confer degrees and honours; but probably 
the Royal University would be left unchanged, and should have a 
right to grant degrees as an Examining Board. The Governing 
body of the new institution should be composed of the heads of 
the Colleges to be connected with it, with no admixture of nominees 
of the Government; it should be independent, but should receive 
adequate support from the State. Trinity College would lose its 
privilege of conferring degrees ; but in other respects it would remain 
intact ; it would retain the revenue it possesses ; it would be free to 
maintain its present system of teaching and training. But Trinity 
College, the Catholic University and the Queen’s Colleges—those of 
Galway and Cork—being perhaps suppressed, but Belfast College 
being left as it is, with the possible addition of a few other Colleges, 
would be affiliated to the University that would represent Ireland ; 
this should have its professorial and teaching staff; and it should, 
of course, hold examinations of the students of the subordinate 
Colleges, in order to grant degrees and other honours. The Catholic 
University should be reasonably well endowed, as Trinity College 
and the Queen’s Colleges are ; but it should cease to be wholly under 
Catholic Episcopal control, its governing body should contain a lay 
element ; and its professors and teachers should not be exclusively 
Catholics, though it would remain essentially a Catholic seat of 
learning. In consideration of the assistance to be afforded by the 
State, the heads of the Catholic Church in Ireland, it is well known, 
would agree to these terms. 

The advantages of this scheme cannot be gainsaid ; theoretically, it 
is entitled to very high praise. That it would tend to reconcile the 
hostile races and faiths of Ireland by bringing their youth together 
in the province of learning is a vain imagination, in my judgment ; 
the hopes of the authors of the “National ” system in this respect 
have, in no sense, been realised. But certainly it would remove the 
anomalies, and the one-sided and manifold wrong which high educa- 
tion in Ireland, as it exists, presents; it would produce equality 
within this important sphere; it would place the Irish Protestant 
and the Irish Catholic on the same level; it would make high Irish 
education really free. Were it carried into effect probably we should 
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hear no more about “ Protestant Ascendency ” and “ Godlessness ” 
in the University system of Ireland; a great Catholic grievance 
would be removed; parents who wished for a Protestant, a Catholic, 
or a “ non-religious” education for their sons would have a complete 
unbiassed choice. A National University, too, in Ireland would have 
this special merit ; it would promote general competition in University 
life; the youth of the affiliated Colleges would vie with each other 
in the race for University degrees and honours; the ablest students 
would secure the best prizes; “‘a career would be thrown open to 
every kind of talent.”” The value of all this must be acknowledged ; 
this scheme, nevertheless, I greatly fear, would practically not succeed 
in Ireland under the actual conditions of the national life. The 
heads of the affiliated Colleges would, under this system, be the 
governing body of the University to be brought into being; is it 
probable, things being what they are in Ireland, that they would 
agree even in the administration and the management of the new 
foundation ? Place Dr. Salmon, the Provost of Trinity College, Arch- 
bishop Walsh, to whom the Catholic University owes so much, and 
Dr. Hamilton, the President of the Queen’s College of Belfast, in 
supreme command on the University Board, and could they be 
expected to conduct its general affairs in harmony? And if things, 
as is but too likely, should be brought to a deadlock, would not the 
“Castle”? have a plausible excuse to intervene, to place its nominees on 
the governing body, and thus to deprive the University of its inde- 
pendence, its most precious possession P And even if this apprehension 
were to prove vain, would there not remain an obstacle of even much 
greater force ? Howcould the chiefs of the University fix a standard 
of common: studies, in subjects in which religious questions would 
arise, for the examinations to be held for degrees and honours? would 
not “the religious difficulty ” cause discord that nothing could recon- 
cile? And would not the inevitable result be that Moral Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, Modern History, nay Physical Science, would, as the 
three first were, under Mr. Gladstone’s project, be excluded from the 
University course; and that this plan of learning would be a mere 
caput mortuum as regards the noblest pursuits of the intellect 
of man ? 

The second scheme is much less ambitious; but it is less open to 
objections I fear very grave; it is more Conservative and in unison 
with existing facts. Trinity College should be left completely 
untouched ; it should preserve its right to confer degrees; its funds 
and its mode of education should remain as they are. Two of the 
Queen’s Colleges would disappear as useless, but the Queen’s College 
of Belfast should be made a place of Presbyterian learning, with 
a power to grant degrees and with increased endowments; it should 
become a University in the proper sense of the word; the Royal 
University should continue to be an Examining Board, empowered 
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to grant degrees and honours to all who should merit both, and 
notably to the many students in Ireland who cannot afford residence. 
The Catholic University and its dependent Colleges should receive 
full and frank recognition from the State; it should be supplied 
with suitable buildings and sufficient funds ; it should have the same 
privilege as its rivals to confer degrees and honours. But, as in the 
case of the first scheme, it should not be wholly under Episcopal 
control ; its governing body should, in part, be composed of laymen ; 
its professors and teachers, if in the main Catholics, should not 
necessarily be all of that faith. This scheme would be free from 
the immense difficulties which the Establishment of a National 
University in Ireland presents; it would remove the injustice which, 
in high Irish education, stares us in the face; it would, as far as 
possible, leave things as they are, and it would be more consonant 
to Irish opinion, and more in accord with Irish ideas than any 
National University that could be set up. It would also make high 
education wholly untrammelled; and if it is urged that it forms a 
“denominational ” system in Irish University life, it is sufficient to 
say that this is what all communions in Ireland desire at heart to 
possess. If is generally understood that a project of this kind is 
favoured by the authorities of Trinity College; it would doubtless 
be well received by Presbyterian Ireland; it would be acceptable to 
Catholic Ireland and her heads. Apart from the miserable pretence 
that “it is a vice to pay and bribe Popery,” which I only notice to 
pass it by, the only plausible argument against this plan is, that the 
power given to different places of learning to confer degrees and 
honours might lower the standard of their value ; the degrees of the 
Catholic University, it is hinted, would be almost worthless. But 
this is the affair of the students who seek degrees; the value of 
these are quickly gauged, so to speak, in the market; inferior 
degrees would soon be found to be inferior; and as to the sneer at 
the presumed bad qualities of Catholic University degrees, the great 
success of the students of this foundation at the examinations of the 
Royal University during a series of years, many as are the dis- 
advantages in their way, is a sufficient guarantee that this offensive 
hypothesis is false. The argument, in a word, is mere dull bigotry ; 
besides, the degrees of the Royal University are open to all men, 
if those of the Catholic University were not up to a proper standard, 
as most certainly would not be the case. For the rest the Irish Uni- 
versity Question is pressing; the unfairness of the present arrange- 
ments cannot long continue ; if justice is not done to Cathclic Ireland 
in this matter, Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges will, in the 
long run, probably go the way of the late Irish Established Church 
The Commission, I trust, will at least lay down the lines of an 
equitable, comprehensive, and wise reform. 
Witiiam O’Connor Morris. 
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Ir is little more than a decade since a fair-haired, retiring youth, 
whose poetic aspirations were known only to a few, through the 
limited circulation of his Byronic poem, Pyomethidenios, startled and 
set all Berlin by the ears with a social play full of audacious realism 
and unmistakable talent. The production of the then unknown 
young man’s first essay in drama, by the Freie Biihne, at a matinée, 
was what is called an “ epoch-making ” event in the annals of the 
modern German stage. Its stormy reception was Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
baptism of fire—hisses, cat-calls, opposition applause, tornadoes of 
adverse criticism alike were interpreted by expectant watchers of the 
Teutonic literary heaven, as signals of the dawn of a new era. 

From that day Hauptmann’s name, in spite of the fierce contro- 
versy it even now sometimes provokes, has been associated with ali 
that is of greatest promise and most distinguished achievement in 
the recent literature of his country. Both as realist and idealist his 
fame has spread beyond the confines of Germany, and the sum and 
quality of his works alone ought to be sufficient to eradicate that still 
lingering insular prejudice which is short-sighted enough to acknow- 
ledge the pre-eminence of nothing in contemporary foreign letters, 
outside the imported French novel and French play. 

When scarcely thirty-six, Hauptmann was accorded a year or 
two ago the premature honour of having his life written by Dr. Paul 
Schlenther, at one time the able dramatic critic of the Vossische 
Zeitung, now director of the Vienna Hofburg Theater. There is 
evidence, in every page of his book, that Dr. Schlenther sat down to 
his task with a determination to convince the world of Hauptmann’s 
genius, as strong as Macaulay’s famous resolve that “the Whigs 
should have the best of it.” Nevertheless, the story of Haupt- 
mann’s career is so fascinatingly told, the picture of his unique 
personality so extremely vivid, that the monograph more than justi- 
fies its existence, and the careful analysis given of each play, in 
chronological order, should prove of special value to those who may 
yet need to be enlightened with regard to a series of dramas as 
remarkable as any the close of the century produced. 

Gerhart Hauptmann was born in the Silesia which has supplied 
a milieu for the most effective of his works. His father kept an 
hotel in the little cwr-ort of Obersalzbrun. Gerhart was the youngest 
of four children, a pretty, dreamy boy, fond of games, but the 


(1) Gerhart Hauptmann : sein Lebensgang und seine Dichtung. Von Dr. Paul Schlenther 
‘Berlin: Verlag Fischer). 
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dunce of the village school. Ile followed his two elder brothers 
to the gymnasium in Breslau, where he distinguished himself so 
little that at fifteen, before he was liable for military service, he 
was taken away, and sent to learn farming on the estate of some 
country relations. Here he apparently did nothing, though in 
reality he was keenly observing characters that afterwards served 
him as prototypes of the old Vockerats in his charming domestic 
drama, Kinsame Menschen. As an art-student he returned to 
Breslau, then joined his favourite brother Carl at the University 
of Jena, matriculating at Easter, 1882, as studiosus historic. 

He was at Jena admitted to a small scholastic coterie who wor- 
shipped Darwin and Wagner, but he made little progress in his 
studies, and next started on a voyage on board a steamship be- 
longing to his eldest brother, by this time a prosperous Hamburg 
merchant. 

The history of his travels has been told in the adventures of Selin, 
the yellow-haired hero of his Promethidenios. On the coast of Spain 
he encountered vice for the first time in the shape of fallen woman, 
and with this Galahad’s disgust was mingled profound pity and 
indignation against those “ murderers of virtue ” who ruined women, 
and then cast them off. In Capri the sublime beauties of Nature 
. were marred for him by the sight of human suffering and poverty, 
and thus early the Weltschmers, of which there is so strong a vein in 
his writings, took possession of his soul. The influence of the art of 
Michael Angelo in Rome awoke again Hauptmann’s talent forsculpture, 


and he rented a studio there; but home-sickness and typhoid fever soon . 


drove him back to Germany. Dr. Schlenther tells a pretty story of 
the family of orphaned sisters, spinning in the vaulted hall of their 
old-world home, with its ancient grey walls, palatial rooms, and 
carved oak chimney-pieces, from which the three Hauptmann 
brothers chose their brides. Gerhart was twenty-two when he 
married his young sister-in-law—the clever dark-eyed girl and ad- 
mirable “critic on the hearth,’’ whose fortune relieved him from 
any further anxiety about money-matters. The bitter necessity of 
turning out “ pot-boilers,’’ which so often dulls the early glow of 
genius, he never experienced. Inevitably the youthful pair gravi- 
tated to Berlin, the centre that draws young Germany like a magnet, 
to find an outlet for its dreams and aspirations. In Erkner, an 
eastern suburb of the capital, about whose lake and pine-woods there 
lies a subtle melancholy peculiar to the Ddrkisch atmosphere, the 
embryo dramatist settled down to follow the path of authorship. 
He attended Treitsche’s famous lectures, though he held academic 
routine in contempt ; steeped himself in the study of sociology, 
acknowledged Darwin and Marx as his masters, but attached himself 
to no political party. 
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In 1885, Promethidenlos (since withdrawn from publication by the 
poet himself) was published, and in spite of the nebulous philosophy, 
false quantities, and sometime grotesque rhymes, it contained enough 
fine passages and lofty imagery to excite the enthusiasm of one 
eminent modern German critic, at least. Karl Bleibtreu wrote of it 
that in “grandeur of ideas, nobility and rhythm of language, it 
towered Titan-high above the weak-kneed halting productions of the 
mediocre poetasters of the day.” 

But Hauptmann was soon to turn his back on cravings for the 
beautiful expressed in narrative form, and to abandon the monologue 
for the dramatic dialogue of which he has been an unrivalled master 
from the first. His residence at Erkner drew him into intimacy with 
Max Kretzer, the novelist who boldly introduces the figure of Christ 
into his realistic studies of slum-life; and with Arno Holz, possessor 
of an exquisite lyrical gift, yet more celebrated for his crassly 
Zolaesque sketch, Papa Hamlet, which at that time—the palmy days 
of Ibsen’s Ghosts and independent theatres—had been welcomed by 
Berliners as the one instance of undefiled native naturalistic talent. 
Holz may be said to have prepared the road for Hauptmann, with 
whom he offered to collaborate in the writing of his first play, an offer 
Hauptmann, fortunately for his reputation, firmly declined, though 
when his virgin dramatic effort appeared in book form, it was 
dedicated, with deepest respect, to the “ consequentesten aller Realisten 
—Arno Holz.” The latter was responsible for its title, Vor Son- 
nenaufgang (Before Sunrise), which seemed appropriate enough to 
those who beheld in the play an abundance of strength, splendid 
courage, and promise of a great future, but for the faction to whom 
it was nothing but a succession of gruesome pictures, each more 
terrible than the last, the title must have sounded ironically idyllic. 

Hauptmann did not go for inspiration to the pages of Zola, Tolstoi, 
and Ibsen, any more than to the pages of Scribe, Dumas, or Sardou, 
but direct to the heart of the German people. The milieu he chose 
was the neighbourhood he had known from childhood, where he 
remembered having seen peasant-farmers, to whom the discovery of 
coal on their property had suddenly brought great wealth and a 
change in their condition of life disastrous to their morals. 

The family of peasant-millionaires, depicted in Vor Sonnenaufgang, 
breakfast off champagne and oysters and feed their cattle out of silver 
troughs, while the farm servants remain underfed, and worse off than 
before their master’s acquisition of riches. The head of this family 
is a drunkard, whose vice has not only been inherited by the eldest 
daughter, but has been transmitted to her three-year-old child. His 
son-in-law, flashy and flippant, a cleverly-drawn type of the 
‘smart ” bourgeois, speculates with his wife’s fortune with a freedom 
that promises its speedy disappearance. The younger and unmarried 
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daughter, Helene, has been educated at a Moravian school, and feels 
herself a fish out of water in her unrefined home. Her step-mother 
is a coarse, vulgar woman, who, while her besotted husband soaks 
in the village inn, carries on an amour with the clownish, pigeon- 
shooting owner of a neighbouring farm. Into this household comes 
by chance Alfred Loth, a young Socialist dreamer, who is studying 
the Silesian miners with a view to writing a work on the labour 
question. At first sight, Helene loses her heart to the good-looking 
faddist and man of ideas; and he, captivated by her ingenuous 
freshness, her beauty, and superb health, which he thinks may be an 
instrument in perpetuating his own vigorous stock, precipitately 
makes love, and becomes engaged to her. Then he learns unex- 
pectedly from the village doctor, a scientific man, attending the 
unfortunate inebriate sister in her confinement, that Helene belongs 
to a race in whom the vice of intemperance is hereditary, and without 
a word of explanation he leaves the girl, who, in despair at his 
desertion, stabs herself. 

All the scenes between Loth and Helene are delightful, and 
display, even thus early, the poetic touch far more strongly than the 
operating knife of the consequenter Realist. One, at least, may be 
quoted, because nothing, perhaps, could be a more characteristic 
example of that spontaneous and perfectly life-like dialogue in which 
Hauptmann excels. 


A summer-house. HELENE and LoTH, seated a little distance from each other. 
[After a silence. 

Lotu. What a quantity of beautiful hair you have, Friiulein. 

HELENE. Yes, I know. My brother-in-law says you rarely see such a fine 
head of hair, even in the town. The plait on the top is as thick as my wrist. It 
comes down to my knees when I undo it. Feel it, isn’t it like silk ? 

LorH. Just like silk. [A shudder runs through him: he stoops and kisses her 
haw. 

HELENE. [startled] I am terribly ashamed of myself. I have thrown myself at 
your head. What must you think of me? 

Lota. [edging nearer and taking her hand] You musn’t worry about that. 

HELENE. [sighing] Oh! think if Sister Schmittgen knew! 

Lotu. Who is Sister Schmittgen ? 

HELENE. One of the teachers at the Pension. 

LotH. What puts her into your head now? 

HELENE. She was so good. [Laughs softly to herself. | 

Lotu. Why are you laughing ? 

HELENE. [with a mock-pious, half humorous air] She had only one long tooth. 
She used to sing in the choir, and “ Triste, triste, mein Volk” always came o 
‘* Réste, riste, mein Volk.” It was too funny. None of us could help laughing. 

[Lorn is infected by her gaiety, and laughs too. He puts his arm 
round HELENE. 

HELENE. [resisting] Oh no, don’t. I have been so forward. 

LotH. I won’t have you say that. 

HELEN. But it was my fault. You have yourself tothank. Why did you—— 
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[LotH again takes her in his arms, and draws her closer. At first 
she tries to free herself, then gives in, and looks frankly and bliss- 
fully into Loru’s eyes, which bend over her intoxicated with 
happiness. Involuntarily she kisses him first. Both flush; he 
returns the kiss with passionate intensity. Giving and taking 
of kisses is for a few moments the only conversation. | 

Lotu. Lene! They call you Lene here, don’t they ? 

HELENE. [hissing him] Call me something different then. Call me by the 
name you like best. 

LorH. Dearest ! [Interchange of kisses begins anew. ] 

HELENE. [clasped in Loru’s arms, with her head on his breast, her lips half closed, 
whispers in ecstasy.] How lovely! how lovely ! 

LotH. To die with you thus—— 

HELENE. [earnestly] To live! Why talk of dying now ? 

* * * . * 


Lotu. [after a pause] You have such a pretty hand. [Strokes it.] 

HELENE. Have 1? [Leans against his shoulder.] I am quite dizzy—dizzy from 
joy. It’s all been so sudden. 

Lor. Yes, so sudden. 

HELENE. Do you really love me, really, really ? 

Loru. Really ? 

HELENE. Say “really ” a hundred times. 

Lorn. Really, really and truly. 

HELENE. Ah, now you are trying to get out of it! 

Lorn. That one ‘‘ truly ” stands for a hundred “ reallys.” 

HELENE. In Berlin, I suppose ? 

Lotru. No, in Witzdorf. 

HELENE. Look at my little finger, and don’t laugh. 

Lorn. With pleasure. 

HEteENE. Tell me, honestly, besides your first love, how many have you—lov— 
Ah, now you are laughing at me. 

Lorn. I will be serious with you, dearest. I consider it my duty to tell you 
that I have been attracted by a great number of women 

HELENE. [springing to her feet, and holding her hand over his mouth] Tell me 
that later—afterwards. Years afterwards. When we are old—when I ask you. 
Not before—not before. 

Lorn. As you wish, dear. 

HELENE. Now I would rather hear something deliciously pleasant. Listen— 
say this after me. I have loved you—— 

Lorn. “I have loved you.” 

Hetene. And only you—— 

Lorn. “ And only you.” 

HELENE. In the whole of my life—— 

Lotu. ‘* In the whole of my life.” 

HetENE. And will love only you to my life’s end—— 

Lorn. ‘‘ And will love only you to my life’s end.’’ And that is the truth, 
as I am an honest man. 

HELENE. [joyously] I did’nt tell you to say that ! 

LotH. But I do say it! [Kisses.] 








The character of the heroine of this village tragedy is an admir- 
able conception, triumphantly carried out. She is superior to her 
environment, pure amidst impurity, yet she is too loyal to deny that 
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she belongs by nature to the drunken father from whose assaults she 
is not safe, to the sensual brother-in-law whose unlawful advances 
revolt her, to the step-mother who insults her—these people are 
bound up with her in the bundle of life, till the advent of the 
teetotal orator and social democrat, the one man she has ever seen 
that she can admire and love, and then the prospect of escape from 
vulgarity, of light, air, freedom, opens like heaven before her eyes. 
But he, when he sees her under the shadow of a family tragedy 
associated with the vices that are most repulsive and abhorrent to 
his principles, sees her differently, and after a twelve hours’ courtship, 
he leaves her as Faust left his Gretchen, and the girl so brave before, 
has not the courage to face her terrible life again. 

All the wrongs of suffering humanity seem synthetized in the 
pathetic figure of Helene. She is the one distinctly original creation 
in Vor Sonnenaufgang, and to her, German play-goers owe the 
emancipation of their stage from the French courtesan of the Fedora 
type, so long in the ascendant there. 

A lively battle between critics, for and against the new work, was 
still raging in the newspapers, especially in the columns of the 
Deutsches Tagblatt, where it was championed by Ernst von Wolzogen, 
now himself a dramatist of repute, when the young poet, vituperated 
by some as ‘‘a painter of the putrid ” and “ glorifier of the unclean,” 
but hailed by others as a budding Goethe, and the coming glory of 
the New Movement, quietly withdrew to his suburb, and set to work 
on another play. 

Das Friedensfest is again a familien katastrophe, aud in point of 
construction an advance on Vor Sonnenaufyang. 

The scene is laid in a large, old-fashioned country-house, full of 
draughts and ghosts, situated in that landscape of pine-forest and 
sandy heath, familiar to Hauptmann through his residence in Erkner. 

Under this roof, three children have grown up under the eyes of 
loveless parents. The father, Dr. Scholz, a scientific man, married a 
girl of sixteen, his inferior both socially and intellectually, and his 
wife’s tactlessness and inability to understand him, have been the 
cause of his intellect running to seed. He becomes a nervous, hypo- 
chondriacal egoist, who one day tormented his children with useless 
instruction, and another, left them to their own devices. They have 
had no chance of growing up anything but morally diseased, and 
when the play opens, Augusta, the girl, is a prematurely soured 
spinster, hysterically quarrelsome. Robert, the eldest son, a selfish, 
cantankerous cynic, and Wilhelm, really the best of them all, has 
been wandering about the world under a cloud of shame and disgrace, 
because, in chivalrous defence of his mother, he one day struck his 
father a blow in the face that drove Dr. Scholz from the house, to 
which he has never since returned. Through his own exertions, 
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Wilhelm has become a teacher of music, and is betrothed to one 
of his pupils, the winsome little ingénue, Ida. The girl and her 
mother are simple optimists who believe their gentle tactful hands 
can remove the heavy burden that weighs on Wilhelm’s sensitive 
conscience. He shall be reconciled with his relatives, and they 
think all will be well, so they invite themselves to stay in the old, 
chill, gloomy house, presided over by the angel of discord, and 
arrange festivities for Christmas Eve. By a strange coincidence, on 
that very day old Dr. Scholz, afflicted with heart-disease, returns 
home after his long absence, with a view to forgiving and forgetting 
all round, before he dies. ‘Wilhelm’s agitation at meeting his father 
is so uncontrollable, that as he goes down on his knees to ask his 
pardon for the past, he swoons. The father, full of affectionate 
concern, uses his medical skill to restore his son to consciousness, and 
his kindness has such an effect upon the others that even the cold, 
satirical Robert offers to shake hands with Wilhelm, Augusta falls 
on her father’s neck, there is general embracing ; and the reconcilia- 
tion, to the joy of Ida, seems accomplished. Fora short time all 
goes merrily as a marriage bell, then the spirit of strife takes hold 
of these poor souls once more. 

The Christmas-tree is dismantled, and Ida has the temerity to offer 
Robert a small gift from its branches, which he scoffingly declines to 
accept, for in secret he is in love with his brother’s lovely young 
fiancée, and cannot bring himself to pick up the crumbs that fall from 
Wilhelm’s table. Robert’s sneers at what he calls “childish non- 
sense ’’ become more and more pronounced on Ida’s voice being heard 
in the adjoining room, singing Christmas carols to the piano, and 
Wilhelm’s resentment at his conduct bursts forth in passionate 
expressions of anger. Augusta, who has been wrangling with 
Robert, and smarting under his taunts only an hour before, now takes 
his part: and Dr. Scholz asserts his belated parental authority by 
ordering Robert to leave the room. Wrathful excitement brings on 
an attack of those hallucinations which the old man has only been keep- 
ing temporarily at bay. He wards off Wilhelm’s caresses as if they had 
been blows, and living over again the fearful scene of years before, 
falls to the ground, imagining that he has been struck once more by 
his now penitent son. 

No wonder the youth’s future mother-in-law regards with horror 
the ill-fated house into which her innocent child is to marry. But the 
girl herself never flinches in her devotion: her conduct is the very 
reverse of Alfred Loth’s in Vor Sonnenaufgang, for the more she 
knows of her lover’s home the more she clings to him, and when he, 
conscious that his character resembles his father’s, and that he may 
make, in his turn,a bad husband and a tyrannical parent, offers to 
release her, she will not listen to his faltering argument. 
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We take leave of the pair kneeling at the father’s death-bed, and 
the cloud that has hung over this family from the beginning is not 
in the end dispersed, otherwise the play would be a comedy instead 
of a compact, well-balanced little tragedy, as faithful a presentation 
of an abnormal phase of life, as artistic in plan, as anything Haupt- 
mann has done since. At the same time it is, and is likely to remain, 
the most unpopular of his works, for its interest is too far removed 
from the highway of ordinary emotions, and the action, such as it is, 
is limited almost entirely to what Lessing calls “‘ the inferior struggle 
of succeeding thoughts.” 

In the same year, 1890, as Das Friedenfest was given by the Freie 
Bihne, Hauptmann was ready with a third play. 

In Einsame Menschen he abandons psychiatrical problems to portray 
normal conditions, but his standard of the normal is not the generally 
accepted one. Johannes Vockerat, the invertebrate hero, at any rate, 
is tarred with the same brush as the Scholz family, and like Helene 
in the first play, his end is suicide. 

The background of ELinsame Menschen is a villa with a verandah, 
at Friedrichshagen, overlooking the Mugelsee, not far from the 
railway. 

A gifted young scholar, comfortably off, has retired here for quiet, 
and to brace his nerves for the completion of his first work on 
psychology. The play opens with the christening-feast of his son 
and heir. Vockerat’s parents have come from the country for the 
little ceremony, which is performed in the house by the local pastor. 
Another guest is Braun, an old college friend of Vockerat the younger. 
He is the antipodes of the two old folks. They are life-like portraits 
representing the “good old times.” They fear God, pray with the same 
regularity as they eat and drink, and yet enjoy their little jokes and 
occasional worldliness. They have brought up their only son, Johannes, 
in the faith of his fathers, and on good country ham. But the boy 
lived in a new age, and thought for himself. He read Darwin and 
Haeckel, and in the same set that the desultory artist Braun became 
without a struggle an out-and-out agnostic, Johannes wrestled with 
the creed of his childhood, and after bitter inward combats purged 
himself of it for ever. All the same, he was a conscientious evolu- 
tionist, not quite at home in his new views. He marries a sweet 
yielding young creature, and when the child is born, he consents to 
its receiving Christian Baptism, to please her and the grand-parents, 
though he despises himself for making this concession to a “ creed 
outworn.” 

The christening party are gathered in the little parlour, when the 
door opens, and with the outer autumn air comes in an unexpected 
and uninvited guest. Her entry is not so boisterous and upsetting 
as Hilda Wangel’s in the Master Builder. Friiulein Anna Mahr, the 
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Zurich girl-student, half German, half Russian, is described in the 
stage directions as “ Four and twenty years of age, of average height, 
with small head, dark, smooth hair, delicate, mobile features, graceful 
and quick in her movements, with a self-assertive air, and a certain 
free-and-easy gaiety, modified by modesty and tact. She is dressed 
in black.” Anna knows Braun, and, on passing through Berlin, 
she has “looked him up ” at his lodgings, and is now brought to the 
Vockerat’s villa by his landlady to find him. This is the raison 
@’étre of a casual visit, prolonged at first over a day and a night, then 
over a week, and even longer. 

The girl helps Mamma Vockerat with the housekeeping, strikes 
up a friendship with the gentle little wife, Frau Kithe, rows on the 
lake with Johannes, walks with him in the pine woods, above all, 
goes over his beloved manuscript and discusses it with keen intelli- 
gence and interest. The husband who considers himself so mis- 
understood by his people, finds in the stranger the most congenial 
companion he has ever known. She is a “ breath from the twentieth 
century ” acting like a tonic on his brain and nerves. Neither of 
them intends the least harm; there is no clumsy violation of any of 
the commandments, and to the last they “ Friulein Anna” and 
“ Herr Doctor” each other. But, of course, the others, as the say- 
ing is, “ begin to talk.” Braun mutters imprecations in his beard, 
Mamma Vockerat fumes and threatens to “speak her mind.” The 
necessity of separation is thrust on them and shows them, for the 
first time, how near they have drawn to one another. The more 
they try the less able are they to conceal the fact. Johannes becomes 
capricious and morose to his long-suffering wife, at whom he hurls 
the reproach, “ Friulein Anna was right when she said the nursery 
and kitchen bound your horizon. There is nothing outside for the 
ordinary German woman.” 

Things are brought to a crisis by the meddling of the well- 
meaning but narrow-minded elder Frau Vockerat, who sends for 
her husband to remonstrate with their erring son, the old man 
having gone home to his farm after the christening. The guest has 
taken leave once, even started for the station, but has been persuaded 
by her host to change her mind. At last, after some further hesi- 
tation, she really departs, and before wrenching herself away, lets 
Johannes give her a “ fraternal” kiss, the only one they have ever 
exchanged. As a souvenir, too, she leaves him a ring. 

“This ring,” she explains, in a broken voice, “ was taken .. . 
Herr Johannes . . . from the finger of a dead woman . . . who 
followed ... her . . . husband to Siberia . . . and endured... 
every ... hardship... athisside.. . till theend. . . . (softly 
and humorously). Our case is reversed.” And she goes on, “ When 
you look at it... in hours of weakness... then... think of 
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one who is far away . . . lonely as youare . . . fighting this same 
battle. . . . Farewell!” 

It is probable that Anna, in her free student-life, untrammelled by 
convention, will have the courage to live down the parting. Not so 
Johannes; he, separated from his Platonically-adored girl friend, 
bound hand and foot by circumstances, chafing under blind prejudice 
and upbraidings from his nearest and dearest, lacks strength of will 
to face the future. The engine shriek of the train that whirls 
Fraulein Anna away is a signal for him to seek a Wertherian 
solution to his troubles, in the bottom of the lake, and in her agony 
at her husband’s fate, the neglected little wife cries with some 
truth, “ Father! Mother! you drove him to it.” But Papa Voc- 
kerat accepts the catastrophe as the retribution demanded by a just 
and wrathful Deity. 

In spite of blunders in stage technique, of which Das Friedensfest 
was altogether guiltless, Hinsame Menschen appeals, perhaps more than 
any other of Hauptmann’s dramas, to the literary ¢/ite. With all its 
faults it is a masterly conception. How wonderful is the motive in 
itself, the motive of human beings, loving and tormenting each other 
because their souls are einsam, solitary, apart, and they are unable to 
find a bridge by which they can cross the dividing gulf. Endless, 
exquisite pain lies in the situation, and it requires the most delicate 
handling, because the unexpressed is the key to the whole. 

“Das Kommt von allein sein,” says Anna, dpropos of the deep 
line of pain between the eyebrows of Johannes Vockerat, as she 
examines his photograph. ‘ Wer allein ist der muss viel leiden von 
den andern.” 

Six years before he wrote the Versunkene Glocke, Hauptmann 
anticipated its poetry in Einsame Menschen. Hardly anything more 
truly poetic can be conceived than the cradle-song, sung by Baby 
Vockerat’s peasant-nurse, or the Russian Volkslied which Anna 
hums in the twilight on the eve of her long-deferred departure. 
An aroma of tender, indefinable sadness, a drip of tears, hang about 
every line. 

The verse and the imagery of the Versunkene Glocke are poetry 
unalloyed: there the musical rhythm and fantasy carry you along, 
but is it not a greater triumph to discover the poetic gold in the 
dross of every-day language, and the common lives of every-day 
people ? 

The idea of the two plays is, in some respects, similar. In 
both a young man, with the artistic temperament, finds his milieu 
stunts endeavour, and that his devoted THaus-frau cannot share his 
intellectual ambitions. The figure of another woman, from an 
unknown world, enters his life and inspires him to attain his ideal. 
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If he were free she would be considered his good angel, but social 
ties and tradition convert her, instead, into his evil genius. 

Einsame Menschen was not confined to the boards of an inde- 
pendent theatre, but has been performed on a variety of stages and 
in many different languages. However, it was reserved for his next 
work, Die Weber, in point of power his masterpiece, to give Haupt- 
mann a really cosmopolitan reputation. 

Unlike Schiller, who laid the scenes of his great dramas one after 
the other in North Italy, Spain, England, Poland, France and 
Switzerland, and only once—in the case of Wallenstein—in Germany, 
Hauptmann, in his creative work, has remained wedded to his native 
soil. The nomadic spirit, so strongly developed in himself, taking 
him on long journeys up and down Europe and across the Atlantic, 
finds no echo in his writings. As one of his later works, Fuhrmann 
Henschel, testifies, he has not yet finished exploiting the old home in 
Silesia, to whose mountain districts he has constantly returned, mixing 
with the people, thus fortifying youthful memories, and gaining a 
complete mastery of the Silesian dialect, of which he makes such 
effective use in Die Weber. 

As the grandson of one of those starving weavers of the forties, 
Hauptmann grasped all the details of the weaver rising, result of a 
three-hundred-years struggle for daily bread, which constitutes the 
grimly tragic chapter in the history of his province. The poet’s 
origin accounts in some degree for the strongly humanistic side to 
his genius, and the under-current of social ethics running through 
most of his work. Portraits show that culture and refinement have 
not entirely effaced from his striking features traces of bequeathed 
suffering. The brow is pure and Raphaelean, the eye both dreamy 
and penetrating, the nose prelate-like, but above the clear-cut, 
resolute chin, painfully-closed lips betray a deep-lying resentment 
against wrong, born in his weaver blood. 

Robert Hauptmann, the prosperous inn-keeper, who himself had 
known want, used often to gather the boys round the fireside and 
tell them stories of their grandfather, who suffered the pangs of 
hunger at the spinning-wheel. The impression these stories left on 
the imagination of the youngest, Gerhart, was indelible. In the 
simple lines with which he dedicates Die Weber to his father, he 
admits them to have been the primary inspiration of this epic of 
misery, which rests, also, upon a sound historical basis. Hauptmann 
derived his facts from documentary evidence, and from Dr. Alfred 
Zimmerman’s history of the Silesian riots of the early forties, a book 
of enthralling interest. Therein is given an account of the Blut- 
gericht, the song that was the weaver’s Marseillaise, a manifesto in 
rhythmic, regular verse, of all the hideous grievances and oppression 
under which they groaned. It spread from house to house, every- 
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where fanning the smouldering revolt into flames. The rioters 
stormed the mansions of their capitalist employers, wrecked the 
furniture, and were shot down by the military for their pains. As 
speedily as it flared up, the courage of the insurgents was extinguished, 
and they sunk again into sullen, dull acquiescence in their miserable 
lot. It is obvious that out of such material it was not possible to 
evolve a drama of liberation, like Schiller’s Ze// or Goethe’s Egmont. 
Die Weber has been called a play without a hero, though Friedrich 
Spielhagen’s professes to have found the hero in hunger, abstractumpro 
concreto. Certainly the old dramatic hero, in the esthetic sense, the 
mastering personality who impresses himself on the world, and either 
conquers it or goes under, is there conspicuous by his absence. 

Instead of depicting one man as a type of all, Hauptmann takes us 
from one hovel to another, showing us in each the weaver profile in 
collective wretchedness and starvation. The impression is accent- 
uated in crescendo, through a panorama of sombre tableaux. It is vivid 
enough to begin with, when the curtain rises, on pay-day, in a 
grey, bald, unfurnished room, into which troop a procession of 
weavers, men, women and children, the men prematurely aged and 
bent, their clothes tattered and patched, the women and children 
hollow-eyed, half naked, pitiable figures, which might have served as 
models for Holbein’s Dance of Death. They lay their work, the fruit 
of long hours of bitter toil, on a bench, to be examined by the 
overseer, Pfeifer, once a weaver himself, now the brutal and harsh 
assistant of the wealthy employer of the weavers’ labour. He doles 
them out their miserable wage, making deductions for flaws in the 
woof, heedless of the remonstrances and heartrending entreaties of 
the starving women. There is low guttural grumbling and curses 
among the men, and a boy who faints with hunger is removed into 
the chief’s office to prevent the sight creating more bad blood. One 
old man holds wrapped in a pocket-handkerchief the pet dog of his 
family, which he has slaughtered to fill the long empty pot, and a 
telling incident in the second act, which introduces us to this old 
man’s home, is the inability of his stomach, weakened from fasting, 
to retain roast dog. 

It is a young reserve soldier, Moritz Jiger, who has distinguished 
himself in military service, and come back to his native place, the 
dazzling possessor of a silver watch and a fortune of ten thalers, who 
brings the revolutionary song into the weavers’ midst. The song 
leaps up, and, spreading like wildfire, takes hold of every brain. It 
is sung at a weayver’s funeral, and is heard at last in the gilded, 
gaudy drawing-room of the rich sweater, Dreissiger, where he is 
playing whist with his wife, the parson, and his children’s tutor, who 
has a sneaking sympathy with the oppressed, when an incursion of 
hungry, desperate weavers surprises and breaks up the party. Frau 
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Dreissiger, panic-stricken, throws herself on the coachman’s breast 
and implores him to drive her from the scene of riot, while the 
ragged intruders stand on the velvet chairs, the women looking at 
their own weird, gaunt faces in the mirrors, the men tearing the 
pictures from the walls and smashing the ornaments. 

The fourth act sees the crushing and trampling out of the insur- 
rection by the forces of law and order, and the drama ends hopelessly 
enough, with the death from a bullet of the pious weaver-patriarch. 
He, the only man who has refused to join the rioters and stain his 
hands with blood, he is shot down as he sits praying at his loom. 

Die Weber makes severe demands on the actor’s art, for it contains 
fifty-five characters, all requiring to be strongly individualised. As 
is well-known, its performance at a leading Berlin theatre was sup- 
pressed by police intervention on the ground that the powerful 
delineation of a distressful period long past, might have a special 
bearing on the present, and incite the discontented masses to lawless- 
ness. This step doubled curiosity with regard to the play in every 
town in Germany, and the book sold by tens of thousands. By the 
time the veto was removed:(among leading men who agitated for its 
removal were Gust&v Freytag and Professor Virchow), and Die Weber 
was finally given at the Deutsches Theater, excitement concerning it 
knew no bounds. An unprecedented succession of “ sold-out houses” 
was the result, and the interest was kept alive by speeches in the 
Reichstag, and political demonstrations in favour of a play which 
really had no political motive. 

But the greatest triumph Die Weber achieved was the conquest of 
Paris. In the memory of man such a thing had hardly been known 
as a German drama meeting with an enthusiastic reception at the 
hands of a French audience. The German victories of 1870 were 
amply avenged in the region of drama, for whereas since then the 
artificial sensationalism of Sardou and the superficial cleverness of the 
younger Dumas, had held complete sway on the Berlin stage, not 
even a play of Schiller’s had been seen in Paris. 

Antoine, the free-lance of modern French theatrical managers, 
played Hauptmann’s Weavers as his trump card, and the sensation it 
created surpassed his expectations. Zola himself attended the 
rehearsals, and gave expression to his marked approval of the new 
Teutonic naturalism. 

Thus Hauptmann’s work was given an international, as well as a 
social, significance. He was credited with having brought about a 
rapprochement between the literature of the two hostile countries, 
which was held as an important advance on the road to a complete 
reconciliation, and for this reason Die Weber, in German literary 
circles, stands already outside the pale of criticism, and is accorded 
the same silent reverential admiration as Goethe’s Faust. To approach 
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it in anything but a non-critical attitude is regarded as a species of 
artistic /ése majesté. 

We pass over the two breezy comedies Hauptmann threw off under 
the influence of a Moliére revival in Berlin, Co//ege Crampton and 
Der Biberpelz—one a Rembrandtesque study of a bibulous Bohemian 
artist, the other a scathing and amusing satire on Prussian official 
pomposity. Clever and worthy of attention as these comedies are 
intrinsically, they have no real bearing on the dramatist’s develop- 
ment. His ascent on aerial pinions from the abysses of realism into 
the idealistic realms of the Versunkene Glocke can be traced without 
them. 

In Hannele Mattern’s Himmelfahrt (the title has since been abbre- 
viated into Hanne/e), Hauptmann took a new departure by grafting 
symbolism on an ultra-realistic background. 

The quaint dream-drama should be familiar to English readers 
through Mr. Archer’s translation, published in 1894, though no 
reading acquaintance with it can give any idea of its unique effect on 
the stage. The earlier title expressed the dual action of the drama— 
the action of reality and of dreams. Hannele was the neglected, 
deplorable little beggar girl, beaten and half starved, who tried to 
end her wretched existence in the village pond—Lumpen Princessin, 
* Princess of Rags,”’ as her school-fellows jibingly dubbed her. But 
through her ascension (Himme/fuhrt), the sphere of this helpless. 
little bundle of human misery and pain is widened. God’s voice calls 
to her from the icy depths of the water: friendly angels comfort her 
dreams: the Herr Schoolmaster she adores is transformed into the 
Hferr Jesu, who invites children to come to Him, and pardons wicked 
little girls. Hannele lies on a straw mattress in the workhouse, but 
her childish faith endows her dying hours with bliss. The child has 
manufactured for herself a supernatural world. All that she has longed 
for and had to go without, all the hymns she had learnt, and the 
fairy tales her dead mother had told her, and the Church pictures. 
that had enchanted her eyes, contribute to the building of her beautiful 
city. In her Paradise, there is not only psalm-singing and harp- 
playing, but eating and drinking, and her celestial table is spread 
with all sorts of dainties that the child has only known on earth by 
hearsay. A hundred small vanities are included in her hopes of 
existence beyond the grave, including a hunch-backed village tailor 
to measure her for a robe of shining silk, and shoes as small as 
Cinderella’s, for Hannele wishes to be a smart little Bride of Heaven. 
It is vouchsafed to her in her dream to be present at her own funeral. 
Dying, she sees herself dead. Homage is paid her by young and 
old, she hears excuses made for her having sought death in the pond. 
Her small comrades have trudged through the snow to come and look 
at her, lying in her glass coffin, and to beg pardon for having teased her. 
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Hiannele is specially pleased to hear Nurse Martha, and her dear 
teacher, Gottwald, mourning for her with so much heart-felt sorrow. 
She feels now there is justice on earth, because she, the poor abused 
little girl, is highly esteemed, while her drunken step-father, through 
shame and remorse, hangs himself. 

On the stage we see the dying child in her real miserable plight. 
We hear her moans and delirious chatter, and we see the illusions 
conjured up by fever. Every fluctuation in the physical condition 
of the patient is skilfully indicated. When the fever is highest, the 
dreams are bad, directly she is calmer, lovely visions float around 
her. She converses with the doctor and nurse, whom she confuses 
with her dead mother, but gradually her soul is soaring into another 
world. 

Its dual character adds enormously to the technical difficulties of 
Hannele, for it is necessary to observe the subtle distinction between 
the world of reality and the world of fantasy. The arduous task is 
imposed on the actors of altering their voices, and giving them a far- 
away, dreamy intonation, when they appear as phantoms instead of 
as living figures. Anything like declamatory elocution would here 
be out of place. Dr. Schlenther has dedicated his book on Hauptmann 
to the young actress who originally created the part of Hannele, and 
possessed in a rare degree that combination of qualifications indis- 
pensable to an ideal presentment of the beggar-girl visionary, a 
child-like physique and a mature intelligence. 

On the 13th of November, 1893, the eve of the author’s 31st 
birthday, Hannele was produced at the Royal Theatre, Berlin, and 
drew forth a variety of conflicting opinions. On the one hand, a 
scare was raised that, like Die Weber, it would endanger the public 
peace, by exciting sympathy for the canai//e; on the other, the poet 
was anathematized for having taken a retrogressive stride in art, 
which had landed him far back in the benighted middle ages, and he 
was accordingly stoned, as an apostate from naturalism. But many 
were deeply impressed by the poetic charm of the performance, apart 
from its fendenz, none less than Hauptmann’s French admirer, 
Antoine, who came from Paris to be present at the premiére of 
Hannele, and was enchanted alike with its realistic beginning and its, 
in some quarters, abused mystic-symbolical ending. The dream- 
drama, however, was not so well received by Parisians'as Die Weber 
had been. In America, on the contrary, it excited an immense 
amount of notice and enthusiasm. Perhaps the most flattering tribute 
paid Hannele was an article by Gustav Freytag, which appeared in 
a German review a year before his death. “The relations between 
the child-woman and Christ the bridegroom,” wrote the veteran 
novelist, with regard to a much disputed point in the play, “ are 
uralt, and essentially German. We have the same thing in the 
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poems of the Saxon nun, Hroswitha, in the 10th century. At the 
time of the Troubadours the representation of the bridal coach of the 
Virgin is often given in great detail, and even in the sacred songs of 
the Pietists, dating as late as the beginning of the last century, and 
in old Volkslieder still sung by the people, traces of the same idea are 
to be found. The poet has utilised this theme with the utmost care 
and delicacy in his dream of Entsagungen.” 

Before he had begun to work on Hannele, Hauptmann had been 
strongly attracted by the subject of the Peasants’ War, an historical 
episode of four centuriesago. He paid long visits to Rotenburg, that 
small gem of mediwval towns, went on to Nuremberg and 
Wurzburg, where he became saturated with the spirit of the past, 
and, incidentally, a passionate enthusiast for the old German art of 
Adam Kraft and Peter Vischer. The so-called poet of Democracy 
prosecuted his antiquarian researches with as much conscientious 
diligence as any Dryasdust historian, and then cast the vast amount 
of material collected into the most ambitious and the most unsuccess- 
ful of his dramas. Jorian Geyer is a great play manqué. The 
Berlin public is not less fastidious in passing judgment on a play by 
an author with “a name” than it is on that of a nameless one. It 
would not have Fvorian Geyer, with its lengthy prologue, five acts, 
and seventy-seven dramatis persone, at any price. After a single 
performance it was withdrawn, and has never been seen again 
behind the footlights. Its sale as a book, too, has been limited to 
fewer editions than any other of its author’s works. Yet it is 
conceivable that had Hauptmann not fallen into the pitfall of over- 
elaboration, and worked with a less Meissonier-like brush, his 
Cyclopean drama would have approached nearer to achieving the 
great triumph he had fondly hoped for it. As is often the case, the 
black sheep of his muse is the poet’s best beloved. The extreme 
section of Hauptmann’s admirers have often been ridiculed for 
bringing him into too close comparison with Shakespeare and Goethe, 
but in the instance of Florian Geyer Hauptmann appears to have 
deliberately challenged comparison with Goethe, by choosing for his 
hero a contemporary of Gétz von Berlichingen, the knight of the 
iron hand himself being one of the far too numerous characters who 
crowd out and obscure the central figure of the tragedy. 

Geyer is essentially a tragic hero. He is nobly born, but believes 
in the principle of Universal Brotherhood, and cuts off his long hair 
to lead the disaffected peasants, who, encouraged by Luther’s revolt 
against corruption and tyranny in Church government, are agitating 
for social reforms. But he lacks the strength of will and self-assur- 
ance to name himself Dictator, a step necessary to give the cause 
even a chance of success. He isa dreamer, a man of ideas rather 
than a man of action, and instead of making events, he is mastered 
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by them. In a fine scene he is finally brought to bay, after the 
routing of his ragged army, within the castle of his brother-in-law, 
Wilhelm von Grunbach, whose knightly guests rise from their cups 
in the banqueting hall, when Geyer is discovered there, and stagger 
towards him, full of wine and vengeance. The sight of him standing 
erect, with ashen, haggard face, waving a tattered remnant of a black 
flag, so awes and cows the topers, that it is, after all, by the hand of 
a groom, greedy for the hundred florins, the price set on Geyer’s 
head, that the apostle of Evangelicalism, the Christian Socialist of the 
sixteenth century, meets his inglorious end. The time required the 
iron will of a Bismarck—Florian Geyer was an Emperor Frederick, 
the ideal that lives in the German liberal legend, but never emerges, 
unreluctantly, into the arena of “ practical politics.” That such a 
figure, thrown into only shadowy relief by a gorgeous kaleidoscope of 
knights, monks, citizens, peasants, plough-boys, and beggars, should 
have failed to leave any distinct or lasting impression on the spec- 
tator, is not surprising ; yet we are told that Hauptmann, with the 
sincerity of a true artist, made no secret of the fact that the un- 
favourable verdict passed upon FYorian Geyer was the bitterest 
disappointment of his life. While smarting under it, Vienna 
awarded Hannele the much coveted Grillparzer prize, an homage to 
his genius as unexpected as Berlin’s cold reception of Florian Geyer. 
This mark of honour from the most artistic city in Europe gave 
the poet new courage, and the prize was certainly worth more than 
its weight in gold, for not only did it recognise one work of genius, 
but was instrumental in calling another into existence. 

A year lies between Florian Geyer and the Versunkene Glocke, 
which was written at Lugano, and produced in December, 1896, 
at once making the name of its author, according to Dr. Schlenther, 
“alarmingly ” popular. In spite of the deep symbolical meanings 
which have been read into it, and which a whole literature has 
sprung up to explain—a pamphlet on the philosophy of the Versunkene 
Glocke from some learned pen appearing on an average about once a 
week—the fairy-tale drama has not been “caviare to the general,” 
but has delighted hundreds of audiences all over the Continent. 
With the exception of Cyrano De Bergerac, it has created a greater 
“furore” and more sustained enthusiasm than any play of modern 
times. 

The bell has, from time immemorial, been a favourite poetic 
symbol in Teutonic romance. Its music is heard in the Volkslied, 
and it inspired a ballad of Goethe’s, as well as Schiller’s famous 
lay. The unhappy author of Zarathustra felt the spell of its deep- 
mouthed, melodious voice, in the old town of Naumbourg-on-the 
Saal, and it booms through some of his prose lyrics. 

No art was held in greater repute during the Middle Ages than 
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that of bell-casting, and the hero of Hauptmann’s Miirchen drama is 
a bell-founder, whose bells, with which he himself is never satisfied, 
are famed far and wide for the sweetness and purity of their timbre. 
But high up in the mountains live beings of Pagan origin, who 
detest this Christian symbol, the iron tongue that calls mortals to 
worship God. There, where bewitching Rautendelein, with her red- 
gold hair and poppy wreath, half Ariel, half woman, queens it over 
the elves, where the humorous Nickelmann, who has lived in the 
bottom of a well for a thousand years, croaks amorously “ Bre-ke-ke- 
kax,” where the mischievous Waldschratt dogs the footsteps of men 
and leads them out of their way—there stately Baldur and sunny 
Freir are still worshipped, and people believe in mighty Thor and 
grim old Woden. So when Master Heinrich’s bell, which is sup- 
posed to be his masterpiece, on which he has worked as laboriously 
as Master Gerhart on Florian Geyer, is brought to these heights to 
be hung in the mountain chapel, the Waldschratt puts a spoke in the 
wheel of the waggon, and the bell crashes down a precipice and rolls 
into a lake. In despair, the master bell-founder pursues it. Later, 
he lies half dead before the cottage of the little wise witch of the 
woods, tended by Rautendelein, who pleads with the witch to spare 
his life. He opens his eyes and gazes into the blue eyes of the 
enchanting nymph, where tears have never been seen till now, for 
Rautendelein has always laughed, and never ¢ried in all her im- 
mortal life. The unfortunate bell-founder is carried home on a 
stretcher by the villagers, to his wife and children. The words 
Hauptmann puts into his mouth at this juncture have been inter- 
preted as his own reflections on the fate of Florian Geyer :— 


“Yes, my work was bad—the bell, Magda, that fell into the water, was not for 
the heights—not made to awake the echo of the peaks. It would sound in the 
valley, but not in the mountain. Once again my work has failed. With sinking 
heart I followed it up the steep path—and it was hurled down, hundreds of feet 
below, and rests in the bottom of the lake. There it lies, the latest fruit of my 
labour and of my art. It was the best my life could give. So now, let my life 
follow the bell. I have no heart to serve further in the valley.” 


As the author of Einsame Menschen, Hannele, and Die Weber, strove 
for the first time, and failed, in Florian Geyer to transcend the 
bounds of modern social life, and to plant his feet on the wider 
platform of the centuries, so Master Heinrich would soar above the 
clouds into clearer ether, and manifest his art on the heights, but 
meeting with failure, longs to die. He does not die just yet, how- 
ever; for by a miracle he is restored to new life, and joy in creation. 
It is not a Grillparzer prize that works the wonder, but the kiss of 
a girl. Rautendelein, in defiance of the Nickelmann’s warning, has 
come down in the guise of a human maid, to lure Heinrich from the 
land of men. With her he leaves his village in the valley, his 
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devoted wife, and angelic boys, and ascends the mountains; and on 
a lofty peak builds his new workshop, where, undisturbed by sordid 
cares, he thinks he will at last be able to found his ideal bell. 

Reports reach the village of his forging ornaments in wrought 
metal for his elfin-sweetheart, assisted by an army of dwarf workmen. 
Indignant at the scandal, the Pastor climbs the mountain to exhort 
and reclaim this errant member of his flock. But he is confronted 
with a man s0 elated, so royally-proud and light-heartedly confident 
in himself, that he scarcely recognizes him as Heinrich, the modest 
bell-founder. In a speech extending over three or four pages, which, 
in spite of its length, never varies, because of its unflagging verve 
and contagious spirit, he expounds his new gospel, and pits it against 
the old. The realist has floated into the ideal, the labourer has 
become an artist, the craftsman a creator. 


“ Nennt immerhin mein Werk, wenn ich es nannte, 
Ein Glockenspiel! Denn aber ist es eines, 
Wie keines Miinsters Glockenstube je 
Es noch umschloss, von einer Kraft des Schalles 
An Urgewalt dem Friihlingsdonner gleich, 
Der briinstig briillend ober Triften schiittert. 
Und so, mit wetternden Posaunen Laut 
Mach es verstummen aller Kirchen Glocken 
Und kiinde sich in Jauchzen iiberschlagend, 
Die Neugeburt des Lichtes in die Welt.” 


His bell is not designed for a church, but for all humanity, and 
glorying in his recently-acquired Uebermenschthum, he dreams of 
founding a religion, a neo-Paganism, that will make man stronger 
and happier. In this burst of noble eloquence, the quiet German 
poet of our day, who by his unsparing portrayal of earthly wrongs 
and wretchedness has excited so deeply, emotions of terror and pity, 
greets with a rush of rejoicing, a fairer, serener, future for the 
world. He sings a new lay of the bell, the bell that shall literally 
ring out “the feud of rich and poor” and ring in “ redress to all 
mankind.” 


**Und nun erklingt mein Wunderglockenspiel 
* * * o * 


Und wie es anhebt, heimlich zehrend-bang 

Bald Nachtigallenschmerz, bald Taubenlachen, 
Da bricht das Eis in jeder Menschenbrust. 

Und Hass und Groll und Wut und Qual und Pein 
Zerschmelzt in heisen, heisen, heisen Thriinen.”’ 


The Pastor, though no bigot, is outraged at Heinrich’s oration, 
which his sun-worshipping mistress, born in the freedom and rarified 
ether of the mountains, can understand and applaud. 

To the mild Christian priest, every word is rankest blasphemy, and 
as the jovial, jocular, old farmer, Vockerat, once stood in burning 
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indignation before his infidel son, so the priest now chides and warns 
the renegade. Of the old bell, lying at the bottom of the lake, the 
emblem of Heinrich’s past life in the valley, the Pastor says—“ You 
will hear it again, Master Heinrich, mark my words,” and the prophecy 
comes true. Then, after all, Heinrich is not of the stuff of which 
the Uebermensch is made. Like most of Hauptmann’s heroes, there 
isa fundamental feminine weakness in his nature. He coerces the 
dwarfs who feed his forge with fire; he repulses bravely an assault 
on his workshop by the village gang that comes to wrench him by 
force from his Rautendelein’s arms; but his conscience is not robust 
enough to withstand tormenting memories. His lusty pride and 
hardness quickly forsake him at the sight of his boys, coming weary 
and bare-foot up the steep mountain path, bearing a jug, filled to 
the brim with the tears shed for him by his dead wife Magda, who 
now lies beside the sunken bell in the lake where it sounds, struck 
by her spectral hand. Torn by remorse, which the charming wiles 
and kisses of the elf cannot allay, he at last, with a wild curse, flings 
her from him, and goes back to the village. But his neighbours 
receive the unfaithful husband and bad Christian with hoots and 
brick-bats. Every door is shut in his face, and he is driven to take 
refuge once more in the cottage of the little wise witch—the connect- 
ing link between the inhabitants of the village and the denizens 
of the mountains—where at the beginning of the play, he lay spent 
and fainting from fatigue. 

Rautendelein, when deserted by her human lover, has married the 
Nickelmann, and gone down the well to her long home, amid frogs 
and slime: but she is allowed to come up to administer to the now 
really dying bell-founder, the three goblets the old witch has prepared 
for him, out of which he drinks, Power, Light, and then Death. 

To those who insist on racking their brains over the esoteric 
symbolism of the Versunkene Glocke, the mysterious ceremony of 
the goblets remains a riddle, in defiance of many ingenious attempts 
to elucidate it; indeed, towards the end of the play, the threads of 
real life and Mirchon-life become entangled in a manner that 
threatens confusion. Yet why try to interpret the Versunkene Glocke 
as anything than what in one sense it ostensibly is—a fairy-tale, pure 
and unadulterated? In this lies its cardinal and irresistible charm. 
The stage, instead of being the dissecting-room of the soul, as so 
often happens in Hauptmann’s plays, is converted into the mountain 
forest, and the mountain-top, where all Nature’s magic is revealed. 
The dewy freshness of the atmosphere, the song of the birds, the 
music of the rustling breeze, the dancing sunbeams—out of which 
Rautendelein’s locks are spun ;—sylphs and gnomes of matchless 
grace, all take a Liasé audience back across the ages to the early 
morning, the premiere jeunesse of creation. 
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The actual people in the story are more types than individuals. 
Master Heinrich typifies the artistic temperament, with its erratic 
strivings after beauty and perfection. Frau Magda stands for all 
deceived and forsaken wife-hood. The boys are pathetically typical 
of orphans; as Pastor, Schoolmaster, and Barber are simply repre- 
sentative of aclass. They belong—though wearing costumes such 
as Albrecht Diirer painted, and Hans Sachs and his wife may have 
worn—to no period less vague than “once upon a time,” and their 
mountain village is only to be found in the map of Weissnichtwo. 

It is on the spirit-population of wood, water, and air, that 
Hauptmann has expended all his wonted skill in characterisation, 
making the Versunkene Glocke not the least alive of his wonderfully 
living dramas. His Nickelmann, the old egoist of the cobold-world, 
is drawn with Aristophanian humour: he and the flippant, roguish 
Waldschratt reach the same level of immortality as Caliban and Puck; 
while Rautendelein (the name is a corruption of the High-German, 
Rot-Aenchen) is, without exception, the most popular and engaging 
nymph in the whole realm of legend, ancient or modern. She is the 
seductive adventuress of French drama, transformed by the glamour 
of German fairy-land into a refreshingly naive and unconventional 
figure, the kind of heroine that for generations has endeared herself 
to compatriots of the Brothers Grimm. In the same gallery of fays 
as Goethe’s Melusine, Fouqué’s Undine, and Hans Andersen’s 
Mermaid, Hauptmann’s Rautendelein has a place of honour, possess- 
ing in common with them the insatiable Nixe-curiosity with regard 
to men, the pathetic longing to taste human joys and passions. She 
beats against the cloud barriers of her aerial existence, and envies 
the rivulets that find their way into the land of men. 


‘* Da ist kein Wiisserlein so diinn und klein 
Es will und muss ins Menschenland hinein.”’ 


But when the child of Nature has attained her ambition, contact 
with a man-lover changes her. This is why Rautendelein can inspire 
Heinrich to follow her to the heights, but loses the power to keep 
him there. The Christianity he abjures, passes into her blood; they 
develop in opposite directions : as he becomes more pagan, and swears 
by the sun-god, Baldur, she becomes more humanised, less savagely 
joyous when the child of man stirs beneath her heart, though in the 
end, at the call of fate they both return to the root whence they 
came. 

After the Versunkene Glocke, which brought the author the Schiller 
prize, it was confidently asserted that in its mellifluous verse and 
exalted poesy, Hauptmann had for ever cast his naturalistic skin. 
Rumours were current about his being engaged on a great religious 
epic written round the figure of Christ, which it was predicted would 
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put the Johannes of Sudermann into the shade. But the futility of 
speculating on a career so full of surprises as Hauptmann’s was 
demonstrated when his play, Fuhrmann Henschel, was given te the 
world. In it he returned to “the valleys” and depicted humble 
every-day folk, with subtle, hair-splitting, psychology, and even 
more concentrated force than of old. 

The story of Fuhrmann Henschel is the tragedy of a broken promise 
and a second marriage. It is almost a genre-study, so small is the 
space in which it is enacted. Most of the events pass in the base- 
ment of a Silesian hotel, such an hotel as Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
father kept in the sixties. Here is the home of the blue-eyed 
Goliath, Carrier Henschel, a power among his fellows by reason of 
his physical strength and prosperity in business, till he breaks the 
promise made at his invalid wife’s death-bed, not to marry their 
coarse, handsome, capable maid-of-all-work, Hanna, Then Nemesis 
swiftly overtakes him: his horses fall ill, his infant child dies, his 
friends are estranged, and his second wife’s amours rob him of his 
good name. Under the brazen woman’s influence, the limpid, child- 
like nature of the man degenerates. He grows morose, violent, and 
finally, insane, taking his own life because the burden on his con- 
science of a broken oath becomes intolerable. 

The play is devoid of ‘‘ problems” ; only in the fourth act is there 
a situation of supreme dramatic import, yet the effect as a whole is 
impressive, and the hypercritical have not been slow to praise it as 
Hauptmann’s most finished production. 

It is a piece of life, a divining-rod glimpse into the inner workings 
of the human soul. There is not a character in it—from the great, 
simple-hearted muscular hero himself, down to the small tatterde- 
malion scrap of misery, Bertha, Hanna’s unloved, neglected bastard 
—who does not live and breathe, palpitate and throb with that 
amazing vitality which is one of the distinguishing qualities of 
Hauptmann’s talent, the secret in a great measure of his success as 
a dramatist. Whatever material he touches springs into life: all his 
creatures are intensely alive, even his sprites and goblins in the 
Versunkene Glocke, though of the air aerial, live, and are clothed 
with a flesh and blood interest that enables the adult human mind to 
follow and sympathize with their fortunes. 

Equally extraordinary is the charm and range of Hauptmann’s 
language. It can be light and delicate in its nuances as the gossamer 
of a butterfly’s wing, strong and whelming as a mountain torrent, and, 
between the two extremes, everything that is terse, natural and 
direct. People talk in Hauptmann’s social plays, not in forced 
epigrams, but exactly as people talk in real life; and still there isa 
certain indefinable cachet about their utterances which redeems them 
from banality, and betrays the cunning of the artist in dialogue. 
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If we consider the twelve Hauptmann dramas en masse, eight of 
which have been briefly summarised in this article, we cannot fail to 
be struck by the humour, sometimes piquant, sometimes tender, that 
is never wholly absent from any of them. 

In this saving grace Hauptmann has immensely the advantage of 
Ibsen. It is possible in Vor Sonnenaufyang to smile genially at the 
unctuous servility of an inimitable female Tartuffe while our hair is 
being raised by the lurid terrors of hereditary alcoholism. Through 
the grey pathology of Das Friedensfest, the vibrating nerves and 
fibres of Einsame Menschen, through neurasthenia, hunger, pessimism, 
and despair, shines fitfully the old Janus-face of pathos and humour ; 
oftenest it shows itself only at the keyhole, but now and then it looks 
in at the window. These qualities, vitality, style and humour, Haupt- 
mann possesses, besides that passionate humanity, that universal 
sympathy for suffering, dashed with the divine fire which makes him 
more than a poet for an age and a nation, and, perhaps, one for all 
time. 

But the hour is not ripe for a final estimate of Hauptmann. He 
is still below the meridian of life, and his productivity, ceaseless 
striving and energy hitherto, promise for the future a rich harvest of 
performance. His muse is ever setting sail for the “ undiscovered 
islands: ” who can say in what haven it may yet drop anchor? This 
however can safely be affirmed, that since Heine passed away no figure 
with the exception of Hermann Sudermann has occupied so command- 
ing « position in the literature of the Fatherland or attracted more 
attention to those Germanic “ Elysian Fields”’ which to-day are 
situated not in Weimar but in the Capital of the Hohenzollerns. 

BeatricE MAarsHAut. 
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Tue term “Nationalisation” has acquired, a somewhat sinister 
significance. For this, the shrill rhetoric of Progress and Poverty, 
and the predatory proposals of Mr. Henry George may be held largely 
responsible. Among other advantages likely to accrue from Professor 
Lewis Campbell’s admirable and timely volume not the least is the 
redemption of a convenient word to its legitimate and honourable use. 
Certainly there is no other word which suggests so succinctly the gist 
of the story which Professor Campbell undertakes, in the work before 
us, to relate. His main purpose is to show how in the course of the 
nineteenth century, and more particularly in the latter half of it, the 
old English Universities have once again become in the widest and 
largest sense of the term “ national” institutions; impartially dis- 
tributing their benefits to every class, every section, and every creed 
in the community for which they are the intellectual trustees. More 
specifically it is his aim to trace the history of the movement for the 
abolition of “ tests ;”” the breaking down of the Anglican monopoly, 
and the opening alike of the Universities and their constituent Colleges, 
their “schools,” their prizes, their emoluments and their offices, to 
the great body of Protestant Nonconformists. 

For nearly three hundred years, Oxford? had lost the “‘ national ” 
position so lately and so happily recovered. The denationalising 
process began under the chancellorship of Leicester in 1581. In that 
year was passed the first of a series of Test Acts, designed originally 
only to exclude Roman Catholic influences from the University, but 
destined ultimately to press with especial severity upon Protestant Non- 
conformists. Thenceforward every student was required on matricula- 
tion and on graduation to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and take 
the oath prescribed in the Act of Supremacy. By an Act of 1616 
subscription to the Three Articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon was 
required from all graduates. By the Act of Uniformity (1662), every 
man elected to a College Fellowship was further required to make a 
declaration before the Vice-Chancellor, signifying his conformity to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. By this means the University of 
Oxford, “once open to all Christendom” (to quote the words of the 

Varden of Merton), “was narrowed into an exclusively Church 

(1) On the Nationalisation of the Old English Universities, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, Honorary 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. London: Chapman & Hall. 1901. 

(2) In this, as in other matters, the history of the two Universities is largely parallel, 


but the present writer (as does Professor Campbell in the main) illustrates a develop- 
ment common to both from the history of the one with which he is familiar. 
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of England institution and became the favourite arena of Anglican 
controversy.” 

The University and the nation alike suffered. It is possible, 
perhaps, to make too much of the charges of dulness and apathy 
brought against the University in the succeeding periods, but the 
testimony comes from many quarters—some of them at least of unim- 
peachable respectability and veracity. Adam Smith, for example, 
who was at Balliol, 1740-1747, and who carried away from it a good 
deal more than he allowed, published a strong indictment of the 
conditions prevailing in his day. ‘ The greater part of the public 
Professors have for these many years given up even the pretence of 
teaching.”* But it should be remarked that the indictment is only 
incidental to a general argument on the inutility of endowments 
and advocating a system of educational Free Trade. Gibbon’s 
denunciation of the ‘‘monks of Magdalen, who, from the toil of 
reading, thinking, or writing, had absolved their consciences,” has 
often been quoted ; but Gibbon, it must be remembered, had a spite 
against the “dons.” Lord Malmesbury, who matriculated in 1763, 
declared that ‘the two years of my life I look back to as most 
unprofitably spent were those I passed at Merton. . . . My 
tutor, an excellent and worthy man, according to the practice of all 
tutors at that moment, gave himself no concern about his pupils.” 
Hogg, in his life of Shelley, complains that Oxford is “ a seat in which 
learning sits very comfortably as in an easy chair, and sleeps so 
soundly that nobody can wake her.” Perhaps too much stress has 
been laid upon this sort of testimony; and that there was another 
side to the picture—even in the dark days of the eighteenth century 
—has been clearly shown among others, by the present Warden 
of Merton. On some points, however, there can be no dispute. 
Learning was at a low ebb ; of teaching, whether in the University or 
in the Colleges, there was little or none; the range of studies was 


exceedingly contracted ; discipline was lax; incentives to industry 


were few; and the “ Degree ” exercise had degenerated, as Vicesimus 
Knox shows, into a mere farce. 

With the opening of the nineteenth century things began to 
improve with some rapidity. In 1795, Oriel College, under the wise 
government of men like Coplestone, Eveleigh and Davison, threw 
open its Fellowships; Balliol, about the same time, opened its 
Scholarships; and, in 1800, thanks mainly to Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean 
of Christ Church, and to Provost Eveleigh, of Oriel, the examination 
statute was passed. Cambridge, it should be remarked, had had its 
tripos for more than half a century (1747), before the Oxford Honour 
School was instituted, and obtained thereby a lead which was not 


-soon lost. With the establishment of the modern system of examina- 


(1) Wealth of Nations. Bk. v. c. i., Part iii, Act ii. 
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tion, “ Honour” and “ Pass,” the modern period of university history 
may be said to begin—the era of reform is fairly inaugurated. 

The impulse to reform, as Dr. Campbell clearly explains, came 
partly from within, partly from without. There is some convenience 
in treating the two movements separately; and Dr. Campbell 
accordingly devotes alternate chapters to the “rise of liberalising 
thought within the Universities themselves”—the “ Academical,” 
movement,as he termsit; and to an estimate of the political forces which 
brought pressure to bear upon the Universities from the outside, With 
the account here given of the growth of “ Liberal theology ” there is 
no fault to be found; though necessarily brief, it is sympathetic and 
accurate. But Dr. Campbell cannot be said to estimate adequately, 
if, indeed, at all, the reforming impulse derived from the “ Oxford” 
or “ Tractarian’”’ movement. It is true, of course, that some of the 
leaders of that movement were strongly opposed to certain measures 
of reform consistently advocated by their opponents, and that to the 
latter the Universities of to-day, and the nation at large, owe a debt 
which can never be sufficiently acknowledged. But it is also true that 
the Tractarian movement had consequences which were hardly, perhaps, 
foreseen by some of its leaders. It communicated an immense 
impulse not merely to Theological and Liturgical reform, but to reform 
generally ; it made the careless think, and the sluggards work ; and, 
above all, it maintained a singularly high ideal of personal life and of 
civic responsibility. It was this awakening of the sense of civic 
responsibility which led earnest men at Oxford and Cambridge to ask 
themselves how far the Universities were adequately fulfilling their 
responsibilities to the nation as a whole? The question once asked 
could find no satisfactory answer in the early days of the Victorian 
Era. Oxford, in particular, might not unfairly be described as the 
“ preserve of Clericalism and Aristocracy ’’—or, to adopt the language 
of a more indulgent critic, as “ not wholly unfaithful to its mission of 
educating the English clergy and gentry.”' But to this class its 
mission was at this time, by general consent, confined. 

The academic movement, whether “ Liberal” or “ Tractarian,”’ was 
powerfully stimulated by the march of events outside. The repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828 was followed by Roman 
Catholic emancipation in 1829, and that again by the great Parlia- 
mentary Reform Act of 1832. The broad result of the last measure 
was to transfer political supremacy from the landed gentry to the 
middle classes. Among the latter were very large numbers of Non- 
conformists, who, although admitted to a share in the government of 
the State, could have little or no part in Higher Education. At 
Oxford, as already explained, both matriculation and graduation 
were burdened with a religious test; at Cambridge Nonconformists 


(1) Honble, G. C. Brodrick. 
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might matriculate, reside, and offer themselves for examination, but 
could not proceed to a Degree. Against the barriers erected by 
Elizabethan and Caroline legislation the assault was fiercely delivered 
soon after 1832. “The Dissenters,” wrote Thirwall to Bunsen, 
“loudly demand admission to all the benefits of education afforded 
by our Universities. The demand seems very reasonable; but those 
who look not only to the thing itself but to its consequences, believe 
that such a measure would subvert the Universities as ecclesiastical 
establishments.’ Thirwall himself was not to be deterred by any 
such fears from an act of simple justice and reparation. He regarded 
their admission not merely as just, but as on all grounds and in 
itself desirable. 


“For my own part I am not one of those, if there are any such, who only con- 
sider this measure as one of policy, or of liberality, or of justice, but care little 
about its operation. I heartily wish that, if carried, it may have the effect of 
attracting many Dissenters to receive a University education. I wish it not for 
their sakes only, but for our own. I think the substantial interests of the 
University, literature and science, morality and religion, would all gain by such 
an accession to our numbers. This belief is more than a vague surmise. It is 
grounded on facts, which no candid observer can dispute; it is grounded on 
experiment, which, though limited, is applicable as far as it goes. All observa- 
tion and all analogy lead us to expect that the sons of Dissenters of the middling 
class—and it is such alone that we have to look for here—would add strength to 
that part of our students which we desire to see growing till it absorbs all the 
rest, to that part which includes the quiet, the temperate, the thoughtful, the 
industrious, those who feel the value of their time, and the dignity of their 
pursuits. Such Dissenters we have had and have nowamong us. I wish we 
had more of them. I should think the advantage of their presence cheaply pur- 
chased by any share of our endowments, which, if all were thrown open to 
competition, they would obtain.” 


There is no one who would not cordially endorse to-day the words. 
written sixty-seven years ago; and it is sad to think that “ thirty- 
seven years had to elapse before these rational desires were realised.” 
In the Academic movement for University Reform Cambridge was 
undoubtedly in the forefront; but it was not alone. It was an 
Oxonian—Sir William Hamilton—who, in 1830, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review a series of trenchant articles, afterwards (in 1852) 
republished in his Discussions. Dr. Campbell wisely prints in an 
appendix copious extracts from these brilliant and, in one sense, 
epoch-making essays. He also summarises the points in which 
Hamilton’s suggestions very remarkably anticipated many of the 
reforms of much later days :— 

1. The election to college Fellowships by merit, apart from local and other 
conditions and restrictions. 

2. The consequent elevation of the college tutor to a position resembling that 
of a Professor, and the mutual approximation of professorial and tutorial 
instruction. 

3. The system of inter-collegiate lecturing. 
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4. The institution of University Boards of studies. 

5. The admission of Nonconformists to matriculation, graduation, and Uni- 
versity and college offices. 

6. An increase in the number of houses of residence adapted to the wants of 
various classes of students. 

7. The abolition of artificial social distinctions such as the position of the 
Gentleman Commoner and the Servitor, stigmatised already by Southey in his 
Life of Wesle y (1820). 

8. The increased endowment of the Professoriate and the creation of new 
chairs in several faculties. 

9. The admission of non-collegiate students (provided for in Mr. Ewart’s 
Act of 1867). 


10. The restoration to substantial importance of the Faculties of Law and 
Medicine. 
11. The institution of a Theological School. 


But at the time when Hamilton and the Edmburgh Review first 
took up the question of University Reform the point most vehe- 
mently urged was the admission of Nonconformists to graduation 
and to College and University offices. Dr. Campbell mentions that, 
in the year 1834 alone, thirty pamphlets were published on this 
question. Legislation was attempted and was carried through the 
House of Commons despite the vehement opposition of Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone, the latter declaring that ‘‘ the Universities 
were undoubtedly national institutions but only in so far as they 
were connected with the national Church.” But the Reformers were 
attempting too much, and the cause of the Nonconformists was 
injured, as Dr. Campbell justly points out, by “mixing up the 
question of opening the Universities with that of Church Dis- 
establishment.” or the moment the whole movement was arrested. 

But in 1850 a most important step was taken by Lord John 
Russell, who appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the University and Col- 
leges of Oxford. Mr. Gladstone again protested that “as matters 
now stand there is not the shadow or the pretext of a case for 
inquiry,” and opposed the issue of a Commission on the high ground 
that “ the habit of self-government is essential to the real health and 
prosperity of these institutions.” But Mr. Gladstone was over- 
borne, and the Report of the Commissioners issued in 1852, together 
with the resulting legislation of 1854, mark an epoch of first-rate 
importance in the history of University Reform. In the very fore- 
part of the Report came an emphatic assertion of the national 
character of the University : “ Such an institution cannot be regarded 
as a mere aggregation of private interests; it is eminently national. 
It would seem, therefore, to be a matter of public policy that inquiry 
should be made from time to time in order to ascertain whether the 
‘purposes of its existence are fulfilled ; and that such measures should 
be taken as may serve to raise its efficiency to the highest point, and 
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to diffuse its benefits most widely.” Apart from the abolition of the 
Test for matriculation and for the Bachelor’s Degree, the reforms 
carried out were for the most part domestic in character, affecting the 
powers and constitution of the governing bodies within the University— 
Convocation, Congregation, and the Hebdomadal Council. Of greater 
public interest, in view of subsequent developments, were the “ plans 
for University Extension” submitted to, and discussed by, the Com- 
missioners. The phrase “University Extension,’ now usually 
applied to a specific branch of the extramural work of the University, 
was at that time used generally to denote a number of the different 
schemes whereby the benefits of University Education might be 
extended to “a much larger and poorer class than that from which 
the students are at present almost entirely taken.” Of seven such 
schemes submitted for their consideration, the Commissioners dis- 
cussed the following in great detail : 


1. The establishment of new Halls, whether as independent Societies or in 
connexion with Colleges. 

2. Permission to Undergraduates to lodge in private houses more generally 
than at present. 

3. Permission to students to become members of the University, and to be 
educated in Oxford, under due superintendence, without subjecting them to the 
expenses incident to connexion with a College or Hall. 

4, Admission of persons to Professorial Lectures, to whom the Professors should 
be authorised to grant certificates of attendance without requiring any further 
connexion with the University. 


Of these, the second and third have now been very extensively 
adopted. All undergraduates (with few exceptions) are now not only 
permitted but compelled to spend a portion of their period of residence 
“in private houses,” or more strictly speaking, in licensed lodgings ; 
some undergraduates spend the whole of it. The third recommen- 
dation was not immediately productive; but in 1867 Mr. Ewart—an 
untiring worker in the cause of University Reform—secured the 
passing of the University Education Act, under which the class of non- 
collegiate students was created both at Oxford and at Cambridge. At 
Oxford, at any rate (and, I believe, at Cambridge also), the experiment 
has been a marked success. Under this system very large numbers of 
men of small means have been enabled to obtain many if not all the 
benefits of a University education, and at a very moderate cost. As 
regards actual teaching, thanks in part to the development of inter- 
collegiate lecturing, and in part to the readiness of college tutors to 
give tutorial help to the non-collegiate students, the latter may be 
said to be at little or no disadvantage as compared with the richer 
class who seek admission to the colleges. A great deal, moreover, 
has of late been done to develop among them a sense of social 
unity—an esprit de corps—by the establishment of societies and 
VOL. LXX. N.S, LL 
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clubs, and the promotion of common sports. And these advantages 
have been secured without, in many cases, exceeding the modest 
estimate of the Commissioners of 1850, who saw “ no reason why the 
Degree should not be taken for £200.” Of the other schemes for 
“‘ Extension ” submitted to the Commissioners, there was one by the 
Rey, William Sewell, of Exeter College, which, though rejected at the 
moment, contained the germs of an educational movement which has 
since developed with astonishing rapidity. Mr. Sewell might, in some 
sense, claim to be regarded as the originator of the idea of Local 
Colleges and Provincial Universities; in another, of the system of 
local lectures—more generally known as “ University Extension.” 
Sewell was a far-seeing Conservative Reformer, who resented State 
interference with the University, who regarded the Commission as 
illegal and unconstitutional, and who refused to take part in an 
inquiry which appeared to “compromise rights” which he was 
bound to maintain. But he was no obstructionist. He was a firm 
believer in the “mission” of the Universities, and fully alive to 
their “ national” responsibilities. He consequently propounded the 
following question :—‘“ Though it may be impossible to bring the 
masses requiring education to the University, may it not be possible 
to carry the University to them?” His answer contained the 
pregnant suggestion that ‘‘ Professorships and lectures might be 
founded, say, at Manchester and Birmingham, the great centres of the 
manufacturing districts, and in the midst of the densest population.” 
Sewell’s pamphlet is dated November 26th, 1850; in 1851 a college 
was opened in Manchester, which still bears the name of its 
munificent founder, Mr. John Owens,’ which many years afterwards 
supplied the nucleus of the Victoria University, and which may 
fairly claim to have initiated an entirely new departure in regard to 
Higher Education. Other great provincial towns followed, after a 
longish interval, the lead of Manchester. The Durham College of 
Science was founded at Newcastle in 1871; the Yorkshire College at 
Leeds in 1874; Mason College, Birmingham (destined like Owens 
College to become the nucleus of a great University), in 1875 ; and the 
University Colleges of Bristol in 1876, of Liverpool in 1878, and of 
Nottingham in 1881. The Firth College, Sheffield, which was 
founded in 1879, was like that at Nottingham, and the recent 
“ Extension ” Colleges at Reading, Exeter and Colchester, the direct 
and immediate outcome of courses of “ Local Lectures,” delivered by 
University Extension lecturers in the several towns. But it is Bristol 
College and Reading College which have perhaps most nearly fulfilled 
the anticipations of Mr. William Sewell, since the establishment of 
the first was largely assisted by the generosity of New College and 
Balliol, while the last was initiated by the action of Christ Church 


(1) It is possible that Owens’ project inspired Sewell's pamphlet. 
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acting in conjunction with various local authorities and supported 
by the munificence of individual citizens. But I am anticipating the 
sequence of events. 

Between 1850 and 1870 there was a lull in the forward movement. 

The Oxford Act of 1854 had admitted Dissenters to matriculation 
and the Bachelor’s Degree; the Cambridge Act of 1856 had abolished 
the Test for all degrees except in Divinity; but at both Universities 
Dissenters were still excluded from all share in the government and 
(virtually) from all part in the teaching alike of the University and 
the Colleges, as well as from the enjoyment of the more permanent 
emoluments. Between 1860 and 1870 there was a more or less 
persistent agitation, both at the Universities and in Parliament, for the 
complete abolition of these restrictions, and on several occasions 
attempts were made to legislate in this sense. Of all such legislation, 
one of the most persistent opponents was Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ He did 
not know,” he said, speaking in 1863, “in what manner it would be 
possible to govern the Universities like Oxford and Cambridge upon the 
principle of a general mixture of belief in the governing body. 
It was a fair and just demand on the part of the Church of England 
that the governing body in her Universities and her Colleges (the 
italics are Professor Campbell’s) should be composed of er members.” 
But in 1865 the University of Oxford rejected her champion; Mr. 
Gladstone declared himself to be “ unmuzzled,” and, as Member for 
South Lancashire and Prime Minister of England, he carried the 
sweeping legislation of 1871. By the University Tests Act of that 
year the long struggle was virtually concluded. The principles of the 
Act were still further enlarged and developed by the Executive 
Commission appointed at Lord Salisbury’s instance in 1877; and the 
Universities and Colleges, their degrees, their prizes, their emolu- 
ments, their offices and their government were opened freely to all 
classes and creeds. 

The history of the movement for the free admission of Dissenters 
forms, as I have explained, the central text of Professor Campbell’s 
work. It is appropriate, therefore, that he should devote a chapter 
—not the least interesting, though not the most lucid in the book— 
to the Denominational Colleges which are becoming so marked a 
feature of the Oxford and Cambridge of to-day. Dr. Campbell is, 
of course, entirely conversant himself with the somewhat confusing 
status and position of these Colleges; but it must be owned that the 
impression his words might convey to the general reader is by no 
means free from ambiguity. 

Thus (p. 240) Dr. Campbell writes : 


“, . +. It was natural that Nonconformist bodies should take advantage of the 


new-found liberty by placing their theological seminaries within the precincts of 
the old Universities. .... A parallel move which, however, was rather an eddy 
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in the forward current, was made by the Anglican party in the Church of England 
when they founded Keble College at Oxford and Selwyn at Cambridge (which, 
under the Act of 1871, could only rank as a hostel), and by the Evangelical or 
Low Church party when they established Ridley Hall” (by which I understand 
Dr. Campbell to mean Wycliffe Hall) “at Oxford.” 


Again, after a cordially appreciative account of the work done by 
Mansfield College and Manchester College at Oxford, he writes 
(p. 251): 


“ At Cambridge there is a handsome and costly building, lately erected behind 
S. John’s. This is Westminster College, which has been transferred to Cambridge 
at a great expense, It is, in fact, a theological seminary belonging to the English 
Presbyterian body, but it has no organic connexion with the University except in 
so far as most of its members, who are all graduates, have graduated there, 
The students, unlike those at Mansfield, reside within the college walls.’’ 


From these passages the casual and inexpert reader might, I 
respectfully submit, draw inferences which are at variance with the 
facts. He might, I think fairly, conclude (i.) that Keble College, 
Mansfield College, and Wycliffe Hall were “ parallel” institutions ; 
and (ii.) that Westminster College, Cambridge, differs from Man- 
chester College and Mansfield College, Oxford, in having “ no organic 
connexion with the University.” It is unnecessary to point out that 
neither inference is sound. Keble College (technically a “ New 
Foundation” founded under a special Act of Parliament) is a 
College in the ordinary acceptation of the term at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in the sense that it has the power to present undergraduates 
for matriculation, for University Examinations and for Degrees. 
Wycliffe Hall and Mansfield and Manchester Colleges neither 
possess nor (so far as I am aware) desire to possess such rights. 
Wycliffe Hall is a training college for Church of England clergy- 
men, entirely unconnected (in any technical sense) with the University 
—the counterpart not of Keble but of Cuddesdon College. Mansfield 
and Manchester Colleges, though their establishment in Oxford was 
warmly welcomed by members of the University, and though in 
respect of staff and personnel they are intimately connected with the 
University, have at present no more “organic connexion ” with the 
University of Oxford than has Westminster College with the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The object of these foundations (as I under- 
stand it) has been to promote and encourage the study of theology, 
to send forth to the Pastorate a learned and highly trained body of 
ministers, and to provide a rallying ground and opportunities for 
common worship for young Nonconformists dispersed among the 
various colleges or matriculated as non-collegiate students. How 
admirably those colleges have fulfilled these functions, and with 
what tact and success they have established for themselves a distinct 
place in the life of modern Oxford, is known to all to whom the 
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recent history of the University is familiar. But the last thing 
they would desire is that in a work such as that under review, there 
should be any ambiguity as to the technical status which. they 
enjoy.... 


Scattered throughout the book there are several obiter dicta which 
sorely tempt a reviewer to discussion; and there is one which is so 
characteristic of the writer and of that gencration of University 
Reformers to which he belongs that I cannot omit to notice it. Dr. 
Campbell stoutly opposes the idea of a Roman Catholic University. 
“Tt is an unanswerable argument against the proposal to grant a 
charter toa Roman Catholic University, that in conceding such a 
charter the State divests itself of the right and duty of protecting 
the University teachers in the exercise of their liberties.” Thus 
speaks the true doctyinaire liberal of the last generation. No one 
who has read Professor J. E. Cairnes’s powerful essays on Irish 
University Education’ can deny that his logic is irrefragable, or 
refuse to admit the eloquence or the conclusiveness of his plea in 
favour of a “system of education which furnishes to the youths of 
all religious denominations neutral ground, ground on which they may 
meet and cultivate in common, without reference to the causes which 
divide them, those pursuits in which they have a common interest.” 
The logic is irresistible, but the argument is in reality academic and 
d priori. In politics sentiment counts for more than logic: in Irish 
politics for infinitely more. Ireland being a Roman Catholic country 
desires (and has in the main obtained) a system of education strictly 
denominational from bottom to top, from the village school to the 
University. To assert that such a University as will alone satisfy 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Church falls short of the academic 
ideal is true enough; but, under existing conditions, is little to the 
point. Three centuries of official Protestantism hopelessly failed to 
weaken the loyalty of the mass of the Irish people to the Roman 
Catholic faith. "We may deplore the fact, but we cannot dispute it ; 
and to ignore it in practical legislation is simply to plough the sands, 
to court certain disappointment and possible disaster. We may 
entirely agree with Dr. Campbell that a University in which the 
“teachers of theology must be armed with authority to control the 
teaching of other sciences, and must be themselves controlled by the 
still higher authority of an infallible Church ” will necessarily fall 
far short of the academic ideal which we cherish: but is it not the 
height of pedantry, not to say of arrogance, to refuse the good 
because the best is unattainable ? To bring the argument to a lower, 
but perhaps more practical plane: can any Home Ruler deny that 
one of the first acts of a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin (unless 


(1) Political Essays. Macmillan. 1873. Pp. 256 seg. 
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restrained by a superior authority) would be the establishment and 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University, controlled, of course, 
by tle Roman Curia? Can any Unionist affirm that such an Act, 
if passed at Westminster, would imperil in any sense the Imperial 
connexion or impair the stability of the social fabric in Ireland ? 
For my own part, I earnestly trust that the recent appointment 
of a strong and representative Commission may prove to be the 
first step towards the solution of a long-standing difficulty, and 
the removal of a grievance which I believe to be real. I trust also 
that Dr. Campbell himself may live to see and to acknowledge the 
high utility of an institution which, curbed and controlled though it 
must be in a way which people in England or in Scotland would 
regard as intolerable, may still confer inestimable advantages upon 
the people of Roman Catholic Ireland. 

I regret to be obliged on this point to dissent strongly from Pro- 
fessor Campbell, and the more so because with the general course of 
his argument and with the main propositions of his book I am in 
hearty and complete accord. And more particularly do I welcome 
the cordial tone maintained throughout the work towards the more 
recent movements for the extension of University influence beyond 
the geographical limits of the University itself. The chapter (c. xi.) 
which he specifically devotes to “ University Extension ”’ is not, 
I venture to think, entirely satisfactory. It is supplemented, it is 
true, by an admirable bibliographical note supplied by Mr. M. 
E. Sadler. But by including in the same chapter an account of 
the movement for the higher education of women, Professor Campbell 
has displayed more regard for logic than lucidity. Historically, the 
two movements were undoubtedly most closely associated, if not, as 
Dr. Campbell asserts, “inextricably blended.” The associations for 
the higher education of women organised in Liverpool, Clifton, 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews and other towns, invited Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Professor Bonamy Price, and others, 
to lecture to them precisely after the fashion of the modern 
“ Extension ” lecturer; it was the success of the lectures delivered 
under such auspices which induced Professor James Stuart to address 
to the University of Cambridge his famous Letter on University Erten- 
sion ; and it is women in pursuit of higher education who still form the 
bulk of “ University Extension” audiences—at any rate in the 
southern towns. But of late the two movements have proceeded on 
lines which, so far from being “inextricably blended,” are no longer 
parallel. By the establishment of residential Colleges and Halls in 
Oxford and Cambridge; by regular attendance at College lectures, 
and by very remarkable success in University Examinations, women 
have obtained a firm footing in the Universities themselves, even 
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though they have not been successful in their assault upon the 
citadel of “ Degrees.’ The most highly qualified women have thus 
passed beyond—though frequently ¢rough—the “ Extension ”’ stage. 
Meanwhile, the Local-Lecture system initiated by Professor Stuart 
has developed with a rapidity undreamt of by its founders, and upon 
lines which it would have been difficult to foretell. 

There were many tentative anticipations of the modern develop- 
ment before anything definite or permanent was established. The 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street—still doing excel- 
lent work under the vigorous direction of Professor A. V. Dicey— 
was founded by F. D. Maurice as long ago as 1854. Four years 
earlier Mr. William Sewell had, as I have shown, suggested to the 
Commissioners of 1850 that if the mass of the people could not be 
brought to the Universities, the Universities—or their teachers— 
might go to them. Still more practical was the proposal of Lord 
Arthur Hervey (afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells), who, in 1855, 
published “A Suggestion (the original pamphlet is before me as I 
write) for supplying the Literary, Scientific and Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Great Britain and Ireland with Lecturers from the Universities.” 
His idea was that the casual lectures commonly given at the 
time in Institutes and Athensoums (numbering perhaps one thousand 
in England)—lectures very uncertain in quality and always desultory 
and unconnected—should be superseded by regular cowrses of lectures 
delivered by well-qualified teachers appointed and sent forth by the 
Universities. Like Mr. Sewell’s scheme, that of Lord Arthur Hervey 
was obviously suggested by the inquiries of the Commission : 


‘**Tt has been,” he writes, “an obvious matter of consideration to the Univer- 
sities themselves, as well as to the legislature, whether they cannot in any way 
enlarge and widen the circle of their direct action, and make them@/@es in a yet 
fuller sense the educators and enlighteners of the country. Nor could anything 
more conduce to their conciliating to themselves the affection and support of all 
classes in the land than the devising of some means by which all classes should 
derive direct instruction and pleasure from the fountain-head of the Universities 
themselves, . . . . On the one hand we have a vast number of voluntary literary 
associations throughout the country, composed of the middle and working classes, 
but deficient in the means of obtaining that popular but sound instruction which 
they are thirsting for. And on the other hand we have the Universities, the 
great depéts of learning and science, more than ever awakened to a sense of their 
high calling to be the educators of the country, and stimulated by public opinion 
to extend, as widely as possible, their operations in educating the people. . .. . 
Why, then, might it not be both practicable and advisable for the Universities to 
supply lecturers to the Mechanics’ Institutes and Athenzeums, and similar literary 
institutions throughout the country? Extending the professorial system and the 
lecture system and the open-hall system yet further than has yet been advocated, 
why should not University Professors, . . . . go forth from the Universities and 
find their pupils in the different towns and cities within a certain distance from 
them, so that up toa certain point the advantages of University education or of 
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being taught different subjects in science and literature by those who are best 
qualified to teach them would be placed within reach of thousands who could 
otherwise never have obtained them.” 


I have quoted at length from this scarce and most interesting 
pamphlet, because its suggestions have been closely followed and 
its anticipations almost literally fulfilled. But it was nearly twenty 
years before Lord Arthur Hervey’s University gave practical shape to 
his proposals. In the meantime the Universities had taken a most 
important step by instituting their Local Examination System. This 
was done by Oxford in 1858, mainly at the suggestion of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Acland, and of Mr. Temple, then a tutor of 
Balliol College, now Archbishop of Canterbury. Cambridge quickly 
followed suit. “A career of almost unbounded usefulness,” wrote 
Mr. Acland, in 1858, ‘‘seems open to the Universities if they will 
respond to the call of the nation for aid in supplying a better 
general education to the great body of their countrymen.” By the 
institution of their “ Local Examinations” the Universities were 
for the first time assuming responsibility for the education of non- 
matriculated persons; and the result has been to give a large 
measure of direction to middle-class secondary education. But if 
the Universities may examine those who are outside their own 
membership, why should they not also teach them? This was the 
question addressed by Mr. James Stuart to the University of 
Cambridge in 1871. ‘The favourable response of the Senate in 1873 
marks the real beginning of that system of Local Lectures which is 
now specifically known as “ University Extension.” Oxford, despite 
the strenuous endeavours of Professor Jowett and the present Bishop 
of Hereford, was slow in this matter to follow the lead of Cambridge. 
Jowett in particular strongly urged the importance of encouraging 
the foundation of colleges and lectureships in the large towns. “ To 
use the revenues of the University,” he wrote, in 1874, “for this 
purpose would not be an alienation, but a most profitable investment 
of them. While we seemed to be going to the large towns we 
should be really drawing them to us. The University has already 
prepared a scheme for examinations which will give a general 
direction to the higher education. But we must also provide the 
means of instruction. .’ The Universities “should open a 
career for superior natural abilities; they should go out to seek 
those who cannot come to them.” The University of Cambridge 
was already at work, and from that day to this its efforts have never 
flagged. After twenty-five years’ work the Cambridge Syndicate 
was able, in 1898, to point with justifiable pride to the fact that its 
lectures had been attended by no less than 221,190 students, at 
an average cost per course of 12 lectures of about 8s. 8d. for each 
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student.' The University of Oxford did not enter into the field with 
any consecutiveness or enthusiasm until the year 1885, but since 
that time very remarkable results have been attained. The latest 
Report of the Oxford Delegacy shows that in the academical year 
1899-1900, no less than 1,635 lectures were delivered under its 
supervision in 128 different “centres,” and that the average number 
of students in regular attendance upon the several courses amounted 
to close upon 19,000. When it is remembered that each course 
is elaborately organised, that careful analyses of the lectures are 
presented to the students, that the University authorities supply 
in every case a library of the best books on the subject, and, finally, 
that the results are tested in most cases by examinations conducted by 
University Examiners of the highest standing, it will be realised that 
in the “ Extension System ” we possess an educational force that must 
be reckoned with in any attempt to organise and correlate the higher 
education of the country. 

The system has passed beyond the experimental stage; it has 
become an established factor in the National Educational Economy. 
That it will expand and develop in the future may, I think, be 
affirmed with some confidence; not only because it has shown 
remarkable signs of vigour in the past, but because it is in harmony 
with the strongest political forces of our time. The system is at 
once frankly democratic, and essentially imperialistic. 

It has been shown in this paper how the first great impulse to 
University Reform came from the passing of the Reform Act of 1832. 
The impulse to University Extension came from the Acts of 1867, 
1885, 1888, and 1894. The first-named Act transferred political 
power to the middle class; the four last transferred supreme control 
alike in Imperial and in Local Government from the middle to the 
“ working ” class. To commit supreme power to the “ democracy,” and 
to leave that “ democracy ” uncultured and untaught were surely the 
most insane experiment ever made in the history of politics. To 
leave it with the elementary smattering prescribed by the Act of 
1870 were if anything madder still. ‘ Elementary instruction,” as 
Sir Richard Jebb once said with unanswerable force, “ unless crowned 
by something higher, is not only barren, but may even be dangerous. 
It is not well to teach our democracy to read unless we also teach it 
to think.” The object of Higher Popular Education could not be 
more succinctly expressed than in this phrase: “ to teach our democracy 
to think.” 

But the Extension system is not only a necessary corollary of the 

(1) This article deals only with the work of the old Universities, but it should be 
added that a very extensive work is carried on on similar lines in the Metropclis by the 


London Society, and that the Victoria University is at work in the North of England. 
(2) The Work of the Universities for the Nation, p. 49. 
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widening of the basis of political power in this country; it is also 
in complete harmony with the spirit of “sane Imperialism.” Once 
more to quote Professor Jebb “ The ancient Universities of England 
are no longer content to be only in the strict sense of the phrase 
‘seats of learning’; they now desire to be mother-cities of intellectual 
colonies, and to spread the influence of their teaching throughout the 
land.” 

There is, however, one possible misconception which I would fain 
endeavour to remove. Let it not be supposed that those who are 
most keenly alive to the “ Imperial mission ” of the Universities are 
insensible in any degree to the higher claims which exist upon their 
resources, both human and material. They are anxious to extend 
the influence of the Universities as widely as possible; to carry 
abroad the spirit of Oxford and Cambridge teaching; to inculcate 
sound methods of study, and diffuse a high ideal of scholarship. 
But they do not forget the claims of learning and research, or deny 
that the primary function of a University is not so much to teach as 
to learn. But is there not room for both functions? Is it not 
rather certain that if either be neglected both will decay? The 
history of the past proves to demonstration that the extension of the 
teaching function does not mean the contraction of the work of 
research ; but that, on the contrary, activity in one direction means 
activity in both ; and that the Universities were never so lethargic in 
the pursuit of knowledge as at the time when they had ceased to 
teach. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Universities, in the 
future, while concentrating their highest efforts upon the advancement 
of learning and the sending forth of “a due supply of men well 
qualified for the service of God in Church and State,” may not be 
unmindful of their wider if less immediate responsibilities, but may 
continue to control and to direct the higher education of the citizen- 
rulers of our world-wide Empire. 

J. A. R. Marrtort. 
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TuE sale in June last at Messrs. Sotheby’s of the final portion of 
the splendid library formed by Bertram, Fourth Earl of Ashburnham, 
has excited a wide amount of interest, not only in England but on 
the continent and in the United States of America. It is the last 
great library which this generation is likely to see dispersed, and the 
occasion seems to call for a more enduring record than is possible in 
the Daily Press. As an investment this library is perhaps the most 
remarkable of its kind in the annals of book sales. But book collect- 
ing is so entirely a matter of sentiment that probably no intellectual 
pastime so completely repels anything approaching a logical con- 
sideration as a species of investment. Fashions in books so rapidly 
change that the despised volume of one decade not infrequently 
becomes eagerly sought after in the next. So many phases of 
collecting, of books as of other things, are injuriously affected by 
quite unforeseen circumstances, that the mere speculative collector is 
almost certain to lose heavily—and deservedly so. Why, it may 
naturally be asked, should collectors expect to make a profit out of 
their bocks? Second-hand clothes, second-hand bicycles, second- 
hand furniture do not as a rule realise the prices originally paid for 
them; and books do not necessarily improve by keeping, any more 
than do broken-winded horses or perambulators. There are so many 
amazing proofs of this, so many awful examples to warn the novice, 
thut insistence on the fact seems almost impertinent. 

In book collecting, the extremist isalways wrong. The omnivorous 
collector is an excellent friend of the bookseller, but the posthumous 
sale is often a very sad commentary on this disease of acquisitiveness 
minus judgment and taste. I could name, if necessary, dozens of 
illustrations, but two will suffice : they have no sort of connection with 
one another, either in regard to the character of their libraries or in 
the systems adopted of making a collection of books. I refer to 
Richard Heber and Prince L. L. Bonaparte. At his death Heber had 
in England and abroad eight houses full of books, to say nothing of 
several minor collections in various parts of Germany. Thousands of 
these books he never examined and he could scarcely have seen more 
than their backs when stacked in huge heaps. This vast accumulation 
cost about £80,000, whilst its sale,in twelve portions, and carried over 
a number of years, produced only £57,000. The lesson taught by the 
second illustration is yet more striking ; the late Prince Bonaparte’s 
unrivalled philological collection is said to have cost him about 
£40,000; after his death it went a-begging for several years at 
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various figures, until it dropped to about £6,000, and was only sold a 
few weeks ago to a Chicago library. 

Both Heber and Prince Bonaparte were bibliomaniacs of an un- 
usually pronounced type, although there was a good deal of method 
in the madness of each. Heber bought books, one might almost say, 
by the ton, but the notes which he wrote in the very large number of 
volumes which he actually examined prove that his knowledge was 
extensive and his learning great. The late Prince Bonaparte’s 
mania differed as greatly as possible from the form in which it 
attacked Heber; the Prince was consumed with the desire to possess 
works in every language and every dialect under the sun; in this he 
was approximately successful, and the library is consequently unique. 
Although his linguistic knowledge has been impugned, there can be 
no question as to the richness of his library. I have dwelt on these 
two collectors rather fully, but I wish to emphasize the fact that vast 
accumulations, whether special or general, are very serious errors, 
and, as pure investments, absolutely disastrous. 

In striking contrast with these two illustrations of what to avoid 
in book collecting are the very many fine libraries which show at 
their disposal a handsome profit on the original outlay. For the 
present three will suffice :— 


Name. Probable cost, Realised. 

£ £ 
Roxburghe . ‘ . . 4,000 23,397 
Beckford . , ° ° 30,000 73,551 
Spencer. ° : : 100,000 250,000 


Some of the foregoing figures are conjectural, but they will be 
found to be approximately accurate. These three are matters of 
history, and need not, therefore, be more fully alluded to here. 
The Ashburnham library, with which I am just now more es- 
pecially concerned, is in many respects more remarkable than either 
of the foregoing sales. The absolute profit on this library will never 
be known, but the following tabular statement comprises some of the 
more striking figures :— 


Tre ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


Cost. Realised. 
£ £ 
Printed Books : , . 36,000 (about) 63,000 
Stowe Manuscripts. ‘ , 8,000 45,000 
Barrois Manuscripts. . 6,000 33,000 (portion) 
Libri Manuscripts . ; ° 8,000 24,000 ! 


Evangeliarium : : [?] 500 10,000 
(1) This amount was paid by Trubner for 166 MSS. from the Barrois and Libri col- 
lections. A number of the Barrois MSS., which were proved to have been stolen from 
French libraries, were purchased by the French Government from Trubner ; but this 
total of £24,000 does not, however, include the price paid by the Italian Government 
for the remaining 1,820 articles from the Libri collection. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the bcoks and manuscripts which, 
at the outside may be roughly estimated to have cost the late Karl 
under £60,000, have sold for £175,000. But this last amount does 
not include several large sums of private sales. For instance, 
Mr. Yates Thompson is said to have paid about £30,000 for what 
were known and catalogued as the Appendix manuscripts; and 
Mr. Quaritch bought privately of the present Earl a fine copy of the 
Biblia Pauperum for £3,000. It is interesting to note that the price 
asked in 1880, for the entire library of books and manuscripts was 
only £160,000. 

So far as regards the sale of the first portion of the printed books, 
I have been fortunate enough to obtain many of the prices originally 
paid for the principal lots. The books were of course bought as 
they occurred in the market, and as they were catalogued alphabeti- 
cally, it is submitting the investment to the severest possible test by 
comparing seriatim the prices paid with prices realised. The follow- 
ing lists show both sides of the ledger :— 














Cost. Amount realised. 
£. s. 4d. £ 8. 

First day’s sale . ° 965 18 O 2,599 18 6 
Second _,, ‘ 2 32018 0 1,950 6 6 
TRG» : . 6,133 6 6 9,788 1 0 
Fourth ,, , ‘ 845 4 0 2,779 6 6 
Fifth ~,, . ° 537 7 O 2,205 14 6 
Sixth ,, .« es 5,259 4 0 
Seventh ,, ° . 1,038 18 6 4,418 O 6 
Eighth ,, . ° 861 7 8 1,150 18 6 
£11,960 8 11 £30,151 10 O 


The late Earl had many unique opportunities. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century an unusually large number of fine 
collections of rare printed books and MSS. came under the 
hammer, and for a considerable portion of that period there 
was a widespread “slump” in this particular branch of commercial 
enterprise. Rare volumes which, when Dibdin began to elaborate 
his prose lays in praise of bibliomania, would draw the whole 
town towards the auction room—where Dukes and Earls fiercely 
contended in person for the various treasures—towards the close 
of his career, if they had not fallen into absolute contempt, at all 
events were bought and sold at ludicrous prices. Booksellers were 
almost exclusively the purchasers, and more often than not they 
failed to sell what they had acquired. To collectors who fully 
understood the causes which brought about the widespread de- 
preciation in the valuo of rare. books, the moment was singularly 
propitious: few more fully availed themselves of the opportunities 
thus offered than the late Earl of Ashburnham, who brought to the 
labour of forming a library a genuine love and knowledge of books. 
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The Earl, who was born in 1797 and who died in 1878, commenced 
book-buying as early as 1814, when, as a boy at Westminster School, 
he purchased a copy of the Secrets of Albertus Magnus for eighteen- 
pence at Ginger’s well-known shop in Great College Street. This 
same trifle realised £2 8s. at the sale. The Earl was buying books 
more or less extensively up to within the last few months of his 
death, although the library as such was practically completed long 
before the American demand for rare books had set in. 

Some of his bargains are enough to make one turn green with 
envy. For the following three works he paid 450 gs. :—Mazarin 
Bible (paper) 1450-55 ; Biblia Sacra Latina, 1462; Biblia Pauperum, 
c. 1430.! The first was sold privately for £3,000, the second realised 
£1,500, and the third was knocked down for £1,050—in all £5,550, 
or a profit of over £5,000. 

This is perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of its kind on 
record. Another, and in its way equally interesting, illustration 
occurs in connection with a unique tract, the ‘“ Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde about 1532. The 
history of this little book of 16 leaves is worth recording: it is 
first mentioned in the Catalogue of the Harleian Library, 1743 
(vol. ii. p. 896, No. 13862). Gulston next became the owner; when 
his library was dispersed at Christie’s, about 1770, it passed into the 
collection of a Mr. Ratcliffe; six years later it again appeared at 
Christie’s, and it was bought by Benjamin White, the well-known 
bookseller of Fleet Street, of whom it was obtained by Richard 
Haworth, a distinguished collector of angling literature. At 
Haworth’s sale at Sotheby’s in March, 1826, it was acquired by 
Messrs. Longmans (who at that time dealt extensively in second- 
hand books) for nineteen guineas, apparently on commission for the 
late Earl of Ashburnham, and at his sale it realised £360, or £22 8s. 
per leaf ! 

With English collectors, Caxton still holds the premier place, 
and even mere scraps of his books realise highly fancy prices. 
In the Ashburnham Library there were thirteen examples, the 
past and present prices of which are shown in the following 
list :— 


Lost. Realised. 
Boethius, De Consolacione Philosophie, ante, 1479 . 70 0 510 
Caton, The Book Called Caton, 1483 ‘ ° ‘ 15 15 295 
Chronicles of England, 1482 ; Description of Britayne, 
1480, in one vol. , : ; . . - 180 0 610 
Chaucer’s Tales of Canterburye, 1478 a ae 77 0 720 
” ”» 1484 . ° . 115 0O 300 





(1) The ‘*ups”’ and ‘‘downs”’ of this excessively rare book are curious and, to say 
the least, erratic. At Ralph Willett’s sale in 1813 it realised £257; at P. A. Hanrott’s 
sale in 1857 it went for 35 guineas. It is regarded by Heineken as the second edition. 
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Pa ar wee 
Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry, 1483-5 ‘ - ‘ 55 10 345 
The Boke named Conydale, 1479 ° ° - 100 0 760 
Dictes or Sayings of the a ° . (noprice stated) 1,320 
Doctrinal of Sapyence ° . 150 0 660 
Le Fevre, Des Histoires de Troyes, circa, 1476 ° , 55 0 600 
Po The same work, circa, 1472-4 . . ° 55 (0 550 
2 Lufe of Jason, aie, 1477 . ° e ° 87 0 2,100 
Mirrour of the Worlde, 1481 . : : : : 25 0 225 


Omitting the Dictes or Sayings, it will be seen that the twelve 
Caxtons, which cost less than £1,000, produced £7,675! 

In the same way also, the works of the other early English 
printers show a distinct progressive tendency, as the following list 
shows :— 


2. oer 
Andreas, Super Duodecim libros Metaphysice, Lettou, 

1480 ° ° . ° . 47 5 231 
Ariosto, Orlando Pesta, Field, 1591 “ ° ° 15 15 36 
A Litil Boke whiche Traytied . .. [of] Pestilence, 

no date or printer’ 3 name . . . . 7 7 148 
S. Brant, Shyp of Folys, Pynson, 1509 . - 2 0 76 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, W. de Worde, 1498 . 245 0 1,000 
Floure of the Commandementes, W. de Worde, 152 , 31 10 85 


The late Earl’s collection of the editions of Dame Juliana Barnes’s 
Book of St. Albans from the press of the still unidentified printer 
of St. Albans, was probably unique, and a most interesting series it 
was. The editio princeps, 1486, was the Duke of Roxburghe’s, and 
although very imperfect, it was acquired at his sale for £147. The 
Earl managed to complete it, and at his sale it realised £385, The 
Earl’s copy of the second edition of this work cost him eight guineas, 
and sold for £160; whilst the Chronicles of St. Albans, 1483, the 
first edition of the second book printed at St. Albans, imperfect like 
all other known copies, cost thirty guineas and sold for £180. A 
fine and perfect copy of the second book printed at Oxford, 
Aristotele, Ethicorum Libri X. per Leonardum Aretinum, 1479, 
cost £5 15s. and realised £121; whilst a very interesting copy of 
the first book printed at Ipswich (excusum fuit Gippeswici in 
Anglia per Joannem Overton), J. Bale, Illustrium Maioris Britannie 
Scriptorum, 1548, cost £10, and realised just exactly five times that 
amount. 

Of all early printed books, the most difficult to obtain even in an 
approximately complete condition, are English Bibles—they are 
usually in a most advanced state of dilapidation. No perfect copy is 
known of the first edition of the Bible in English, printed at Antwerp 
by Jacob Van Meteren, 1535; of this the Earl of Ashburnham 
possessed three copies, the finest of which cost £365, and realised 
£820; the next cost £130, and sold for £175, whilst the third, a 
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very respectable copy, dropped from £190 paid for it by the Earl, to 
£96—a loss of £94. It is a curious fact that, with the exception 
of the first-named, nearly all the early English Bibles in the 
Ashburnham Collection realised less than the amounts originally 
paid for them. An unusually good copy of the first edition of 
Cranmer’s Catechimus, 1548, cost six guineas and realised £36 ; 
whilst a complete copy, and as such probably unique, of the first 
edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 1562-3, which, after the Bible, 
was probably the most widely-read book of the sixteenth century, 
shows only an advance from £97 15s. to £150. 

The “ big gun ” of the Ashburnham printed books was the splendid 
copy, printed upon vellum, of the first edition of the Latin Bible, 
and the first book executed with metal types, 1450-55. It is 
generally known by the name of the Mazarin Bible, from the 
discovery of a copy in the Cardinal’s library by the bibliographer 
De Bure; its importance is too well known to be enlarged upon 
here, although a very little known fact in connection with it may be 
mentioned. Trithernius says in his Chronicle that he was told by 
Peter Schoiffer, the partner and son-in-law of Fust, that the expenses 
incurred in the printing were so enormous, that 4,000 florins were 
expended before twelve sheets had been printed. Only about four 
copies on vellum and less than twenty on paper have been recorded. 
The Ashburnham copy was formerly in the University library of 
Mentz, whence it was obtained early in the present century by Nicol, 
the King’s bookseller; at his sale in 1825 it was purchased by Henry 
Perkins, the book-collecting brewer, for 480 guineas; at the Perkins 
sale in 1873 it was bought for the late Earl for £3,400; and at the 
Earl’s sale it advanced to £4,000. All the copies sold in recent 
years have been on paper. In 1884 Sir John Thorold’s sold for 
£3,900; three years later Lord Crawford’s, £2,460; and the Hope- 
toun, the first leaf of which was injured, brought £2,000. Apart 
from the intense interest which must always surrcund this book, it 
may be doubted whether, with all the advantages of modern appli- 
ances to the art of typography, it has ever been excelled—* mag- 
nificent ” is the only word that can be properly applied to it. It is 
adorned with 123 finely painted and illuminated miniature initials, 
historiated and ornamental, many with highly finished marginal 
decorations of ornaments, birds, beasts, flowers, fruits, monkeys, and 
grotesques, in the best style of Renaissance art. As an instance of 
its value rather more than a century ago, it may be mentioned that 
the Grenville copy in the British Museum cost Count MacCarthy 
1,200 francs at Gaignat’s sale in 1768; at MacCarthy’s sale in 1815 
it realised 6,260 francs. 

We can only briefly allude to a few of the other important works 
of the early printers. The editiones principes of JEsop show a very 
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considerable advance upon the prices paid for them by the late Earl. 
The Fabule et Vita, printed by Sorg, without date, cost three guineas, 
and realised £61; the first edition, with the Italian version of 
Zucchi, 1479, remarkable for its woodcuts, but not quite perfect, 
cost £1 14s., and sold for £41 10s.; whilst the first edition, with 
the Italian version and applications from incidents in Italian history 
by Francesco Tuppo, cost twenty guineas, and was knocked down for 
£203. <A very fine and perfect copy of the Boccaccio, Cy Commence 
Jehan de Bocace de Certald son livre intitule De La Ruine des Nobles 
Hommes et Femmes, 1476, the first book printed by Colard Mansion 
(Caxton’s friend), at Bruges, cost the late Earl £122, and fetched 
£695. A fine and perfect copy of the whole of Dante’s Divina 
Comedia, 1472, the most ancient known with a date, cost £32 5s., 
and advanced to £142. A large and perfect copy of the editio 
princeps of the third book with a date, printed with movable types, 
Guillielmus Durandus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 1459, 160 
leaves in all, cost £41 2s., and found a ready purchaser at £320. A 
unique copy on vellum (only two or three copies so printed) of Aris- 
totele’s Opera varia, Venice, 1483, each of the two volumes decorated 
in the highest style of Italian art of the period, and having in all 
89 finely painted and historiated and illuminated initials: this 
cost the Earl £500, and it realised £800; and the extremely rare 
vellum copy of Diodorus Siculus, Les Troys premiers Livres de 
? Histoire de Diodore Sicilien, translated by Macault, and executed 
by Geoffrey Tory, 1525, cost £110, and sold for £151. Yet two 
more instances may be quoted: Le Prophecies de Merlin, printed by 
Verard, Paris, 1498, a complete and remarkably fine copy, cost 
£31 10s., and sold for £760; whilst another early-printed French 
hook, Le Livre du Roy Modus, printed at Chambery in 1486, advanced 
from £40 to £595. 

These are a few of the many hundreds of lots on which very 
handsome profits have been realised. Some examples from the other 
side of the picture may not be without interest. A large number of 
the later, and consequently less attractive editions of the Bible, 
either failed to realise as much as the late Earl paid for them or 
were knocked down at quite inconsiderable advances. Two copies, 
both imperfect, of the “Breeches” Bible, 1584 and 1595, which 
cost £20, sold for 5s.; a fine and perfect copy of the first edition of 
King James’s, or the authorised version, with the “ He” reading in 
Ruth iii. 15, 1611, cost £75, and was sold for £8 10s.; whilst on 
the vellum copy of Fry’s Description of the Great Bible, 1865, 
there was a drop of £20—it cost £26 and sold for £6. A complete 
copy of Matteo Bandello’s Novedle, the three parts, 1554-73, which 
cost £30, only realised £5 7s. 6d. A perfect copy of the extremely 
rare work by Thomas Bentley, The Monument of Matrons, 1582, fell 
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from £63 to £18 5s.; a large paper copy of Richard Blome’s Gent.e- 
man’s Recreation, 1686, experienced a drop from £14 10s. to £9 ; the 
copy of the first edition of Bellenden’s Scotch translation of Boetheus’s 
Latin History, Edinburgh, 1536, sold at exactly the same price 
paid for it by Lord Ashburnham, viz., £58; the extensive series of 
Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages, published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, 108 volumes in all, cost £49, and realised £25. The few 
Elzevirs collected by the Earl came out badly, ¢.g., the Cicero Opera, 
1642, in ten volumes, bound by Roger Payne, which cost twenty 
guineas, realised three guineas. The very rare vellum copy of 
Dante, printed by Paganini, 1515, declined from £30 to £4 14s.; 
the extremely rare vellum copy of Fraire Antoine du Saix’ Lesperor 
de Discipline, Geneva, 1532, an immaculate copy, dropped from 
£240 to £190; Du Pommerard’s Les Arts au Moyen Age, the five 
volumes, Paris, 1838-46, from £65 to £50 ; two imperfect copies of 
Fabyan’s Chronicle, 1516, together costing £47 10s., realised £25 5s. ; 
the second edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 1570, experienced one 
of the greatest falls of all—it cost £152 and only fetched £10 1ds., 
a sufficient proof that collectors want first and only first editions; 
and lastly the vellum copy of Froissart’s Chronigues, the three 
parts printed by Verard, dropped from £260 to £190. 

I have included only the more important articles which have 
declined in value since the late Earl purchased them. They are, 
for the most part, books which have not maintained their hold on 
collectors’ fancy, and were bought apparently at times when their 
market value was at its highest. Not a few, indeed, were books 
of reference which, according to the usual custom, have been either 
superseded, or are no longer regarded as indispensable to every well- 
selected private library. They do not much affect his extraordinary 
knowledge of books and his unique “ luck ” as a bookbuyer. 


W. Roserts. 
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In his Life of his friend Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mr. Layard proves himself 
a sufficiently sympathetic and appreciative biographer; yet he is not 
without those moments of candour—even of indiscretion—which are re- 
garded by the curious reader as the plums and the candied peel of the 
biographical pudding. In one of these moments he compares his sub- 
ject, in her later and more obstructive days, to a modern Dame Par- 
tington, vainly endeavouring to sweep the Atlantic Ocean of feminine 
evolution out of her back-kitchen. He might have added that Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, unlike the original Dame, had in her youth deliberately 
invited the Atlantic Ocean into her own kitchen, and that, after laying 
on the mighty waters for her own personal use, she was scarcely justi- 
fied in her amazement and indignation when she discovered that the 
waves were overflowing into her neighbours’ kitchens, washing away 
the dust of ages, sweeping preserved opinions and bottled prejudices from 
the shelves, and carrying some of the good wives completely off their 
feet. It was when matters came to such a pass that—justified or not— 
our Victorian Dame Partington arose in her wrath, and, with tongue 
and pen, set herself to repel the incoming tide—bade it keep within the 
limits that she herself assigned to it, and loudly rebuked the women 
who had welcomed its healthy and stimulating influences. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s career may be roughly divided into three periods, 
the first comprising her revolted girlhood and early attempts at fiction, 
the second her marriage and her chief literary successes, the third her 
old age and her vigorous campaign against such of her sisters as were 
following the example of industry and independence that she herself 
had set them. From a study of her own autobiography,” and the careful 
elucidations of Mr. Layard, we may gain a knowledge of her tempera- 
ment and early environment which will enable us to account for many 
of the contradictions and inconsistencies of her career, for the strength 
and the weakness, the generosity and injustice, the passionate craving 
for intellectual liberty, and the even more passionate spirit of intoler- 
ance, that were so strangely blended in her character. It is clear that 
Eliza Lynn was born a social rebel, for she pictures herself in earliest 
childhood as isolated in her own home, out of all harmony with her 
family, an outcast and Ishmaelite, ever in tumult and turmoil, followed 
by disgrace and punishment. A sensible mother and a sound education 
would probably have saved her from becoming so completely the victim 

(1) Mrs. Lynn Linton: Her Life, Letters, and Opinions. By George Somes Layard. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

(2) Published, with the sexes reversed, as the Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland. 
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of her own temperament, but Mrs. Lynn died when this, her youngest 
daughter, was only a few months old, and Mr. Lynn appears to have 
thought that education was an unnecessary luxury for girls. The 
desultory reading and the chaotic thinking of a clever impulsive girl, 
forced to wander unguided in the intellectual wilderness, resulted in what 
Mrs. Lynn Linton herself described as her persistent mental deficiencies 
—a lack of scientific accuracy, and a yet greater lack of dialectical 
skill. A scarcely less serious disadvantage was the belief, which had 
been only too firmly implanted in her mind, that no question could have 
two sides, that no opponent could be honest and sincere, and that no 
views other than those which seemed to her right, could be worthy of 
consideration. This was the attitude of the period towards all debate- 
able questions, and although she fiercely rebelled against such blind 
intolerance in others, she was never able to deliver herself from its 
thraldom. 

On growing out of her troubled childhood into a tempestuous girl- 
hood, our heroine craved, like all high-spirited young creatures of either 
sex, for wider opportunities of self-development. Although, as a Red 

tepublican in a Tory household, and a free-thinker in an orthodox 
country rectory, she must have been a thorn in the side of her family, 
they were horrified at what they considered her unnatural demand for 
freedom. However, through the intervention of a friend, an unwilling 
consent was wrung from Mr. Lynn to a Wanderjahr in London, and in 
1845, at the age of twenty-three, the rebel spread her wings and 
abandoned the nest she had outgrown. 

‘“‘Obedience to parents is a duty,” she wrote, when describing this 
incident; ‘so also is the perfecting of one’s own powers, and leading 
the life for which one is best fitted—for we all have duties to our- 
selves as well as to others.”” Mrs. Lynn Linton could be thus lenient 
towards her own revolt, but half a century later she publicly condemned 
the girls who broke away from the sheltered life, and adopted a profes- 
sional life, as ‘‘no better than the wastrels of the street.” Yet the 
experiment appears to have answered in her own case. She spent a 
happy busy year in London, worked hard at the British Museum, wrote 
her first novel, Azeth the Egyptian, and made many congenial friends. 
She tells us, and this is a point worth noting, that she got on far better 
with her family after she had relieved them from the daily irritation of 
her presence, and after she herself had learnt self-control in the world. 
To quote her own words: ‘‘ Mutual affection was strengthened by the 
loosening of the links and the lengthening of the chain,”—a not un- 
common result. 

Miss Lynn, in her youth the newest of New Women, had not only 
revolted against the home-life, and adopted the then almost exclusively 
masculine profession of journalism (she had obtained a post on the 
Morning Chronicle), but she was now to embody her “ advanced ” views 
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on religion and politics in a novel of modern life, bearing the bold 
title of Realities. Colburn, the publisher, had offered to pay her £300 
for the book without seeing it, but she honourably insisted that he 
should read the manuscript before she took his cheque, with the result 
that he backed out of his bargain. The novel was published, however, 
by Saunders and Ottley, in 1851. In a fiery dedication to her friend, 
Landor, the author explains that the book has been a sort of literary 
Caliban to her friends, a monstrous thing of wickedness and deformity. 
Dark pictures had been drawn of the terrible consequences to her 
reputation that would ensue if it were published, and few women, she 
declares, would have stood up against such a battery of condemnation. 
In the end the worst fears of the author’s friends were realised. 
Miss Lynn was practically tabooed by her own circle in London, and, 
having lost her post on the Morning Chronicle, found it advisable to go 
to Paris, as correspondent of a London paper, until the storm blew 
over. A glance at this ‘‘advanced ” novel of the ’fifties, of which Mr. 
Layard merely catalogues the name, may not be without literary in- 
terest at the present time. As a work of art the book does not come 
within the sphere of criticism; the story is melodramatic, the style 
turgid, and the characters caricatures. On the other hand there is 
nothing in the ‘‘ purposeful” portions, which gave so much offence to 
contemporaries, that would shock the average Mudie-subscribers of our 
own day. The heroine, Clare de Saumarez, is a social rebel who, at 
the age of sixteen, runs away from a too convertional home and goes 
upon the stage. After a few months’ study she appears in a leading 
part with immense success, but meanwhile she has fallen in love with 
a wicked elderly manager who rejoices in the name of Vasty Vaughan, 
and has an objectionable wife in the background. Clare is rescued out 
of his clutches by the hero, a saintly Socialist and Agnostic, whom 
she eventually marries. This gentleman accompanies her into the 
slums—then unfashionable regions—and introduces her to some of 
the outcast and starving among her own sex. The story is padded 
out with long digressions on politics, religion, slop-working, the over- 
crowding of the working-classes, and man’s injustice to woman— 
digressions that are full of crude and undigested philosophy, but 
obviously inspired by a genuine compassion for the sufferings of 
the poor, and a righteous indignation against the more crying social 
evils of the period. But the public of the year that saw the opening 
of the Great Exhibition had wrapped itself about with a garment of 
rampant optimism and rank sentimentality. Sorrow and suffering were 
supposed to be either the fault of the individual or the will of the 
Almighty; vice, so long as it was silent and secret, was carefully 
ignored; while on all hands it was loudly proclaimed that peace, 
prosperity, and virtue were to reign in our land for evermore, The 
public was in no spirit for realities; it only demanded pleasant shams, 
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and consequently, when an unknown young woman had the temerity to 
stand up and tell it that all was not for the best in the best possible 
world, it howled her down and pelted her with stones. 

Even in Paris the author of Realities was not beyond the reach of 
persecution, She had found good friends in Mr. and Mrs. Frazer 
Corkran, whose pleasant house she came to look upon as a second 
home. Mr. Corkran, then Paris correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
was seriously remonstrated with by certain of the English residents 
for allowing his wife to associate with a young woman who had written 
such a shocking book, and whose mind, as one of them pleasantly 
observed, “ wallowed in filth.” One is glad to know that Mrs. Corkran 
refused to listen to the voice of the Pharisees, but continued to champion 
and protect the literary sinner, who, she held, had been unjustly attacked. 
The recollection of this staunch and courageous friend might have 
stayed Mrs. Lynn Linton’s hand before she wrote, in one of her later 
essays, that the keenest enemies of women were always women them- 
selves, and again, that “‘ women are always more or less antagonistic 
to each other. They are gregarious in fashions and emulative in follies, 
but they cannot combine; they never support their weaker sisters, and 
they shrink from those who are stronger than the average.” 

On her return to London after two or three happy hard-working 
years in Paris, Miss Lynn was still, she tells us, regarded as a moral 
derelict. Perhaps her methods of advocating her peculiar views may 
partly have accounted for her unpopularity among her more conventional 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Like all of my character,” she observes, ‘at once 
resentful and compassionate, I was both a philanthropist and a fighter. 
I would have bound up wounds with the Samaritan, but I would have 
broken the heads of the priest and the Levite.” It is to the period we 
have now reached that the romance of our heroine’s life belongs. 
During a visit to her old friend, Landor, at Bath, she met her affinity, 
who was a Catholic of the strictest caste, while she herself had found 
the Anglican fold too narrow. He could not marry an avowed heretic ; 
she could not bring her honest tongue to an insincere confession of faith. 
The affair lingered on for some years before it was recognised that there 
was no way out of the cmpasse, and the lovers parted. We may pardon 
much that seems harsh and uncharitable in the later utterances of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton when we realise that beneath them lay the secret bitter- 
ness of the ‘‘ defrauded heart.” 

In 1858 Miss Lynn married William Linton, socialist and wood- 
engraver. As the friend of his first wife she had taken the shiftless 
family under her protection, and had generously spent her precious 
time and hard-earned money in their service. A year after the death 
of Mrs. Linton, an impulse of Quixotic self-sacrifice, strengthened, it 
may be, by an unacknowledged desire to experiment in the domestic life, 
led Miss Lynn to undertake the permanent charge of the widower and 
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his children. After a valiant effort to bring order into the chaos of her 
husband’s life, she seems to have recoguised, all too soon, that her task 
was impossible, her sacrifice futile. The rest of the story is soon told. 
First, a partial separation, the husband living in the country and the 
wife spending the greater part of the year working at her profession in 
London; then, the final parting when, ia 1868, Mr. Linton went to seek 
his fortune in America while his wife remained in England. The couple 
continued to correspond on the most affectionate terms for the best part 
of forty years, but they never met again. 

It was in this year of final separation that Mrs. Lynn Linton wrote, 
for the Saturday Review, her essay on the Girl of the Period, which made 
an extraordinary and, as it would now seem, unaccountable sensation, 
This was followed by along series of articles, chiefly on feminine types 
and characteristics, such as Modern Mothers, Mature Sirens, Feminine 
Affectations, Shunted Dowagers, Feline Amenities, and the like. The 
most remarkable thing about these little papers, with their heavy touch, 
their obvious sarcasms, their total lack of humour, and their well-worn 
words and phrases, is that they should have been considered worthy of 
the Saturday Review in its palmy days. The majority of the types dealt 
with have been common enough in almost every period since society, 
in the modern sense, became a cohesive whole, and are fair game to the 
writer who desires to shoot folly as it flies. But Mrs. Lynn Linton 
apparently believed that she had discovered the fast girl, the eman- . 
cipated woman, and the frisky matron, and that these were types 
peculiar to her own generation. This blunder could only have arisen 
out of the ignorance, so general in early and mid-Victorian days, of the 
social history of the preceding age. There is an emancipated woman of 
precisely the same kind as that ‘‘ discovered” by Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
Miss Edgeworth’s novel Leonora, published in 1802, and the author was 
solemnly thanked by a writer in the newly-started Edinburgh Review 
for the pains she had taken to ridicule the ‘‘ magnanimous pretentions 
of those who are commonly called women of spirit.” The tom-boy 
of the same period is represented in contemporary prints as riding a 
kind of pre-historic velocipede; while, if we go back to the caricatures 
of the eighteenth century, we find her playing cricket, shooting phea- 
sants, and following the hounds. Miss Hoyden, to say nothing of the 
frisky matron, bounces through the Restoration comedies, and the 
‘advanced woman” plays an important part in both the French and 
Italian Renaissance. 

At the time that she produced her Girl of the Period essay, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s opinions seem to have been in a curiously transitional 
state. With one hand she was holding fast to the rights and oppor- 
tunities that she had demanded—and obtained—in her own youth, while 
with the other she was striking at the younger women who were striving 
to acquire the like privileges. It is probably to this peculiar condition 
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of mind that we owe the contradictions and inconsistencies that are 
scattered so plentifully throughout the utterances which appeared in the 
Saturday Review and other journals about that time. For example, she 
censures in one article the women who were swarming out at all doors, 
jostling man in the professions, knocking at the doors of his offices, 
and seeking to push him from his place ; while in another she expresses 
her opinion that there should be free-trade in work, and that the 
best hand should be chosen, irrespective of sex. Again, on one 
page, she asserts that ‘It is not because woman has exhausted her 
natural grounds that she is crowded out of her own domain, and obliged 
to invade that of men; but that she dislikes her own sphere and covets 
that of her brother”; yet on another page she admits that there was 
good cause for the feminine agitation in favour of independence, since, 
owing to the numerical superiority of women over men, a large mass of 
the former was condemned to celibacy, and left without any means of 
self-support. Lastly, with that power of generalising which, according to 
George Eliot, ‘‘ gives man so great a superiority in mistake over the 
dumb animals,” Mrs. Lynn Linton declares that the women who had 
only just ventured to ask for equality of opportunity, ‘‘ wanted to be 
received as masters before they had served their apprenticeship, and to 
be put into office without passing an examination, or submitting to 
competition.” ! Our author, it is to be feared, increased her ‘‘ superiority 
in mistake” by her habit of generalising from particular instances, and 
those obnoxious ones. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton seems to have been astonished and aggrieved by 
the indignation that was aroused in many quarters by her attacks upon 
contemporary womanhood, and more especially upon the modern 
English girl whom she represented as “‘ neither tender, loving, retiring, 
or domestic,” but on the contrary, as a ‘‘loud and rampant modern- 
isation,” with false red hair, who talked slang as glibly as a man, and 
led the conversation, by preference, to doubtful subjects. We strongly 
recommend a perusal of this article to the girls of the rising generation, 
whose manners and customs frequently come in for censure from older 
women, and who may be interested to learn what their respected 
mothers and aunts were like in the days of their giddy youth. The 
writer of these essays had endeavoured, as she explains, to do the cause 
of women real good by showing where their weak points lay, and she 
flattered herself that she had struck the right note of condemnation. 
Throughout her life she never realised that undiluted blame is worse 
both for censor and censured than undiluted praise, nor recognised the 
wholesome and stimulating effect of a little judicious encouragement. 

It was not perhaps so much her wild and whirling accusations 
against her own sex that roused the resentment of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 


(1) That Mrs. Lynn Linton’s bark was worse than her bite is proved by her 
championship of the Post-Office girl in her novel The Rede? of the Family. 
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feminine contemporaries, as what they held to be her self-righteousness, 
and her usurpation, without any particular qualifications, of the seat of 
judgment. It soon leaked out that the writer who lashed her sisters 
for their supposed enormities was herself a revolted daughter, a woman 
who pursued the ‘‘masculine” profession of journalism, and a wife 
who had separated from her husband. Mr. Layard explains that her 
opinions had changed about this period, and that she felt that she her- 
self had not chosen the better part. But few who have studied his 
careful record of her life will believe that his subject would have been 
happier if she had remained in the bosom of an uncongenial family, 
condemned to the futile occupations of the young lady of her class, 
instead of going out into the world, and working at the profession that 
she loved. It was not unnatural, perhaps, that her readers should ask 
why, since she had changed her opinions, she still continued the same 
mode of life. Why, if she disapproved of professions for women, and 
set so high a value on the family life, did she not renounce her own 
profession, close her books, return to her husband, and content herself 
with the domestic sphere ? 

In 1872 appeared The True History of Joshua Davidson, a socialistic 
story which, being written with more simplicity and not less sincerity 
than Mrs. Lynn Linton’s earlier novels, raised her to a higher place in 
critical estimation. This was followed, during the next ten years, by 
eight or nine novels, all of which enjoyed a certain vogue among the 
reading public of the period. Mrs. Lynn Linton possessed a vigorous 
dashing style ; she worked with a big brush and crude colours, and her 
powerful imagination enabled her to deal more or less successfully with 
violent incidents and exaggerated characters. Perhaps she trusted too 
much to her imagination, or it may be that she was naturally deficient 
in the quality of observation, for some of her dramatis persona, especially 
those who are represented as belonging to the upper classes, talk and 
act in a manner that she herself must have known to be impossible. 
For example, a modern lover of unimpeachable breeding addresses his 
fiancée as ‘‘ Timid flutterer;” and a great lady of the old school, on 
hearing of a heroine’s desire to work for her living, exclaims, ‘‘ What lady 
works? The thing is in itself a contradiction. If you work you are not 
a lady—vorld tout. You cannot combine the two. And I should be sorry to 
think that I had made the acquaintance of people who were not pur sang.” 

Several of the novels were fighting pamphlets in the disguise of fiction, 
weapons wherewith the author attacked such ideas or sects as had 
roused her ire, and defended or advocated her own personal views. It 
is, of course, only in these latter days that the novel with a purpose or 
‘tendency’ has been condemned as inartistic, the classical fiction of 
the past being furnished with its “moral” as regularly as with its 
beautiful and virtuous heroine. The moral has long gone out of fashion, 
and what is now condemned as “ purpose” is simply the spirit of the 
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times. ‘But the spirit of the times,” as Brandes reminds us, “is for 
the epic and dramatic poet [and for the novelist] what the circulation of 
the blood is for the human body. All we require in the interests of 
art is that these veins, whose blue tracery does not detract from the 
beauty of the skin, should not stand out black and swollen as in the case 
of a diseased or angry man.” It must be admitted that the veins of 
purpose in some of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s later novels were too often black 
and swollen with anger, to the detriment of their artistic value. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Layard that his subject’s true 
vocation was for journalism rather than for fiction. Week after week 
for many years she contributed articles on social subjects to the Queen, 
the St. James’s Gazette, and many other journals. Her contributions 
were always the right length, always sent in at the right time, they 
never fell below a certain standard of workmanship, and the majority of 
them contained a slap for her own sex. By this time she had fully 
persuaded herself of the importance and righteousness of her ‘‘ mission,”’ 
and apparently believed that she was created for the sole purpose of 
repressing the aspirations of the modern woman and defining the limita- 
tions of sex. Such of her sisters as desired to enter professions or 
to practise amusements of which she happened to disapprove, were 
stigmatised by her as unwomanly and degraded. Now there has never 
been any divine revelation to the effect that such and such occupations 
or amusements are sacred to the male sex, and it is obviously dangerous 
for anyone not possessing exclusive information to lay down arbitrary 
rules on the subject. The folly of introducing artificial sexual barriers 
into social concerns has been pointed out by a modern thinker, who aptly 
observes that “the respective fitness of men or women for any kind of 
work or any kind of privilege can only be ascertained by actual open 
experiment ; and as the conditions for such experiments are never twice 
the same, it can never be positively affirmed that anything has been 
settled once for all.” 

By the middle or end of the ’eighties Mrs. Lynn Linton had passed 
through the transitional stage, and entered upon her third and last 
period. Strange to say, she had now adopted, in the most uncom- 
promising fashion, the conventions and prejudices that had been held by 
the opponents and oppressors of her youth. ‘The truth is that she, a 
born fighter for unpopular causes, lost her interest in a social 
theory, and was even inclined to renounce it, as soon as it had 
received the sanction of a sufficient number of respectable persons. 
When it came to be conceded by the judicious and enlightened that 
opportunities for culture and congenial work were not necessarily harm- 
ful to women, Mrs. Lynn Linton turned her coat, and enlisted under the 
banner of the opposite party. She now seems to have taken it for 
granted that girls only studied in order to acquire objectionable 
information, and only worked for their living out of sheer perversity. In 
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season and out of season she urged upon her sisters the beauty of the 
sheltered, protected existence, and warned them that a public and pro- 
fessional life for women was “incompatible with the discharge of their 
highest duties, and the cultivation of their noblest qualities.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, it would appear, was regarded as a sociologist by 
her disciples, but her mental myopia incapacitated her from reading the 
signs of the times, and her teaching at this period was distinctly anti- 
social. As early as 1819 a writer in the Quarterly Review had pointed 
out that the condition of the unprotected female of the professional 
classes was perhaps the greatest evil in the existing state of society, 
since of the few employments left open to them there was not one to 
which they could betake themselves without a certain degree of degra- 
dation, and all were overstocked. The evil was grave in 1819; it had 
become acute half a century later, when Mr. Lecky, in a luminous 
passage, drew attention to the artificial difficulties and disabilities which 
consigned many thousands of would-be independent women to extreme 
and agonising poverty, and perhaps a still larger number to the paths 
of vice. If women of the professional classes are to be economically 
dependent on men, it is obvious that the sexes must be numerically 
equal, or nearly so. When the ‘superfluous women” began to be 
numbered by hundreds of thousands, they were forced out of their 
comfortable middle-class homes, and the teaching profession could not 
possibly support them all. It may be noted in passing that when Mrs. 
Lynn Linton speaks of ‘‘ women,” at least in her later writings, she 
applies the word solely to English women of her own class, and ignores 
the women of other classes, other countries, and other civilisations. For 
generations the great majority of our sisters in European countries have 
toiled, unpitied and unreproved, at arduous and ill-paid employments ; 
have been nurses, charwomen, washerwomen, servants, factory-hands, 
shop-assistants, field-labourers, and drudges of all work in their own 
homes. Of these, countless numbers have found leisure to marry and 
rear large families of children. It was only when a comparatively 
small number of educated women sought to enter some of the more 
liberal and lucrative professions that the outcry was raised about the 
danger to their feminine delicacy and charm, and the incompatibility 
of the professional life with ‘the discharge of their highest duties, and 
the cultivation of their noblest qualities.” 

By the year 1890 Mrs. Lynn Linton’s reputation as a misogynist had 
become firmly established, at least among her own sex. When a sketch 
of her life was to appear in Jen and Women of the Day she appealed to 
the editor to put her right with the public on the subject of her sup- 
posed enmity to women, which supposition, she declared, pained her 
terribly, and was quite unfounded. Again, in a private letter to a 
friend, she wrote: ‘‘ No one in the world loves and honours true women 
more than I, but they must be women, with the faults of women even 
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thrown in. .. . I am not an enemy to women, quite the reverse ; but 
I do not like unwomanly, undutiful, selfish women.” In one of his 
moments of indiscretion Mr. Layard prints an extract from another 
letter, in which Mrs. Lynn Linton exclaims, ‘‘ J hate women asa race. I 
think we are demons. Individually we are all right, but as a race we are 
monkeyish, cruel, irresponsible, superficial.” ' The italics are our own. 
Between 1894 and 1896 appeared the two novels in which Mrs. 
Lynn Linton embodied her ideas upon the subject of the modern girl 
and the modern woman. The first of these, Zhe One Too Many, was 
dedicated in set terms to ‘‘ the sweet girls still left among us, who have 
no part in the new revolt, but are content to be dutiful, innocent, and 


sheltered.” Moira, the heroine, is described as ‘‘a pure-minded, 
gentle-natured English girl, who would make a good wife and a fond 
mother . . . who was not attuned to aught but the tender things of 


every-day life, innocent, unsuspicious, affectionate—just the dear good 
girl of a quiet English home.” Again, we are told that Moira was 
“the very perfection of beautiful, refined, tender, and undeviating 
womanhood, a woman to love and to be loved, to influence, not by the 
strength, but by the purity of her character, not by the power, but by 
the mystic grace of her mind.” At her mother’s command this perfee- 
tion of womanhood marries a man whom she loathes, being unable as a 
‘“‘lady-girl” to face the degrading alternative of working for her living, 
and, having fallen in love with another man, ends her career in a pond! 
It was not altogether surprising that some of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
admirers should have asked in bewilderment why she allowed this ideal 
maiden to conduct herself in so singularly objectionable a fashion. To one 
of these inquirers the author replies, ‘‘ Because I inscribed the book to 
all nice girls, I had no thought that anyone would take Moira to be one,” 
and adds that “‘ the incapacity for fair judgment in the ordinary woman 
is the most distressing thing about her.” Poor ordinary woman! Was 
it not natural that she should take “the perfection of undeviating 
womanhood” for the author’s conception of a nice girl? 

In contrast to Moira we have four girl-monsters called “Girton 
B.A.’s (sic),’? who are all passionately addicted to smoking, drinking, 
and strong language. The leader, Effie, is not only the ‘‘prize-girl” of her 
college, but has gone through a course of pathology, and, as a hospital 
nurse, assisted at operations, has studied painting from the life in 
Paris, and, as a sociologist, has fraternised with thieves and soiled doves, 
and penetrated into doss-houses, refuges, and prisons. In her own 
youth Mrs. Lynn Linton had gone among the low and lost, urged by 
a spirit of compassion and a desire to understand the problems of 
suffering humanity, but she seems to have believed that the philan- 
thropic efforts of the modern girl are only inspired by a morbid interest 


(1) Mrs. Lynn Linton was accustomed to say that the best woman ever created was 
inferior to the worst man, 
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in the unpleasant. Bottles of brandy stand all day long on Effie’s table, 
and she indulges in slang which is not only vulgar, but untrue to her 
class and period. For example, when asked how she is, she replies, 
‘* Prime,” a word that belonged to street-boy slang of the ’sixties, not 
to Girton slang of the ‘nineties. Again, d propos of Moira’s lover, she 
exclaims, ‘‘He is a beast, and hang me if I don’t make him sit up 
before I’ve done with him. . . . He would send me dotty in a month, 
and to think of going to live with him for ever—oh la!” Effie pro- 
poses to, and marries a policeman, for, as her creator asks, ‘‘Of what 
use to be a Girton girl, rendered independent of authority, if you cannot 
abjure caste and tradition, and the limitations once considered part and 
parcel of womanly modesty ?” 

Effie is allowed one or two of the more virile virtues, but her three 
Girton ‘‘ pals” have no health in them. Of one of these we are told 
that she was anemic, neurotic, and sentimental, that she smoked in- 
cessantly, lived on stimulants, material and mental, and burnt herself 
out at all four corners. ‘‘This,” observes the author, ‘‘ was the net 
result of that boasted Higher Education, which had ruined her nervous 
system, prematurely initiated her into the darker secrets of life, and by 
these two things together destroyed the very well-spring of her health 
and happiness.” In this furious denunciation of college education may 
be traced the personal note, the underlying bitterness of regret for 
advantages that had been denied to the writer’s own youth, and upon 
which she had once set an almost exaggerated value. In one of her 
early essays she had written with warm approbation of “the female 
colleges on a liberal and extended system of education,” which had 
been recently established ; while in her autobiographical novel, pub- 
lished in 1885, she had observed, ‘‘ When I see the elaborate education 
given to boys and girls with brain power of the most ordinary calibre, 
and note what careful training has made of them, and then remember 
the large amount of mental and physical vitality among ourselves, 
and what ordinary care might have made of us, I confess I feel heart- 
sick,” 

As might have been expected, numerous remonstrances against this 
attack upon the Higher Education were addressed to the journal in 
which the story first appeared, as well as to the author herself. A 
former Girton girl wrote a forcible public protest against this flagrant 
misrepresentation of her college, its system, and its students. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s reply might be termed disingenuous if we did not 
remember her acknowledged weakness in dialectics. She explains 
that she had only wished to show that intellectual training might exist 
together with want of charm, mental health and right feeling. Asa 
matter of fact the whole book went to prove that intellectual training 
resulted in want of charm, mental health and right feeling. She further 
deprecated any resentment on the part of Girton students, and asked 
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whether any Cambridge man would be likely to remonstrate with an 
author who had made four fops or rowés members of the University. 
The two cases are, of course, not on all fours. If a well-known author 
were to depict some viciously effeminate young men, and then to assert 
that their vicious effeminacy was the result of their training at a 
specified college, the members of that college would be extremely likely 
to feel aggrieved. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton seems to have been honestly amazed at the indig- 
nation aroused by her book. ‘The girls are wrong,” she complained 
in a private letter, ‘to take to themselves what is simply a picture in 
the air....It is my misfortune to make caps that fit.” She was 
obviously incapable of understanding the esprit de corps which is so marked 
a characteristic of the modern girl, and, because she only attacked a 
class, was surprised that any individual should feel annoyed. She 
fancied that her victims resented the accidental fitting of her caps, whereas 
they were actually protesting against the very unbecoming and inap- 
propriate head-gear which she forced upon them. Let us frankly 
acknowledge, before quitting this portion of our subject, that there are 
now, as there were in the ’sixties, plenty of rampant girls among us, 
though none so luridly unlovely as the creation of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
imagination. Her mistake lay in representing the fast slangy girl as 
the exclusive product of a college training, whereas she may be found 
in the most conservative and unintellectual of family circles, and is 
representative, we hope and believe, of neither the home nor the 
college. 

The following year, 1895, appeared Jn Haste and at Leisure, a book 
which, according to Mr. Layard, no “advanced”? woman could read 
without being the better for it. We will go farther, and say that no 
woman, whether advanced or retired, could read it without being the 
better for it, if she accepted it as a warning against the sins of temper 
and of taste into which a long indulgence in spiritual intemperance may 
betray so naturally generous and high-minded a woman as our author. 
In order to excuse and account for the tone of this book, we must 
remember that Mrs. Lynn Linton was over seventy years of age when 
it was written, that she had long been the victim of a “fixed idea” 
upon the subject of feminine iniquities, and that she had been brought 
up in a period when scolding was fashionable, even in the highest 
literary circles, when noise was mistaken for strength, and violence for 
power. But many of her friends failed to take these circumstances 
into account, and some of them walked no more with her, while all the 
judicious grieved, as Landor’s friends had grieved when his Dry Sticks 
were Faggotted. 

In an essay written during her second or transitional period, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton had expressed her desire that the world would dissociate 
the earnest and practical workers among women from the shriekers, and 
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discriminate between them both in its censure and its praise. She had 
now become as incapable of exercising this discrimination as were the 
critics of her youth, and she had lost her hold upon the wise charity 
with which she endowed her hero, Joshua Davidson, who was accustomed 
to say, ‘‘ We must fight fair, and give that credit for sincerity of purpose 
which we demand for ourselves.... Men don’t wilfully uphold the 
things they know to be bad.” Jn Haste and at Leisure deals ostensibly 
with the ‘‘ advanced”? woman who belongs to political clubs, speaks on 
platforms, and demands the suffrage for her sex. In this large and 
rapidly increasing party almost all types of women may be found, but our 
author ignores the existence of the finer type—the Meredith woman, let 
us call her—who is, mentally and morally, ahead of her time, and who, 
together with the “advanced” man, drags the social coach up the 
hill of progress. In her youth she always gets the whip for her 
pains, and in-her old age she is regarded as narrow and out-of-date 
by the younger generations, to whom her once startling views are 
established commonplaces, and who are enunciating still more world- 
shaking theories of their own. Mrs. Lynn Linton deals solely with 
the ‘disorderly fringe” of the party, and by dint of exaggerating 
their faults and follies a thousandfold, and adding to their own battle- 
cries other far more terrific battle-cries of her own invention, she has 
produced a species of moral and intellectual pétroleuse, whom she puts 
forward as a serious and truthful presentment of the more modern 
section of contemporary womanhood. These appallingly repulsive 
females ‘‘repudiate for women the moral fetters that they still demand 
for men,” and claim political supremacy for their own sex, together with 
political annihilation for the other. While maintaining that what is 
lawful for a man should be lawful for a woman, they insist that women 
shall be allowed to keep their present immunities, ‘their little dis- 
honesties and dishonours, their little lies, subterfuges, and cowardly 
meannesses.” Theirs is ‘‘the apotheosis of selfishness and undutiful- 
ness,” and they are represented as spending their lives in ‘‘ blaspheming 
Nature, God, and Good.” 

If she had only worked with more temper and less exaggeration, if 
she had sketched from the life instead of looking into her own lurid 
imagination for female monsters, Mrs. Lynn Linton would have been 
well within her rights in attacking the women of aggressive manners, 
strident voices, and unnecessarily unattractive appearance who, un- 
fortunately, are always with us. But she would probably still have 
clung to her mistaken theory that these women are the exclusive 
product of a liberal education and a professional career. It may be 
freely admitted that we see and hear more of the aggressive femalo 
who plays a public part, than of her who expends her misdirected 
energies upon the family circle; but it is a scientific truth that the 
child of grace and the child of wrath are born, not made, and that 
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their characteristics are only appreciably modified by the influences 
of their earliest years. As we have seen, Eliza Lynn, with all the 
advantages of home-training, was an outcast and an Ishmaelite in 
her own family before she was eleven. After eighteen the mind, or 
rather its contents, may be almost entirely ‘‘made over,” but the 
character and temperament are only slightly modified or accentuated 
by the environment. The child of grace may learn to stiffen her back- 
bone, or she may relapse into the woolly sweetness of an over-ripe pear. 
The child of wrath may make herself and her family supremely uncom- 
fortable with her angularities, or she may learn to keep her elbows to 
herself in her contact with the outside world, towards which she 
naturally gravitates because, in the world’s work, she finds the only 
safety-valve for the superabundant vitality that has made her home 
too hot to hold her. Hence, we meet with more children of wrath— 
righteous or otherwise—in public than in private life, but they are not 
the product of public life. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton died in July, 1898, in the seventy-sixth year of 
her age. Her last novel, Zhe Second Youth of Theodora Desanges, which 
did not receive her final revision, has recently been published with a 
preface by her biographer. The interest of this book, says Mr. Layard, 
lies in the fact that here we have the deliberate utterances and ripest 
conclusions of one whose brain was well-nigh as active, and whose 
touch was almost as certain at seventy-five as it had been at forty. 
He admits that it conveys but a melancholy message to the world. In 
truth the book is permeated throughout with a spirit of profound dis- 
content with all human institutions, and profound disgust with the whole 
human race. If this work really contains the ripest conclusions of a green 
old age, then the net result of the preaching of obstructive and destruc- 
tive doctrines, the net result of a too exclusive contemplation of the 
blots and blemishes in feminine nature, the net result of a thirty-years’ 
occupancy of the seat of self-appointed censor, is the inability at last 
to see any good in the present, or any promise in the future. 

It may be thought that we have taken Mrs. Lynn Linton more 
seriously than her position as a woman of letters or a practical sociolo- 
gist altogether justifies, that we have tilted at one who herself tilted at 
windmills. But the truth is that there are many men, not better 
equipped as observers or logicians than our Donna Quixote, who mistake 
the same windmills for dragons. They took Mrs. Lynn Linton for an 
inspired prophetess, and, because she was a woman, thought that she 
spoke with connaissance de cause, oblivious of the fact that there were 
many women better qualified to deal with questions relating to their 
sex, whose views were diametrically opposed to her own. Whether in 
the past or the present, workers of the type of Miss Clough, Mrs. 
Sidgwick, Miss Buss, and Miss Frances Power Cobbe, gifted with the 
wisdom of the heart as well as of the head, have realised that social 
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evolution is as natural a process as physical evolution, and that it is 
impossible for one half of the race to “‘evolute’’ while the other half 
stands still. They have recognised the inevitability of the oncoming 
tide, and instead of making vain efforts to scold it back again, they 
have devoted all their energies to directing it into the wisest and safest 
channels. 

In this paper we have dealt almost exclusively with the public career 
and the public utterances of Mrs. Lynn Linton. We heartily recommend 
to our readers the interesting record of her genial, generous private life, 
that Mr. Layard has unrolled for us. There we learn to know her as 
a lover of the individual, even of the individual who differed from her ; 
as a kind and helpful friend to young authors ; as a journalist who, for 
her punctuality and trustworthiness, was the delight of her editors ; 
as a generous champion of those whom she held to be ill-treated or 
oppressed ; and, lastly, as a literary woman who, in days when sloven- 
liness was regarded as a symbol of intellect, always dressed well, 
and took a just pride in her personal appearance. Even the injustice 
and intemperance of her public denunciations may be turned to good 
account by the denounced, if they will lay to heart her fine saying 
(which unfortunately she forgot to apply), that nothing enlarges the 
sympathies or humanises the mind more than undue condemnation, 
since by what we suffer experimentally we can measure the pain of 
others, and the injustice that we have to accept, we are careful not to 
passon. The warm heart and wrong head, the fierce temper and active 
brain are now at rest for ever, their life-long warfare accomplished. 
Let us hope that the brave old warrior sleeps well, even though the 
Atlantic Ocean of social evolution is thundering over her tomb. 


GeEorGE Paston. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH FICTION. 


EMILE ZOLA AND J. H. ROSNY. 


Tue introduction of social problems into French fiction is by no means a 
new thing. Victor Hugo, George Sand, Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas 
fils (to mention only a few of the most illustrious novelists of the last 
generations) all pleaded the cause of the victims of our social organisa- 
tion, of men and women bowed down by economical or legal or family 
tyranny. They made their novels vehicles for a violent polemic against 
the abuses that eat into the heart of modern society—that immense 
body animated by the passion for money and power as by some sombre 
energy, and bound by the authority and hierarchic tradition of the past 
in a million subtle and indissoluble bonds. They did this and the novels 
were none the worse for it; they were not the feeblest or least living or 
least beautiful of their works. 

But as long ago as Balzac’s time there appeared another form of the 
social novel. This form originated not only with Balzac but Stendhal ; 
though Stendhal confined himself almost exclusively to the study of 
the individual soul, and to the disturbance therein created by the passion 
of love in all its forms, and professed to have written, like Macchiavelli, 
the ambitious man’s complete handbook. Both aimed at writing the 
natural history of the society they lived in. In describing it as it is, 
they meant to do more than merely rouse horror and indignation 
against the crimes and villanies incessantly committed in their midst— 
to do more than stir pity for the obscure suffering that hides itself 
out of sight in the miserable garret of Pére Goriot, the old man 
whom everybody abandons, or in the sordid lodging of the artisan for 
whom the iron law of competition makes life no more than an obstinate 
and painful compromise with death. They described it in order that it 
might be understood. No doubt their time had left its mark upon them, 
the time when France lay in travail with reform, in the throes of a new 
birth, and no wonder if they were tempted into dissertations on maladies 
whose symptoms they had studied so carefully, and if they could not 
refrain from proposing the remedies themselves. Balzac, the great 
human-naturalist, was haunted by Utopias. Though he painted 
society as he saw it, with elaborate precision, with scrupulous care for 
detail and for observation at first hand, his metaphysical and social 
dreams gave all his work an ideal splendour as of some remote and 
fantastic world. At times, reading Balzac is like reading a fairy-tale 
that might be true. Because of this curious strain of poetry in him, 
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Balzac, the great creator of men and women, may be called the French 
Shakespeare. But if his soul was not impassive, if the reality he 
chose to draw is lit by the radiant light of his fancy, and fevered 
by his passion, he reveals to us the whole of this reality, in all 
its immense complexity, with all its contradiction, its queerness, 
its seeming lack of logic. We feel the strain of his effort to 
understand it; but we know that he reproduces it faithfully, as he saw 
and felt it. His keen eyes were never weary of dissecting the social 
body ; every detail they discovered provided him with a text for the 
prodigious dissertations he loves so much, and the living men and 
women he builds up from the scattered traits revealed to his patient 
observing gaze he never fails to call up as witnesses to the causes 
he pleads. He summons them to the bar, and they are compelled to 
give evidence on his behalf. But in the organic functions of this 
animal which is one and yet many—whether it be an administration, 
or a church, a village or a syndicate of speculators—he is interested 
for their own sake, as an engineer is in the functions of a machine, 
careless for the time being of the moral questions they may raise. 
These types which live for him detached from the mass of arbitrary 
details, in which they lay wholly obscured or only half intelligible— 
he joys in them with the joy of a botanist in a new plant, or of 
a paleontologist in the handful of bones from which he reconstructs an 
extinct species. Otherwise his study is not so much the individual man 
and the inner strifes which have their theatre in his soul, as society 
itself, the myriad intersecting forces which work together to a common 
end, and yet are always violently colliding with and trammelling each 
other—forces whose combinations, infinitely various, are all subject to 
inflexible laws holding good everywhere and everywhere the same. 

His proper study is not man, but mankind, the social man in all his 
relations to other men. The important thing is not what a man is, but 
what he does; not the inner structure of his mind and will, but their 
influence on others ; not the motive power of the machine, but its special 
function. His explanation of his characters’ behaviour is a sociological 
one. It is in their education, the early traditions of their youth, the 
position they hold in the world, the economic conditions in which they 
live, that he finds the secret of their conduct, the reason why they think 
and feel and act as they do. But while he allows for the influence of 
heredity in the formation of each character, and for the fact that our 
mental tendencies, our beliefs, emotions, and desires are very much a 
matter of physical temperament, he does not regard these elements of 
the human personality as supremely important. Neither does he assign 
to such physiological fatalities the dominant role in the genesis of 
his types; he has breathed into these the breath of life, the soul that 
animates the men and women who walk our streets. 

In Stendhal, and above all in Merimée, we get another sort of 
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psychology, at any rate of the psychology peculiar to the characters 
they delight to draw. This psychology is more objective and at the 
same time more individual than that of Balzac. Far more than he 
they describe for description’s sake, analyse for the mere wanton 
pleasure of analysis—anything to make the creature they study known 
and understood. Their aim would be indistinguishable from that of the 
naturalist or the physician, if it were not that they both, Merimée 
especially, are carried away by their passion for artistic beauty; so 
much so that they ignore such details as fail to contribute to the desired 
effect, or would be likely to impair the unity of the work or weaken its 
impression. On the other hand, the drama is played out within the 
individual’s inner consciousness as much as in his social life. It 
is not a man’s dealings with the world where destiny has placed 
him, nor his struggles with other men, that interests Merimée, it is 
his battle with himself, the action and reaction of the various elements 
which make up his soul. The structure of the mechanism is here the 
essential thing. The author is far less concerned with the consequences 
of his heroes’ actions, than with demonstrating to his own and to his 
readers’ satisfaction how and why they act so and not otherwise. Balzac 
cares about the individual only so far as he explains society, Merimée 
cares about society only so far as it explains the individual. 

These two opposite points of view are reconciled in Gustave Flaubert, 
the writer whose genius stands supreme in the history of French fiction 
during the latter half of last century. Madame Bovary, I’ Education Senti- 
mentale, Bouvard et Pécuchet, are historic documents dealing with French 
society from 1840 to 1880, records rich in material and unequalled in 
authenticity. There are no pictures of certain aspects of political and 
provincial life more faithful, more restrained in their colouring, more 
vigorous and more life-like in theirtone. But atthe same time Flaubert, 
without a word of dissertation or any pedantic display of psychological 
knowledge, dissected the souls that lay under his observation with a 
sureness of hand, a sagacity and insight that perhaps no other novelist 
has equalled. The field of his observation is narrow; there are vast 
regions where he has never attempted to penetrate, a whole world of 
thought and feeling which is closed to him. The little second-rate, 
commonplace bourgeois ; the peasant, enriched with his savings, cautious 
and avaricious ; men of the world and men of finance, with equally low, 
vulgar, and empty minds; the clerk debased by his trade into a mere 
copying machine ; the chemist with his sectarian prejudices, his sublime 
and ridiculous aspirations; the ordinary good-natured priest who has 
about him neither dignity nor charm; the woman of sentiment whose 
head is turned by passion of the brain and nerves, intoxicated with 
dreams and incapable of any serious thought—these are the types he 
habitually chooses for his models. Rare indeed in his work are such 
figures as that of Madame Arnoux, with its delicate and subtle lines, or 
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of poor women like the servant Felicité, all pious devotion and affecting 
grace. For Flaubert such things as a tender heart, a disinterested_love 
of science, assumed a humorous and grotesque disguise. Witness the 
pathetic figure of Charles Bovary and those immortal caricatures— 
Bouvard and Pécuchet. As for heroes, like Frédéric Moreau in 
DT’ Education Sentimentale, whose sole object in life is to love, they are 
incapable even of that. They are failures in love, as others are in 
ambition, in science or in goodness. 

Hence the sombre pessimism that pervades all his work. Passionately 
in love with everything beautiful and great, Flaubert was doomed 
to paint nothing of life but its pettiness and platitude, nothing of 
society but its ugliness. It was a crueldoom. Irrepressible romanticist 
as he was, Salammbo was the only work that gave him any real pleasure 
to contemplate or to create. In calling up the spirit of the land of 
Africa, that far-off world of barbaric splendour and barbaric violence, 
where voluptuous passion goes hand in hand with death, he satisfied 
for once the deepest instincts of his nature. His works of contemporary 
manners are so many satires in which his artist soul revenged itself on 
the dull, unlovely bourgeois society in which it was doomed to live. 
But reality laid hold on him with such a grip, he saw it so clearly and 
at the same time so profoundly, that he was powerless to transform it. 
He held that the artist ought to efface himself in his art, that all explana- 
tions, dissertations, running commentaries reveal nothing but his own 
impotence to create. With the result that this satirico-romanticist 
wrote some chapters in the natural history of the human soul which are 
eternal ; that this lover of the past, this literary man fascinated by the 
exotic and unfamiliar, left behind him perhaps the truest, most life-like 
pictures of contemporary French society that have ever been painted. 

His characters are always typical, they sum up a whole milieu, a whole 
class, a whole species ; they represent things and people other than them- 
selves, and to this they owe their prominent interest and supreme value 
as documents ; but they are individuals all the same. You have known 
them, you have lived with them; in all their ways they are as familiar 
to you as the members of your family; they are the people you meet 
every day in your own street. Their tricks of gesture, their way of 
speaking, walking, sitting down, are theirs and theirs alone.. M. 
Homais is not only the typical anti-clerical chemist, he is M. Homais. 
Madame Bovary is not only the little hysterical, sentimental bourgeoise 
with the depraved mind and susceptible heart, she is Madame Bovary. 
Representative of a human category, of a social class, they are before all 
else themselves. And they are this, perhaps in a still higher degree 
than the characters of the Comédie Humaine, because they are more real 
and therefore more complex, because they have not undergone that 
transforming process to which the genius of Balzac subjects his 
creations. Balzac makes man and woman after the image of his dreams— 
dreams, mind you, which reflect the whole universe. 
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Flaubert, on the other hand, has no idea of giving instruction, no 
ulterior purpose in his work. He had a curious contempt for politics, for 
social work, for economic life in all its forms. He held it unworthy of a 
man of letters to care for things in which only a “ bourgeois ’””—and you 
can imagine with what magnificent scorn the great Normand novelist would 
pronounce that word—would take an interest. He held that art—not to 
say the art of writing—was the only fit occupation of a noble nature and a 
truly intelligent mind. Literature was for him an end in itself, and suffi- 
cient to itself. In short, the raison d@étre of the universe was to furnish 
matter for passages of literary analysis and description. But a writer 
cannot legitimately assume these lofty attitudes unless he has a sort of 
religious feeling for his profession, the highest of all human professions. 
Hence Flaubert’s restless and passionate anxiety about form, his ardent 
pursuit of the perfect phrase, the musical phrase, the phrase with a full, 
harmonious cadence, that calls up people and things in their living 
reality, and conveys by mere magic of style and rhythm the secret of the 
inner structure, the hidden mechanism. 

It is true that Flaubert devotes considerable space to descriptions of 
the social milieu that forms his characters, and to minute drawings of 
their actual surroundings. He considered that a portrait fails of its full 
effect if it be not hung in its proper frame; he made a careful and 
minute study of backgrounds and accessories ; he held himself forbidden 
to obscure by any mere summary process, by any negligence or haste, 
the features even of such minor characters as wander in and out the 
story like some nameless loafer in a quarter where caprice has led him. 
And so his works were already most interesting and penetrating attempts 
to make intelligible the acting, thinking, feeling, and willing of that 
vast, complex, collective being, a revolutionary club, or a Normand 
village. All the same, it is in the individuals that make such societies— 
permanent or temporary—that his real interest lies. He cares nothing 
about society itself, or the life of a society, the organs it develops 
or the functions of the organs, but the people who live in it and by 
it, the human stuff it is made of. Flaubert’s psychology—made up 
of drama and event and living gesture, not of dissertation and 
analysis—may be the psychology of men living in a society; it is none 
the less a psychology of the individual, of the “species,” if you like. 
Social psychology it is not and never could be. Flaubert’s imagination 
was not the sort that deals with abstractions and symbols, like Zola’s ; 
it was essentially plastic and concrete; it did not manufacture charac- 
ters out of the pure reason ; it constructed types; it was the imagination 
of a sculptor and a painter; it had a touch both of Courbet and 
Delacroix. So it is not astonishing if in Flaubert’s work Nature never 
has a soul. His landscapes are painted with vigour and an incompar- 
able freshness of tone ; their sheer rightness and the rare perfection of 
the drawing makes them lovely with an enduring loveliness ; they throb 
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with life and the savour and reality of it. * But it is a purely material 
and tangible impression of Nature’s life, given in this play of shadow 
and light, of running water and waving tree-tops. For Flaubert 
things never become persons. He paints them as an artist paints. He is 
not a poet to tell us of their desires, their aspirations, their struggles, 
all their mystic half-spiritual life. The society he describes is composed 
of human beings and of human beings alone (trees and machinery and 
animals have no part in it), for the simple reason that he is 
concerned with the individuals that make up society, not with the 
vast body born of their indissoluble union, which has a soul, a distinct 
consciousness of its own. 

The Goncourts, with the acute sensibility of their highly-strung nerves, 
had a keener and more vivid sense of the soul in things, more especially 
of the soul of that make-believe and artificial nature created by man 
for man, in towns saturated with human life. But they were portrait 
painters before all, irresistibly fascinated by strange, rare faces, new 
and original gestures, strongly individualised attitudes. Nor are they 
content with reproducing these things, with fixing them for ever on 
their canvas, they also desired to understand them and to make them 
understood. Convinced, like the historians they are, that it is impossible 
to explain any human being without referring his actions and his 
thoughts to the conditions in which he has lived and his ancestors 
before him, they made a very minute and exact study of the social 
milieu, above all of such narrower milieux as a family, a literary or 
artistic circle, a theatrical company. With them also it is a matter of 
artistic conscience to make the figures they drew so firmly stand out, each 
on its own appropriate background. Hence the presence of social 
psychology in all their work. Their characters are often exceptional 
rather than normal, lacking this marked trait of Balzac’s and Flaubert’s 
characters—to be specific types. On the other hand, the Goncourts possess 
a more immediate, more intimate sense of the life of crowds and coteries, 
the life of collective bodies as distinct from that of the individuals which 
compose them. Society itself is not the direct object of their study as 
psychologists and artists. Yet they have a more penetrating vision than 
Maupassant or Bourget, for instance, of that manifold soul in which all 
single souls have their roots. This, no doubt, they owe to their familiarity 
with historic documents dealing for the most part with vast collective 
interests, with events shared by a whole society or a whole people. 

Their intimate friend Alphonse Daudet had the same comprehension of 
the feelings which animate great masses of people ; but for all his splendid 
technical talent he remained curiously incapable of grouping in any clear 
or beautiful order the many figures of a great whole. They live with their 
own life, in uhemselves and for themselves. Such as they appeared to him 
in his daily strolls, all throbbing with reality, he has plunged them into 
the very swirl of the action, and it carries them away in its rapid move- 
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ment, in those episodes thet keep crossing and recrossing, fluttering 
indistinctly before our eyes. He never bothers about harmonising them 
or adapting them in any way to each other. Hence his impulsive 
staccato style, the movement, the agitation, the excitement of it 
heightened by a sensibility easily wakened, easily appeased, always 
vibrating, always in commotion. He is for ever adding touch after little 
touch, he cannot bear to part with one of the notes he has made on his 
precious memorandum-books ; he uses upeverything. Daudet is always 
in a hurry, and not seldom a little out of breath ; but his work has an all- 
compelling natural charm, an ease, a plasticity which is given to very few 
writers to attain. There may be something slightly artificial in this fanci- 
ful unconstraint; but it gives the impression of life itself, of life in move- 
ment, on the march, of manifold tumultuous life, life that is not constructed 
like a work of art, but made up of contradictions and contrasts, its rigid 
logic disguised under an apparent incoherence. Under these conditions 
it was inevitable that in Daudet’s novels the principal characters should 
not stand out in strong relief as do those of Flaubert, of Balzac, or of 
Stendhal. They live with the diffused life that surrounds them ; they are 
not clearly distinguished from their milieu; their several traits, charac- 
teristic or typical, are not made luminous; they are presented with all 
the disconcerting complexity of real things. Only some monotonous tic, 
some trick of language or familiar gesture, identifies and labels them, 
marks the limits of their individuality and keeps them from hopelessly 
merging into one another. What is more, they have nearly all a dash 
of Numa Roumestan’s temperament, which is Daudet’s temperament ; 
they speak out their thoughts, they gesticulate them; they do not think 
them, except as it were by contact with each other. For this reason 
they are “ social” animals in the very highest degree ; in fact they are 
only intelligible when grouped, when taken in the aggregate, static or 
temporary. Isolated they ceased to be impressive. Their heads are not 
built for reflection ; in the cheerful sunshine of Provence they sing, they 
get excited, they fight, they bawl, but they do not argue with their own 
consciousness. Lastly—and this should not be forgotten—one feeling 
dominates the heart of Daudet, the cruel satirist, through all the wild 
sweep of his remorseless humour, before he stiffened in an attitude (not 
unusual with Latins) of the defender of all the old traditions, the 
champion of existing institutions. That feeling was pity, pity for all 
physical and social wretchedness, pity for the poor, for the vanquished 
in life’s battle. Though nothing could be more foreign to him than 
that passion for reform that animated George Sand, he was one with her 
in her sympathy with universal suffering, for which man’s voluntary 
brutality is even more responsible than Nature’s indifference. Because 
he was made with the sensations and the emotions of a writer, in whom 
and by whom other men were thinking, rather than thought, whose 
consciousness was thus, we might say, a collective one, it was perhaps 
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inevitable that the work of the author of Numa Roumestan, of Sapho, of 
Nabab, should be altogether social in its character. But Daudet was too 
incapable of conceiving a whole, too impatient of abstract thought, too 
much the prey of the fleeting impression of the moment, too deeply in 
love with the picturesque, the accidental, the unexpected, to make his 
novels monographs of the abiding aspects, the essential life of modern 
society. His temperament was too personal, his intellect too impersonal, 
for any work of the kind. 

With Zola the case is altogether different. His whole mind is social; 
his imagination, however concrete the symbols it works with, is wholly 
abstract, like the imagination of a mathematician or a chess-player. As 
for his characters, he goes to reality to find the essential elements of 
their being, the traits that distinguish their moral physiognomy and their 
physical attitude; but he builds them up out of fragments of all sorts. 
They are not portraits as are the figures drawn by Daudet or the 
Goncourts ; they are not both types representative of a group and indi- 
viduals, as were those created by the genius of Flaubert and Balzac. They 
are so many geometrical constructions. Zola will admit nothing irrelevant; 
every trait, every gesture, every action must have some direct bearing 
on the general plan. Every character must play a definite part in the 
story, and exists for nothing but that part, for the function he has to fulfil. 
We look in vain for those additional touches that individualise a character 
more completely, that make him himself and not merely the representative 
of aclass. The psychology of Zola’s characters is extremely simple. Their 
whole mental life consists in certain powerful tendencies, to which every 
action is referred in the most direct and unmistakable manner. There is 
nothing in them that cannot be foreseen, nothing that is not known the 
moment you have read the first few pages, where with a few firm 
and powerful strokes the essential lines of their personality are drawn. 
By these simple elements of character the whole is made intelligible. 
Anyone can describe the men and women he rubs shoulders with in real 
life; with a little trouble they may be classified more or less in their 
natural order; with more trouble it is possible to dissect them morally, 
to lay bare the secret springs of action and the obscure, slow labour of 
the brain that all unconsciously shapes their beliefs, their feelings, and 
their thoughts; but we cannot define them. Nobody can define an 
individual. What makes him an individual is precisely that which he 
does not possess in common with any other person—the habits, the 
feelings, the memories, the desires, the modes of judging and reflecting, 
which belong to him and to him alone. These things depend on con- 
ditions which are infinitely complex and for the most part unknown, the 
conditions in which he himself has lived, or his ancestors long before he 
was heard of. An individual cannot be packed into a formula. We 
can enumerate the various peculiarities which distinguish him from his 
neighbours, we can describe their mode of action, we can explain it by 
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telling, or, better still, by showing it in all its various activities, dis- 
guised in the many roles to which life subjects the members of all 
human societies—but we can’t get it into any formula. We can only do 
this by mutilating it, by reducing it to an abstraction, a sort of extract 
of man, which is a man no longer. This is what dramatic writers have to 
do. It gives their art enormous strength, and at the same time a some- 
what arbitrary and artificial character which places the drama in direct 
contrast with the novel—at any rate, with the novel of observation as 
we understand it at the present day. If all the characters in a comedy 
or tragedy were as complicated as they are in real life, they would be 
unintelligible on the stage. Phrases in an actor’s mouth, if they are to 
have any effect on the public, must only express thoughts and feelings 
which are simple, not to say banal, in the extreme. Any character 
which is too complex, and therefore too strikingly individual, would be 
out of place on the stage. The spectator will not be touched by him, nor 
will he be amused, because he cannot see anything that reminds him of 
himself in such a man or woman. He may be struck with their singularity 
at first, but their humanity he fails to grasp. Unless their eccentricities 
have about them something obvious and broadly general, they hardly excite 
laughter; while misfortunes of a subtle and highly specialised type may 
rouse our curiosity sometimes, but our pity—never; they won’t make us 
shed a tear. But on the stage these semi-abstractions, who owe their power 
over men’s minds to qualities that ought to make them incapable of 
exciting any emotion whatever, are clothed with an individuality that 
renders them directly present to our senses and prevents them from 
becoming mere symbols—the individuality of the actor. What the novelist 
is obliged to do himself—to make a type incarnate in an individual—the 
dramatist leaves to his interpreters. Zola’s great claim to originality is 
that he does as the dramatist does. He breathes life into abstract 
characters, but without the tremendous adventitious help of the actor’s 
art, the thousand details of the actor’s personality over and above the 
character he plays, his attitude and voice, his face and manner, the very 
structure of his mind. The result is that all the characters of the great 
novelist, considered by themselves apart from the others, have about them 
a curiously cold monotony and uniformity of tone; they seem inert and 
dead, formal and unreal. And yet in all French literature, compared 
with Zola’s books, there are none that give more fully and more 
irresistibly the sense of life. 

The reason for this apparent contradiction is to be found in the 
social character (to use the phrase in its deeper meaning) of all 
his novels. There is one complex and living reality in them—Society. 
It is Society, whether taken in the vaster or more restricted sense, 
that he deals with, not individual souls. A man is for Zola the 
same sort of abstraction that a feeling, a thought, a habit, is for any 
other writer. For him no human being is more than a mere organ of 
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the vast body composed of him and others living on the same soil, 
united by the same interests and prejudices, and working together for 
the same end. His psychology, properly understood, is just as complex 
as that of the Goncourts. But it is a collective psychology, in which 
each individual consciousness plays the elementary réle assigned by 
other writers to the thoughts and feelings that are woven together in a 
single soul. So obvious is this that when, in Une Page @ Amour, for 
instance, or in a lesser degree in Za Joie de Vivre, he turns our attention 
for a moment from social life to those more intricate dramas which have 
for their theatre the inmost sanctuary of the soul, Zola has had to clothe 
his characters, or, at any rate, his principal characters, with a most 
unusual complexity, and to resign himself to leaving some of their 
actions unexplained. That is why they are so living and unforgettable— 
Héléne Grandjean, little Jeanne, Pauline Quenu, and Lazare, that strange 
mixture of contradiction, incoherence, and eccentricity. For each element 
in an organism is always intelligible; the mystery is the life of the 
whole. Where that is made perfectly transparent and clear to us 
in all its functions, we feel that we are no longer dealing with a living 
being, but with a machine. And where the part usually assigned to 
feelings and ideas is played by individuals, they may be as simple and 
intelligible as you please, without weakening that sense of mysterious 
complexity which for us is the sense of life. It will be merely trans- 
ferred from the parts to the whole, from individuals to society. But 
when he comes to centre the interest in the individual himself, Zola is 
obliged to revert to the normal methods of the great novelists, of 
Flaubert and of Balzac, if he would preserve that exuberant and many- 
sided life that abounds in nearly all his work; above all, if he would 
make his characters appeal to us as realities, and not as the ideal crea- 
tions of a mind in love with abstractions. 

In each of his works the real hero is always a collective being, not 
necessarily human. And in the first place it is remarkable that the 
novels which make up the Rougon-Macquart series are not connected by 
arbitrary or artificial links, as are the various episodes of the Comédie 
Humaine. They are actually parts of a whole, and (with the exception of 
one or two irrelevant works, easily isolated from the rest, Za Terre, for 
instance, or Le Réve) when we have read again in their right order these 
twenty volumes, we are convinced that their common title is no mis- 
nomer, and that the essential personality in each of these is not 
Gervaise, or Nana, or Claude, or Jean Macquart, or Etienne Lantier, or 
Saccard, or Octave Mouret, or Ja tante Dide, but the Family of which 
they are but the fleeting manifestations and perishing expressions, the 
Family which alone remains, as the oak remains that every springtime 
renews its fallen leaves. The history of a family is what Zola proposed 
to write ever since his first appearance in 1869, and none of the many 
events of his literary career have had power to turn him from his purpose. 
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The same synthetic habit of thought which led him in all his work to 
subordinate individuals to the societies of which they are the living and 
conscious agents, also constrained him to group in cycles those works which 
deal with the various aspects of the samevast being in the successive phases 
of its development. Under the sombre and saddening influence of recent 
political events, reacting on his sensitive temperament, Zola was inclined to 
conceive this development as a process of rapid progressive degeneration, 
and, dominated as he was by the system of ideas gradually built up in 
him, he has been led to follow out those ideas to their logical conclusion 
till the end of the Rougon-Macquart series. But, as it happens, this 
pessimistic view of things is not in accordance with the natural bent of 
his mind, and for some time past he has partially freed himself from it. 
The works that he has written lately (Les Trois Villes and Fécondité), and 
in all probability those that he will write, mark the stages of a sustained 
progress towards the light and the joy of life. 

I said just now that the hero of one of Zola’s novels need not 
necessarily be a human being, or rather, a social body composed of 
human beings. This is very evident in some of his works. In Pot-Boutlle 
it is the whole bourgeois household, which has its human inhabitants, of 
course, but also its imposing staircases, the sham marble and sham 
mahogany that give it its air of affected elegance, its vast rooms displaying 
the heavy luxury dear to the rich bourgeois’s heart ; its garrets reeking 
with the moral and physical unwholesomeness of servants corrupted by the 
example of their masters and corrupting in their turn. This complex, 
living thing, with its stone body and iron skeleton, is the protagonist in 
the drama, never absent from the stage, because its collective life 
embodies and symbolises an entire class, the bourgeoisie. The great shop 
in Au Bonheur des Dames, the markets in Le Ventre du Paris, the mine in 
Germinal, the Cathedral in Ze Réve, the fruitful earth, heavy with 
harvest, the earth teeming with all the energies of vegetable life in La 
Terre, fulfil the same function as that house of prudery and licence in Pot- 
Bouille. And even where the chief réle is not given to these complex 
beings—almost human, except that consciousness in them remains dark 
and diffused—beings that the human will has either created bit by bit or 
transformed to its own use, penetrating them with its own soul, yet leaving 
them still things—things that live with some mysterious and latent life of 
thought—they at least co-operate in the action if they do not dominate 
it. They seem alive with the same feelings that animate humanity, and 
sometimes their psychology is not less complex. It is the Paradou, the 
garden of love, those green shades washed in a golden atmosphere of 
burning desire and passionate aspiration, the fresh and mysterious 
garden where Albine and Serge kept hidden from all eyes their warm 
and naive tenderness, rapt far from the world in the voluptuous breath 
that rose from the swooning earth and from flowers overflowing with 
pollen (Za Faute de? Abbé Mouret). It is Lison, Jacques Lantier’s engine, 
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his companion and friend ; he talks to her as to a comrade ; he feels her 
steel limbs throbbing under his hand ; he listens anxiously to her hoarse 
and panting breath when the snow blocks the way before her (La Béte 
Humaine). It is the terrible cabaret of the pére Colombe (Z’ Assommoir), 
the palace of drink, where sits enthroned the alembic, the “ intoxicating 
engine ’’ (‘‘ machine d souler”), that creates madness, vice and suffering, 
and exterminates the race of artizans. Or it is the statues and 
pictures, born of the delirious genius of Claude and the feverish 
labour of his friends, which live with a life more real and intense than 
their models ; or the papers of Docteur Pascal; or the “little motor” 
invented by Thomas Froment, the end and centre of all the energies of 
the heroes of that great epic of labour and science in which Zola proclaims 
his social doctrine in such strong and unmistakeable language—Paris ; or 
again the greenhouse where Maxime and Renée mingle their incestuous 
embraces with the delicate nuptials of the plants, troubling their senses 
in the heavy scented air (Za Curée). They are all actors in the drama 
in the same sense as its men and women; like them they are parts of the 
great organism whose function and mechanism it is the motive of the novel 
to describe or analyse. Even in those works where Zola brings on the 
stage more complex characters, which fix the readers’ attention on them- 
selves, we feel in the background the presence of these natural forces, 
these great living wholes which play the essential réle in the other 
novels. In La Joie de Vivre, the sea, in its never-ending struggle against 
the fantastic projects of Lazare, seems a living person of untiring 
patience, formidable violence and infinite cunning. Paris—seen from 
their window, stretched at their feet like a magic carpet fringed 
with gold and diamond, dimmed with opaline mists—mingles the 
million emotions that thrill through its vast body at the tones of 
sunlight and rain, with every turn in the silent drama enacted in the 
passionate souls of Héléne Grandjean and her daughter Jeanne (Une 
Page @ Amour). The tall, wild-scented grasses of the “‘ aire Saint-Mittre,” 
the trees bending above the wall, the willows white under the moon on 
the banks of the river, the old well where they gaze at their own faces 
with lovers’ eyes, the meadows, the singing water of the brook, the red 
earth flaming between the grey olive-trees under the sunshine—they 
whisper to each other—tender confidantes of the sweet idyll of Silvere 
and Miette (Za Fortune des Rougon). The feelings that fill the souls of Zola’s 
men and women detach themselves therefrom, and clothe themselves with 
a material garment wherein they live with a life of their own. The 
invisible roses that scent the air when Marie de Guersaint and Pierre 
Froment watch before the sacred grotto (Zourdes) are only incarnations 
of the soft and mystic tenderness that has flowered in their hearts. 
Dream-roses, men who speak and act, houses, trees, they are all 
equally real and alive, they are all parts, and necessary parts, of the 
same system of organic forces and organic thought. 
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Sometimes it happens that the collective person dominates absolutely 
the individual actors and throws them iuto the background, even when 
their personality is strong and well defined, such as that of the Abbé 
Froment in Lourdes and Rome, or, above all, that of Saccard in L’ Argent. 
There it is the great army of the Church, here it is the Bourse that draws 
our attention to itself and holds it tight. Yet Saccard is nothing but one 
of the wheels in the gigantic machine that creates and destroys men’s 
fortunes. Or all the characters may be reduced to mere background, 
and the great collective being composed of them be alone alive and 
real. This is the case in Za Débdcle. The army, its battles against 
men and things, its marches and its counter-marches, the trampling of 
its feet in their uncertainty and anguish, its slow agony, the confused 
thoughts that stir within it, its soldiers’ feelings born of exhausting 
fatigue, despair and doubt ; these things make up the life of this sombre 
and melancholy book. Jean Macquart, Maurice, Henriette, Silvine, le 
pére Fouchard, do not matter to us, they are only witnesses. Again, the 
chief person of the drama, round whom the plot is woven and unravelled, 
may not even be a collective reality, but an abstraction, incarnate in 
many symbols. This tendency has grown upon Zola with every suc- 
cessive work. His last work, Fécondité, was conceived and written under 
its influence. Fruitfulness—the title defines the work ; the protagonist 
of the drama is here fruitfulness, and more especially the fruitfulness of 
men and women, the human race multiplying ad infinitum, its labour 
bringing forth more wealth, its self-abnegation more justice; it is the 
impulse of all nature towards life, and towards creative Love, the ideal 
character which is alone the real being. The individuals that come and 
go throughout these pages are nothing but its perishing and temporary 
appearances. 

There is nothing surprising in this if we consider Zola’s method of 
composition. While other novelists are content to work on a story, a 
reminiscence, some tangible plastic image or group of images—in other 
words, a concrete fact—every book of Zola’s has had its birth in an 
abstract idea. 

Story and characters crystallise round the abstract idea of work, of 
heredity, of therelation between modern thought and the theological spirit, 
of the power of money, instead of starting from some trait of character, 
an action, an attitude, or a landscape. The idea once present to his mind, 
he first of all thinks of the kind of dramatic action which will most per- 
fectly express it, next of the milieu in which this action will be most 
properly placed ; after that come the images of the collective, the social 
being, it grows larger and gives a body to the ideas that absorb his 
interest and attention. He grasps it at first synthetically, as a 
whole, going on to analyse its parts; then, and not till then, there 
arise in the background of his imagination the characters, each of 
whom embodies some one of its many functions, or makes up one of its 
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many organs. Or rather, he chooses from among the individuals whose 
images float confusedly before him those who are most fitted to play 
their allotted part in the social concert. The natural result is that his 
figures are not so much persons as ‘‘ functions,’ purely representative 
symbols ; of the little irrelevant details that make them individuals, 
their creator only records those which are strictly indispensable if 
they are to have any appearance of reality at all. As for the 
abstract ideas themselves, they are not the ideas of a disinterested 
spectator of things; they are the offspring of emotion. Zola has 
none of Flaubert’s contemptuous detachment from practical life, 
his exclusive culte of literature. He has a passion for justice; his 
brain is haunted by projects of social reform. He suffers in all the 
sufferings of the universe and refuses to resign himself: His books are 
polemics. In spite of his loud professions of faith in Naturalism, in 
spite of his deferential and enthusiastic cultivation of science, he is a 
romanticist. A certain brutality of form has deceived the big public 
and not a few critics as to this; but the grossness of his speech ought 
not to be a stumbling-block to our comprehension of Zola. His whole 
work is conceived in the spirit of idealism, of a naif idealism, I should 
say, which recalls that of the apostles of socialism in 1848. He believes 
that human nature is bad. But he is also convinced that it will in time 
become good, and that it is science and labour that will make it so. Yet 
heaven is closed to him. It is on this earth that the day of God’s King- 
dom is to dawn and the sun of justice is to rise. The mysticism that 
fills his ardent soul is a social mysticism ; and into this future society of 
goodness, fruitfulness, and joy he calls not only all men, but all creatures 
whatsoever, so possessed is he with that ecstasy of life, that burning 
passion for generation, which has been mistaken for some perverse form 
of sensuality. It should be remembered that sensuality, which begins and 
ends in itself, is invariably associated, as it were, with a positive appetite 
for sterility and nothingness. This apologist for life voluntarily han- 
dicapped himself with grossness by a sort of curious, scientific honesty, 
as also by way of reaction against asceticism which he loathed; it 
ought not to deceive his readers as to his thought and temper. 

It is like entering another world when we open one of J. H. Rosny’s 
books, the Bilateral, for instance, or Ames Perdues, or Nell Horn, or 
TI’ Impérieuse Bonté. At first we are struck with the reality of the charac- 
ters ; they are all alive, even the nameless people who utter some phrase 
as they pass by and disappear. Their gestures, their actions, their way 
of speaking, the feelings that trouble their souls, the vague notions 
stirring in their brains, in order to win for themselves some more 
definite, less precarious existence—all this is true, with truth so glaring 
that we cannot mistake it, even though we do not know the models who 
sat for this incomparable painter, and therefore cannot compare the 
portraits with the originals. All these people are individuals, ‘not 
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incarnate abstractions like the heroes of Zola’s grand social epics ; 
they have not even the typical value of Flaubert’s or Balzac’s or 
Maupassant’s characters. They all bear the mark of the class they 
belong to, and the place they live in; they all speak its language. The 
fidelity, the truth, the savour of the dialogue would alone give Rosny’s 
works a place among the documents which no conscientious historian 
should be without. He must go to them if he desires intimate knowledge 
of the popular mind, and the many feelings, strong and undefined, that 
agitate it unceasingly. Not an action, not an attitude, not an eccen- 
tricity of these characters that is not familiar to anyone who knows the 
places they frequent. But they are not really representative of their 
class or of their milieu ; each one of them is—first of all and before all— 
himself. Raviére is no doubt an old combatant of the Commune, an old 
democrat of the humanitarian and patriotic sort, virtuous and dictatorial, 
thirsting for the ideal and ridden by utilitarian utopias. But he is not 
the typical democrat, the typical combatant of the Commune, he is all 
this as it were by accident. He is Ravicre first of all; and peer 
or banker, peasant or soldier, man of letters or crossing-sweeper, 
he would have been Raviére still. That is to say he would have been 
an individual, utterly unlike anybody else, of whom nature has made 
no duplicate. Flaubert’s characters are also strongly individualised, 
but—if we may borrow a technical term from natural history— 
their specific characteristics carry it over their individual ones, while 
here it is the other way about. So the characters of Rosny seem to us 
more real and living than Flaubert’s, and much more real than Zola’s ; 
yet they do not take the same steady and enduring hold on our imagina- 
tion. They have not undergone that process of simplification, of 
delicate deflection which transforms into types, representative of a class, 
the individuals whom chance brings under our eyes. They have too 
many traits which seem to us inexplicable and accidental, for us to be 
able to classify them easily, they are too complex to be readily grasped 
in thought ; each is at times so different from himself, and all are so alike 
under their different dresses—expressing the most opposite sentiments in 
identical phrases—they have the same bewildering effect on us that life 
has. We carry away a clear image of some gesture or word or 
characteristic attitude ; some action, or some one of the many aspects of 
their personality is revealed with singular precision and power, but they 
do not rise up in our memory like Rastignac or Vautrin, or Grandet or 
Hulot. They remain to us mysterious because they are true to life. 
Zola’s characters are always clear and transparent to us; so much so 
that isolated, detached from the whole of which they are integral 
parts, necessary wheels, they no longer give us the impression of life. 
If there is anything obscure about them, it is not the fault of the author, 
who has accumulated information as to their heredity, their education, the 
influences they have been brought under, the conditions in which they 
have lived ; he expounds them exhaustively and commentates on their 
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most insignificant acts. The men and women whose deeds and passions 
fill up a novel of Balzac’s and Flaubert’s are always perfectly intelligible 
wholes. If there are any corners left unilluminated by the author’s 
analysis—and it is by such obscurities that they strike us as so living 
and so real—at least we can make out the essential lines of their 
character, and we quite understand why they are so and not otherwise, 
Rosny’s personages, on the contrary, are exactly like the people we 
knock up against in everyday life; we only catch stray fragments of 
their personality, or we only know certain aspects of it; the whole we 
never grasp. Very often it happens we fail to understand even those we 
know best; their behaviour is unintelligible to us, we have no means of 
accounting for their actions. In this they are akin to Dostoievsky’s 
characters. We do not doubt that they have excellent reasons for 
behaving as they do; it never enters our heads for an instant that the 
personal fantasy of the author is at all responsible for their seemingly 
incoherent behaviour, nor that it was in his power to make them behave 
otherwise; but more often than not we fail to see these reasons. Yet 
while we sometimes feel that the poor wretches, the neurotics, madmen, 
creatures of impulse, who throng Dostoievsky’s novels, do not under- 
stand themselves; nay more, that for the writer who has drawn their 
portraits—figures that we can never forget, that haunt us like a 
persistent hallucination—they remain living enigmas of which nobody on 
earth has the key, we are sure that if Rosny does not tell us all that 
he knows about his socialists, his dreamers, his men who do, and his men 
who suffer, the frail girls with naif hearts and high-strung nerves whose 
life he describes for us, at least he knows all things about them, and 
that they themselves see clearly into their own souls. ‘heir conscious- 
ness may be closed to us because it is so different to our own, closed 
like that of the woman we are talking to in a drawing-room, or the 
plumber who is working in our house. We know nothing of what is 
going on inside them but what they are pleased to tell us, yet what we 
do not see is in itself just as intelligible as what we see. The impene- 
trability of Rosny’s characters is precisely what makes them so striking 
and so real. They talk freely about themselves and all sorts of things 
besides; they discourse sometimes at interminable length on every 
conceivable subject (in the whole range of contemporary fiction we 
have never met people who talked so much); but this is no mere 
literary artifice, they are not mouth-pieces for the author ; it is on their 
own responsibility and by way of developing their own ideas that they 
hold these dreadful dissertations. They do not care about what pleases 
the reader, they say what they have got to say, like people in real life ; 
they talk to and for their interlocutors, and not above their heads for the 
intellectual person sitting in his arm-chair and studying their theories, 
social, political, ethical, or philanthropic. They all theorise for ever and 
ever—intelligent or imbecile, illiterate or learned—with memories full of 
a mass of indigestible notions gathered haphazard from conversations 
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and from miscellaneous reading, or with lucid critical minds; they all 
think what they do before they do it. They are often stupid, but 
hardly ever unconscious, impulsive creatures of instinct. The explana- 
tions they give of their conduct may be and often are incorrect, but they 
are their own explanations, not the author’s. He presents them to us 
such as they appear to themselves to be, and not as they are. All that 
they say, as all that they do, serves as an unexpected side-light on their 
character; we have no psychological analysis, no exposition of the 
functions of their intellectual mechanism, stuck into their mouths by the 
novelist self-constituted their biographer. This non-intervention of the 
author is the more remarkable-in books where all the descriptive 
passages are so deeply coloured by his personality, and every line reveals 
him, through that harsh and powerful style in which neological eccentri- 
cities are mixed with phrases which come as the happiest surprise, where 
the life that beats at the heart of things has found perhaps the freshest, 
most penetrating utterance heard any time in the last quarter of the 
century. 

The milieux which Rosny describes are as clearly and strongly 
individualised as the people who live in them. The socialists of the 
Bilateral are socialists after the fashion which prevailed in Paris from 1882 
to 1885, their phrases, their social, scientific, and political obsessions, 
their habits of living are those which were in vogue at that precise date. 
Beyssi¢res, the anarchist of Ames Perdues, published in 1899, is not in the 
least like the anarchists of the Bilateral, and the réunions where he holds 
forth, the wine-shops he frequents, the attitude he adopts towards social 
reforms and the public powers, these also have changed. It is a far 
ery from the shoemaker Larmouse in Z’Jmpérieuse Bonté to the demo- 
crats who haunted the boulevard Montparnasse in the times when 
Raviére and Helier and the journalist Longetourne held their astro- 
nomical and social meetings there. It seems ages since Helier, the 
honest labourer, with his well-balanced brain nourished by enormous 
reading, with his strong muscles, his calm face, Helier the evolutionist 
and reformer, with all his dogmatism and tolerance, his naif conceit and 
stolid devotion, walked the streets side by side with the anarchist 
Lesclide and the “‘citoyen” Laramée, socialist through goodness of heart 
and expediency. The hero who most pleased Rosny at a later date 
(1897) was Fougeraye, the rough, hard champion of goodness, the good 
soldier of science, ready to strike a blow for the sake of all generous 
causes. Fougeraye is a man capable of every devotion, every abnega- 
tion, yet he refuses to call them sacrifices; like Caroline, the valiant 
little student of Z’Jndomptée, he will never admit himself to be van- 
quished by life. ‘To-day the novelist is taken up with Abel Roland, 
the disabused stoic, with Freyle, the friend of animals, with Mademoiselle 
d’Ermeuse (Ames Perdues), the apostle of peace—these seem to have 
wholly captivated his artist soul; for new currents are stirring the 
masses, new ideas taking possession of men’s minds. Rosny listens to 
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the life of France, and his books tell with an unconscious fidelity what 
confused desires are slowly dawning in the obscure brains of her 
workers, what aspirations swell the hearts of men who are travailing 
with reform. 

The books of this great and “ genial” writer are chapters in the 
natural history of contemporary society. But Rosny’s point of view is 
very different from Zola’s. Zola confines himself to analysing the social 
mechanism and describing in detail the fanctions of many of its wheels. 
Rosny depicts the eternal effort of society to transform itself, to become 
different from what it is. Thus his books are so many admirable essays 
in social criticism. We hear in them the clash of systems, the shock of 
opposing projects of reform, of utopias, of all sorts of theories, political 
and moral. The passion of love, parliamentary intrigue, financial com- 
binations, the myriad cares of practical life, the search for food, lodging, 
clothing, woman, and so on, take up much space here, asin the work of 
Zola, but they are not thrust into the foreground. Rosny’s mind is always 
occupied, not to say possessed, with the reformers, their plans for the 
regeneration of society, their struggle against poverty and death, against 
human sin and human suffering, the blind underground stirring of the 
intellectual seed, of the ideas that the world will see flowering to-morrow. 
But for the style, we might imagine ourselves carried back to the time 
when George Sand wrote Ze Compagnon du Tour de France. But while in 
that book we hear behind all the hero’s phrases the throbbing of the 
woman’s maternal heart, the heart of the artless ‘‘ chercheuse de tendresse” 
—while in Paris or Fécondité, at every digression or pause in the action we 
are aware of the presence of the Master, with his troubled face, his fore- 
head heavy with anxiety or bright with hope—Rosny stands apart and 
describes the battle, without himself descending into the battle-field. 

Zola’s aim is to write the psychology of society. What Rosny no 
doubt wanted to do, and has actually done, is to write, in pages that the 
world will not willingly let die, the psychology of the theorists who 
devise social reforms. He is especially attracted by those theorists of 
obscure, bewildered soul, who sit bent over the cabinet-maker’s bench or 
the copying clerk’s desk, who set up the type for the busy printing- 
press, or draw the thread in the shoemaker’s shop, their hearts burning 
with a passion for justice, their eyes filled with the vision of human 
happiness, which is to come with the day now positively dawning, who 
share their bread with the starving in the intervals of rearranging the 
map of Europe and rebuilding the universe on an entirely new plan, or 
manufacturing overnight in a garret bombs which they propose to throw 
about the next day for the love of humanity. More than any other 
writer Rosny understands the deep underlying poetry, the heart-rending 
sadness of these things. He has shown that there is reason in them 
to make every good man compassionate towards these lost souls—ground 
also for hope in a less sombre future. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





VI.—War. 


In shaping anticipations of the future of war there arises a certain diffi- 
culty about the point of departure. One may either begin upon such 
broad issues as the preceding forecasts have opened, and having deter- 
mined now something of the nature of the coming State and the force of 
its warlike inclination, proceed to speculate how this vast ill-organised 
fourfold organism will fight ; or one may set all that matter aside for a 
space, and having regard chiefly to the continually more potent appli- 
ances physical science offers the soldier, we may try to develop a 
general impression of theoretically thorough war, go from that to the 
nature of the State most likely to be superlatively efficient in such war- 
fare, and so arrive at the conditions of survival under which these 
present governments of confusion will struggle one against the other. 
The latter course will be taken here. We will deal first of all with war 
conducted for its own sake, with a model army, as efficient as an 
imaginative training can make it, and with a model organisation for 
warfare of the State behind it, and then the experience of the confused 
modern social organism as it is impelled, in an uncongenial metamor- 
phosis, towards this imperative and finally unavoidable efficient state, 
will come most easily within the scope of one’s imagination. 

The great change that is working itself out in warfare is the same 
change that is working itself out in the substance of the social fabric. 
The essential change in the social fabric, as we have analysed it, is the 
progressive supersession of the old broad labour base by elaborately 
organised mechanism, and the obsolescence of the once valid and neces- 
sary distinction of gentle and simple. In warfare, as I have already 
indicated, this takes the form of the progressive supersession of the 
horse and the private soldier—which were the living and sole engines of 
the old time—by machines, and the obliteration of the old distinction 
between leaders, who pranced in a conspicuously dangerous and encou- 
raging way into the picturesque incidents of battle, and the led, who 
cheered and charged and filled the ditches and were slaughtered in a 
wholesale dramatic manner. The old war was a matter of long dreary 
marches, great hardships of campaigning, but also of heroic conclusive 
moments. Long periods of campings (almost always with an outbreak 
of pestilence), of marchings and retreats, much crude business of 


(1) Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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feeding and forage, culminated at last, with an effect of infinite relief, 
in an hour or so of ‘battle.’ The battle was always a very intimate 
tumultuous affair, the men were flung at one another in vast excited 
masses, in living fighting machines as it were, spears or bayonets 
flashed, one side or the other ceased to prolong the climax, and 
the thing was over. The beaten force crumpled as a whole, and 
the victors as a whole pressed upon it. Cavalry with slashing sabres 
marked the crowning point of victory. In the later stages of the old 
warfare musketry volleys were added to the physical impact of the 
contending regiments, and at last cannon, as a quite accessory method 
of breaking these masses of men. So you “gave battle” to and de- 
feated your enemy’s forces wherever encountered, and when you reached 
your objective in his capital the war was done. . . . The new war will 
probably have none of these features of the old system of fighting. 

The revolution that is in progress from the old war to a new war, 
different in its entire nature from the old, is marked primarily by the 
steady progress in range and efficiency of the rifle and of the field-gun 
—and more particularly of the rifle. The rifle develops persistently 
from a clumsy implement, that any clown may learn to use in half a day, 
towards a very intricate mechanism, easily put out of order and easily 
misused, but of the most extraordinary possibilities in the hands of men 
of courage, character, and high intelligence. Its precision at long 
range has made the business of its care, loading and aim subsidiary to 
the far more intricate matter of its use in relation to the contour of the 
ground within its reach. Even its elaboration as an instrument is 
probably still incomplete. One can conceive it provided in the future 
with cross-thread telescopic sights, the focussing of which, corrected 
by some ingenious use of hygroscopic material, might even find 
the range, and so enable it to be used with assurance up to a 
mile or more. It will probably also take on some of the characters of 
the machine-gun. It will be used either for single shots or to quiver 
and send a spray of almost simultaneous bullets out of a magazine 
evenly and certainly, over any small area the rifleman thinks advisable. 
It will probably be portable by one man, but there is no reason really, 
except the bayonet tradition, the demands of which may be met in other 
ways, why it should be the instrument of one sole man. It will, just 
as probably, be slung with its ammunition and equipment upon bicycle 
wheels, and be the common care of two or more associated soldiers. 
Equipped with such a weapon a single couple of marksmen even, by 
reason of smokeless powder and carefully chosen cover, might make 
themselves practically invisible, and capable of surprising, stopping, and 
destroying a visible enemy in quite considerable numbers who blundered 
within a mile of them. And a series of such groups of marksmen so 
arranged as to cover the arrival of reliefs, provisions, and fresh ammu- 
nition from the rear, might hold out against any visible attack for an 
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indefinite period, unless the ground they occupied was searched very 
ably and subtly by some sort of gun having a range in excess of their 
rifle fire. If the ground they occupied were to be properly tunnelled 
and trenched, even that might not avail, and there would be nothing 
for it but to attack them by an advance under cover either of the night 
or of darkness caused by smoke-shells, or by the burning of cover about 
their position. Even then they might be deadly with magazine fire at 
close quarters. Save for their liability to such attacks, a few hundreds 
of such men could hold positions of a quite vast extent, and a few 
thousand might hold a frontier. Assuredly a mere handful of such men 
could stop the most multitudinous attack or cover the most disorderly 
retreat in the world, and even when some ingenious, daring, and lucky 
night assault had at last ejected them from a position, dawn would 
simply restore to them the prospect of reconstituting in new positions 
their enormous advantage of defence. 

The only really effective and final defeat such an attenuated force of 
marksmen could sustain, would be from the slow and circumspect 
advance upon it of a similar force of superior marksmen, creeping 
forward under cover of night or of smoke-shells and fire, digging pits 
during the snatches of cessation obtained in this way, and so coming 
nearer and nearer and getting a completer and completer mastery of 
the defender’s ground until the approach of the defender’s reliefs, food, 
and fresh ammunition ceased to be possible. Thereupon there would 
be nothing for it but either surrender or a bolt in the night to positions 
in the rear, a bolt that might be hotly followed if it were deferred too 
late. 

Probably between contiguous nations that have mastered the art of 
war, instead of the pouring clouds of cavalry of the old dispensation,’ this 
will be the opening phase of the struggle, a vast duel all along the 

(1) Even along such vast frontiers as the Russian and Austrian, for example, where 
M. Bloch anticipates war will be begun with an invasion of clouds of Russian cavalry 
and great cavalry battles, I am inclined to think this deadlock of essentially defensive 
marksmen may still be the more probable thing. Small bodies of cyclist riflemen 
would rush forward to meet the advancing clouds of cavalry, would drop into invisible 
ambushes, and announce their presence (in unknown numbers) with carefully aimed 
shots difficult to locate. A small number of such men could always begin their fight 
with a surprise at the most advantageous moment, and they would be able to make 
themselves very deadly against a comparatively powerful frontal attack. If at last 
the attack were driven home before supports came up to the defenders, they would 
still be able to cycle away, comparatively immune. To attempt even very wide 
flanking movements against such a snatched position would be simply to run risks of 
blundering upon similar ambushes. The clouds of cavalry would have to spread into 
thin lines at last and go forward with the rifle. Invading clouds of cyclists would be 
in no better case. A conflict of cyclists against cyclists over a country too spacious 
for unbroken lines, would still, I think, leave the struggle essentially unchanged. 
The advance of small unsupported bodies would be the wildest and most unprofitable 
adventure ; every advance would have to be made behind a screen of scouts, and, 
given a practical equality in the numbers and manhood of the two forces, these screens 
would speedily become simply very attenuated lines. 
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frontier between groups of skilled marksmen, continually being relieved 
and refreshed from the rear. For a time quite possibly there will be no 
definite army here or there, there will be no controllable battle, there 
will be no Great General in the field at all. But somewhere far in the 
rear the central organiser will sit at the telephonic centre of his vast 
front, and he will strengthen here and feed there and watch, watch 
perpetually the pressure, the incessant remorseless pressure that is 
seeking to wear down his countervailing thrust. Behind the thin firing 
line that is actually engaged, the country for many miles will be rapidly 
cleared and devoted to the business of war, big machines will be at 
work making second, third, and fourth lines of trenches that may be 
needed if presently the firing line is forced back, spreading out trans- 
verse paths for the swift lateral movement of the cyclists who will be in 
perpetual alertness to relieve sudden local pressures, and all along those 
great motor roads our first ‘‘ Anticipations ” sketched, there will be a vast 
and rapid shifting to and fro of big and very long range guns. These 
guns will probably be fought with the help of balloons. The latter 
will hang above the firing line all along the front, incessantly ascending 
and withdrawn ; they will be continually determining the distribution 
of the antagonist’s forces, directing the fire of continually shifting great 
guns upon the apparatus and supports in the rear of his fighting line, 
forecasting his night plans and seeking some tactical or strategic weak- 
ness in that sinewy line of battle. 

It will be evident that such warfare as this inevitable precision of 
gun and rifle forces upon humanity, will become less and less dramatic 
as a whole, more and more as a whole a monstrous thrust and pressure 
of people against people. No dramatic little general spouting his troops 
into the proper hysterics for charging, no prancing merely brave officers, 
no reckless gallantry or invincible stubbornness of men will suffice. For 
the commander-in-chief on a picturesque horse sentimentally watching 
his ‘‘ boys” march past to death or glory in battalions, there will have 
to be a loyal staff of men, working simply, earnestly, and subtly to keep 
the front tight, and at the front, every little isolated company of men 
will have to be a council of war, a little conspiracy under the able man 
its captain, as keen and individual as a football team, conspiring against 
the scarcely seen company of the foe over yonder. The battalion com- 
mander will be replaced in effect by the organiser of the balloons and 
guns by which his few hundreds of splendid individuals will be guided 
and reinforced. In the place of hundreds of thousands of more or less 
drunken and untrained young men marching into battle—muddle-headed, 
sentimental, dangerous and futile hobbledehoys—there will be thousands 
of sober men braced up to their highest possibilities, intensely doing 
their best; in the place of charging battalions, shattering impacts of 
squadrons and wide harvest fields of deaths, there will be hundreds of 
little rifle battles fought up to the hilt, gallant dashes here, night sur- 
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prises there, the sudden sinister faint gleam of nocturnal bayonets, 
brilliant guesses that will drop catastrophic shell and death over hills 
and forests suddenly into carelessly exposed masses of men. For eight 
miles on either side of the firing lines—whose fire will probably never 
altogether die away while the war lasts—men will live and eat and sleep 
under the imminence of unanticipated death. . . . Such will be the 
opening phase of the war that is speedily to come. 

And behind the thin firing line on either side a vast multitude of 
people will be at work ; indeed, the whole mass of the efficients in the 
State will have to be at work, and most of them will be simply at the 
same work or similar work to that done in peace time—only now as 
combatants upon the lines of communication. The organised staffs of 
the big road managements, now become a part of the military scheme, 
will be deporting women and children and feeble people and bringing 
up supplies and supports ; the doctors will be dropping from their civil 
duties into pre-appointed official places, directing the feeding and treat- 
ment of the shifting masses of people and guarding the valuable 
manhood of the fighting apparatus most sedulously from disease ;! the 
engineers will be entrenching and bringing up a vast variety of complicated 
and ingenious apparatus designed to surprise and inconvenience the 
enemy in novel ways; the dealers in food and clothing, the manufac- 
turers of all sorts of necessary stuff, will be converted by the mere 
declaration of war into public servants; a practical realisation of 
socialistic conceptions will quite inevitably be forced upon the fighting 
State. The State that has not incorporated with its fighting organisation 
all its able-bodied manhood and all its material substance, its roads, 
vehicles, engines, foundries, and all its resources of food and clothing ; 
the State which atthe outbreak of war has to bargain with railway and 
shipping companies, replace experienced station-masters by inexperienced 
officers, and haggle against alien interests for every sort of supply, will 
be at an overwhelming disadvantage against a State which has emerged 
from the social confusion of the present time, got rid of every vestige 
of our present distinction between official and governed, and organised 
every element in its being. 

I imagine that in this ideal war as compared with the war of to-day, 
there will be a very considerable restriction of the rights of the non- 
combatant. A large part of existing International Law involves a 
curious implication, a distinction between the belligerent government 
and its accredited agents in warfare and the general body of its subjects. 
There is a disposition to treat the belligerent government, in spite of 


(1) So far, pestilence has been a feature of almost every sustained war in the world, 
but there is really no reason whatever why it should be so. There is no reason, indeed, 
why a soldier upon active service on the victorious side should go without a night’s rest 
or miss a meal. If he does, there is muddle and want of foresight somewhere, and that 
our hypothesis excludes. 
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the democratic status of many States, as not fully representing its 
people, to establish a sort of world-citizenship in the common mass out- 
side the official and military class. Protection of the non-combatant 
and his property comes at last—in theory at least—within a measurable 
distance of notice boards: ‘‘Combatants are requested to keep off the 
grass.” This disposition I ascribe to a recognition of that obsolescence 
and inadequacy of the formal organisation of States, which has already 
been discussed in these papers. It was a disposition that was strongest 
perhaps in the earliest decades of the nineteenth century, and stronger 
now than, in the steady and irresistible course of strenuous and universal 
military preparation, it is likely to be in the future. In our imaginary 
twentieth century State, organised primarily for war, this tendency to 
differentiate a non-combatant mass in the fighting State will certainly 
not be respected, the State will be organised as a whole to fight asa 
whole, it will have triumphantly asserted the universal duty of its 
citizens. The military force will be a much ampler organisation than 
the ‘army ” of to-day, it will be not simply the fists but the body and 
brain of the land. The whole apparatus, the whole staff engaged in 
internal communication, for example, may conceivably not be State 
property and a State service, but if it is not it will assuredly be as a 
whole organised as a volunteer force, that may instantly become a 
part of the machinery of defence or aggression at the outbreak of war.' 
The men may very couceivably not have a uniform, for military uni- 
forms are simply one aspect of this curious and transitory phase of 
restriction, but they will have their orders and their universal plan. 
As the bells ring and the recording telephones click into every house 
the news that war has come, there will be no running to and fro upon 
the public ways, no bawling upon the moving platforms of the central 
urban nuclei, no crowds of silly useless able-bodied people gaping at 
inflammatory transparencies outside the offices of sensational papers 
because the egregious idiots in control of affairs have found them nothing 
better todo. Every man wlll be soberly and intelligently setting about the 
particular thing he has to do—even the rich shareholding sort of person, 
the hereditary mortgager of society, will be given something to do, and 
if he has learnt to do nothing else he will serve to tie up parcels of 
ammunition or pack army sausage. Very probably the best of such 
people and of the speculative class will have qualified as cyclist marks- 
men for the front, some of them may even have devoted the leisure of 
peace to military studies and may be prepared with novel weapons. 
Recruiting among the working classes—or, more properly speaking, 


(1) Lady Maud Rolleston, in her very interesting Yeoman Service, complains of the 
Boers killing an engine-driver during an attack on a train at Kroonstadt, ‘‘ which was,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘an abominable action, as he is, in law, a non-combatant.’’ The implicit 
assumption of this complaint would cover the engineers of an ironclad or the guides of 
a night attack, everybody, in fact, who was not positively weapon in hand. 
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among the People of the Abyss—will have dwindled to the vanishing 
point; people who are no good for peace purposes are not likely to be 
any good in such a grave and complicated business as modern war. 
The spontaneous traffic of the roads in peace, will fall now into two 
streams, one of women and children coming quietly and comfortably 
out of danger, the other of men and material going up to the front. 
There will be no panics, no hardships, because everything will have 
been amply pre-arranged—we are dealing with an ideal State. Quietly 
and tremendously that State will have gripped its adversary and 
tightened its muscles—that is all. 

Now the strategy of this new sort of war in its opening phase will 
consist mainly in very rapid movements of guns and men behind that 
thin screen of marksmen, in order to deal suddenly and unexpectedly 
some forcible blow, to snatch at some position into which guns and men 
may be thrust to outflank and turn the advantage of the ground against 
some portion of the enemy’s line. The game will be largely te crowd 
and crumple that line, to stretch it over an arc to the breaking point, 
to secure a position from which to shell and destroy its supports and 
provisions, and to capture or destroy its guns and apparatus, and so 
tear it away from some town or arsenal it has covered. And a 
factor of primary importance in this warfare, because of the importance 
of seeing the board, a factor which will be enormously stimulated to 
develop in the future, will be the aerial factor. Already we have seen 
the captive balloon as an incidental accessory of considerable importance 
even in the wild country warfare of South Africa. In the warfare 
that will go on in the highly-organised European States of the opening 
century, the special military balloon used in conjunction with guns, con- 
ceivably of small calibre but of enormous length and range, will play a 
part of quite primary importance. These guns will be carried on vast 
mechanical carriages, possibly with wheels of such a size as will enable 
them to traverse almost all sorts of ground.! The aeronauts, provided 
with large scale maps of the hostile country, will mark down to the 
gunners below the precise point upon which to direct their fire, and 
over hill and dale the shell will fly—ten miles it may be—to its billet, 
camp, massing night attack, or advancing gun. 

Great multitudes of balloons will be the Argus eyes of the entire 

(1) Experiments will probably be made in the direction of armoured guns, armoured 
search-light carriages, and armoured shelters for men, that will admit of being pushed 
forward over rifle-swept ground. To such possibilities, to possibilities even of a sort of 
land ironclad, my inductive reason inclines; the armoured train seems indeed a distinct 
beginning of this sort of thing, but my imagination proffers nothing but a vision of 
wheels smashed by shells, iron tortoises gallantly rushed by hidden men, and unhappy 
marksmen and engineers being shot at as they bolt from some such monster overset. 
The fact of it is, I detest and fear these thick, slow, essentially defensive methods, 
either for land or sea fighting. I believe instinctively that the side that can go fastest 
and hit hardest will always win, with or without or in spite of massive defences, and 
no ingenuity in devising the massive defence will shake that belief. 
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military organism, stalked eyes with a telephonic nerve in each stalk, 
and at night they will sweep the country with search-lights and come 
soaring before the wind with hanging flares. Certainly they will be 
steerable. Moreover, when the wind admits, there will be freely- 
moving steerable balloons wagging little flags to their friends below. 
And so far as the resources of the men on the ground go, the balloons 
will be almost invulnerable. The mere perforation of balloons with 
shot does them little harm, and the possibility of hitting a balloon 
that is drifting about at a practically unascertainable distance and 
height so precisely as to blow it to pieces with a timed shell, and 
to do this in the little time before it is able to give simple and 
precise instructions as to your range and position to the unseen gunners 
it directs, is certainly one of the most difficult and trying under- 
takings for an artilleryman that one can well imagine. I am inclined 
to think that the many considerations against a successful attack on 
balloons from the ground, will enormously stimulate enterprise and 
invention in the direction of dirigible aerial devices that can fight. 
Few people, I fancy, who know the work of Langley, Lilienthal, 
Pilcher, Maxim, and Chanute, but will be inclined to believe that long 
before the year 2000 a.v., and very probably before 1950, a successful 
aeroplane will have soared and come home safe and sound. Directly 
that is accomplished, the new invention will be most assuredly applied 
to war. 

The nature of the things that will ultimately fight in the sky isa 
matter for curious speculation. We begin with the captive balloon. 
Against that the navigable balloon will presently operate. I am inclined 
to think the practicable navigable balloon will be first attained by the use 
of a device already employed by Nature in the swimming bladder of 
fishes. This is a closed gas-bag that can be contracted or expanded. 
If a gas-bag of thin, strong, practically impervious substance could be 
enclosed in a net of closely interlaced fibres (interlaced, for example, on 
the pattern of the muscles of the bladder in mammals), the ends of 
these fibres might be wound and unwound, and the effect of contrac- 
tility attained. A row of such contractile balloons, hung over a long 
car which was horizontally expanded into wings, would not only allow 
that car to rise and fall at will, but if the balloon at one end were 
contracted and that at the other end expanded, and the intermediate 
ones allowed to assume intermediate conditions, the former end would 
drop, the expanded wings would be brought into a slanting condition 
over a smaller area of supporting air, and the whole apparatus would 
tend to glide downwards in that direction. The projection of a small 
vertical plane upon either side would make the gliding mass rotate in 
a descending spiral, and so we have all the elements of a controllable 
flight. Such an affair would be difficult to overset. It would be able 
to beat up even in a fair wind, and then it would be able to contract its 
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bladders and fall down a long slant in any direction. From some such 
crude beginning a form like a soaring, elongated, flat-brimmed hat 
might grow, and the possibilities of adding an engine-driven screw 
are obvious enough. 

It is difficult to see how such a contrivance could carry guns of any 
calibre unless they fired from the rear in the line of flight. The 
problem of recoil becomes a very difficult one in aerial tactics. It would 
probably have at most a small machine-gun or so, which might fire an 
explosive shell at the balloons of the enemy, or kill their aeronauts with 
distributed bullets. The thing would be a sort of air shark, and one 
may even venture to picture something of the struggle the deadlocked 
marksmen of 1950, lying warily in their rifle pits, will see. 

One conceives them at first, each little hole with its watchful well- 
equipped couple of assassins, turning up their eyes in expectation. 
The wind is with our enemy, and his captive balloons have been 
disagreeably overhead all through the hot morning. His big guns 
have suddenly become nervously active. Then, a little murmur along 
the pits and trenches and from somewhere over behind us, this air 
shark drives up the sky. The enemy’s balloons splutter a little, 
retract and go rushing down, and we send a chance bullet or two as 
they drop. Then against our aerostat, and with the wind driving them 
clean overhead of us, come the antagonistic flying-machines. I 
incline to imagine there will be a steel prow with a cutting edge at 
either end of the sort of aerostat I foresee, and conceivably this aerial 
ram will be the most important weapon of the affair. When operating 
against balloons such a fighting machine will rush up the air as 
swiftly as possible and then, with a rapid contraction of its bladders, 
fling itself like a knife at the sinking war balloon of the foe. Down, 
down, down, through a vast alert tension of flight, down it will swoop 
and, if its stoop is successful, slash explosively at last through a suffo- 
cating moment. Rifles will crack, ropes tear and snap, there will be 
a rending and shouting, a great thud of liberated gas, and perhaps a 
flare. Quite certainly those flying-machines will carry folded para- 
chutes, and the last phase of many a struggle will be the desperate 
leap of the aeronauts with these in hand, to snatch one last chance of 
life out of a mass of crumpling falling wreckage. 

But in such a fight between flying-machine and flying-machine as we 
are trying to picture it will be a fight of hawks, complicated by bullets 
and little shells. They will rush up and up to get the pitch of one 
another, until the aeronauts sob and sicken in the rarified air, and the 
blood comes to eyes and nails. The marksmen below will strain at 
last, eyes under hands, to see the circling battle that dwindles in the 
zenith. Then, perhaps, a wild adventurous dropping of one close 
beneath the other, an attempt to stoop, the sudden splutter of guns, a 
tilting up or down, a disengagement. What will have happened? 
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One combatant perhaps will heel lamely earthward, dropping, drop- 
ping, with half its bladders burst or shot away, the other circles down 
in pursuit. . . . “‘ What are they doing?” Our marksmen will snatch 
at their field-glasses, tremulously anxious, ‘Is that a white flag or no? 
. . . . If they drop now we have ’em!” 

But the duel will be the rarer thing. In any affair of ramming 
there is an enormous advantage for the side that can contrive, anywhere 
in the field of action, to set two vessels at one. The mere ascent of 
one flying-ram from one side will assuredly slip the leashes of two on 
the other, until the manoeuvring squadrons may be as thick as star- 
lings in October. They will wheel and mount, they will spread and 
close, there will be elaborate mancuvres for the advantage of the 
wind, there will be sudden drops to the shelter of entrenched guns. 
The actual impact of battle will be an affair of moments. They will 
be awful moments, but not more terrible, not more exacting of manhood 
than the moments that will come to men when there is—and it has not 
as yet happened on this earth—equal fighting between properly manned 
and equipped ironclads at sea. (And the well-bred young gentlemen 
of means who are privileged to officer the British army nowadays will 
be no more good at this sort of thing than they are at controversial 
theology or electrical engineering or anything else that demands a well- 
exercised brain.) ... . 

Once the command of the air is obtained by one of the contending 
armies, the war must become a conflict between a seeing host and one 
that is blind. The victor in that aerial struggle will tower with piti- 
lessly watchful eyes over his adversary, will concentrate his guns and 
all his strength unobserved, will mark all his adversary’s roads and 
communications, and sweep them with sudden incredible disasters of 
shot and shell. The moral effect of this predominance will be enor- 
mous. All over the losing country, not simply at his frontier but 
everywhere, the victor will soar. Everybody, everywhere, will be 
perpetually and constantly looking up, with a sense of loss and inse- 
curity, with a vague stress of painful anticipations. By day the 
victor’s aeroplanes will sweep down upon the apparatus of all sorts in 
the adversary’s rear, and will drop explosives and incendiary matters 
upon them, so that no apparatus or camp or shelter will any longer be 
safe. At night his high floating search-lights will go to and fro and 
discover and check every desperate attempt to relieve or feed the ex- 
hausted marksmen of the fighting line. The phase of tension will pass, 
that weakening opposition will give, and the war from a state of 
mutual pressure and petty combat will develop into the collapse of the 
defensive lines. A general advance will occur under the aerial van, 
ironclad road fighting-machines may perhaps play a considerable part 
in this, and the enemy’s line of marksmen will be driven back 
or starved into surrender, or broken up and hunted down. As the 
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superiority of the attack becomes week by week more and more evident, 
its assaults will become more dashing and far-reaching. Under the moon- 
light and the watching balloons there will be swift noiseless rushes of 
cycles, precipitate dismounts, and the never-to-be-quite abandoned 
bayonet will play its part. And now men on the losing side will thank 
God for the reprieve of a pitiless wind, for lightning, thunder, and rain, 
for any elemental disorder that will for a moment lift the descending 
scale! Then, under banks of fog and cloud, the victorious advance 
will pause and grow peeringly watchful and nervous, and mud-stained 
desperate men will go splashing forward into an elemental blackness, 
rain or snow like a benediction on their faces, blessing the primordial 
savagery of nature that can still set aside the wisest devices of men, and 
give the unthrifty one last desperate chance to get their own again 
or die. 

Such adventures may rescue pride and honour, may cause momentary 
dismay in the victor and palliate disaster, but they will not turn back 
the advance of the victors, or twist inferiority into victory. Presently 
the advance will resume. With that advance the phase of indecisive 
contest will have ended, and the second phase of the new war, the 
business of forcing submission, will begin. This should be more easy 
in the future even than it has proved in the past, in spite of the fact 
that central governments are now more elusive, and small bodies of 
rifle-armed guerillas far more formidable than ever before. It will 
probably be brought about in a civilised country by the seizure of the 
vital apparatus of the urban regions—the water supply, the generating 
stations for electricity (which will supply all the heat and warmth of 
the land), and the chief ways used in food distribution. Through these 
expedients, even while the formal war is still in progress, an irresistible 
pressure upon a local population will be possible, and it will be easy to 
subjugate or to create afresh local authorities, who will secure the 
invader from any danger of a guerilla warfare upon his rear. Through 
that sort of an expedient an even very obdurate loser will be got down 
to submission, area by area. With the destruction of its military 
apparatus and the prospective loss of its water and food supply, how- 
ever, the defeated civilised State will probably be willing to seek terms 
as a whole, and bring the war to a formal close. 

In cases where, instead of contiguous frontiers, the combatants are 
separated by the sea, the aerial struggle will probably be preceded or 
accompanied by a struggle for the command of the sea. Of this war- 
fare there have been many forecasts. In this, as in all the warfare of 
the coming time, imaginative foresight, a perpetual alteration of tactics, 
a perpetual production of unanticipated devices, will count enormously. 
Other things being equal, victory will rest with the force mentally most 
active. What type of ship may chance to be prevalent when the great 
naval war comes is hard guessing, but I incline to think that the naval 
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architects of the ablest peoples will concentrate more and more upon 
speed and upon range and penetration, and, above all, upon precision 
of fire. I seem to see a light type of ironclad, armoured thickly only 
over its engines and magazines, murderously equipped and with a 
ram—as alert and deadly as a striking snake. In the battles of the 
open she will have little to fear from the slow fumbling treacheries of 
the submarine, she will take as little heed of the chance of a torpedo as 
a barefooted man in battle does of the chance of a fallen dagger in his 
path. Unless I know nothing of my own blood, the English and 
Americans will prefer to catch their enemies in ugly weather or at 
night, and then they will fight to ram. The struggle on the high seas 
between any two naval powers (except, perhaps, the English and Ameri- 
can, who have both quite unparalleled opportunities for coaling) will 
not last more than a week or so. One or other force will be destroyed 
at sea, driven into its ports and blockaded there, or cut off from its 
supply of coal (or other force-generator), and hunted down to fight or 
surrender. An inferior fleet that tries to keep elusively at sea will 
always find a superior fleet between itself and coal, and will either 
have to fight at once or be shot into surrender as it lies helpless on the 
water. Some commerce-destroying enterprise on the part of the loser 
may go on, but I think the possibilities of that sort of thing are 
greatly exaggerated. The world grows smaller and smaller, the telegraph 
and telephone go everywhere, wireless telegraphy opens wider and wider 
possibilities to the imagination, and how the commerce-destroyer is to 
go on for long without being marked down, headed off, cut off from 
coal, and forced to fight or surrender, I do not see. The commerce- 
destroyer will have a very short run; it will have to be an exceptionally 
good and costly ship in the first place, it will be finally sunk or captured, 
and altogether I do not see how that sort of thing will pay when once the 
command of the sea is assured. A few weeks will carry the effective frontier 
of the stronger power up to the coast-line of the weaker, and permit of 
the secure resumption of the over-sea trade of the former. And then 
will open a second phase of naval warfare in which the submarine may 
play a larger part. 

I must confess that my imagination, in spite even of spurring, refuses 
to see any sort of submarine doing anything but suffocate its crew and 
founder at sea. It must involve physical inconvenience of the most 
demoralising sort simply to be in one for any length of time. A first- 
rate man who has been breathing carbonic acid and oil vapour under a 
pressure of four atmospheres becomes presently a second-rate man. 
Imagine yourself in a submarine, that has ventured a few miles out of 
port, imagine that you have headache and nausea, and that some such 
ship as the Cobra is flashing itself and its search-lights about whenever 
you come up to the surface, and promptly tearing down on your descend- 
ing bubbles with a ram, trailing perhaps a tail of grapples or a net as well. 
Even if you get their boat these™nicely aerated men you are fighting 
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know they have a four to one chance of living ; while for your submarine 
to be ‘got’ is certain death. You may, of course, throw out a torpedo 
or so with as much chance of hitting vitally as you would have if you 
were blindfolded, turned round three times and told to fire revolver shots 
at a charging elephant. The possibility of sweeping for a submarine 
with a seine would be vividly present in the minds of a submarine crew. 
If you are near shore you will probably be near rocks—an unpleasant 
complication in a hurried dive. There would probably very soon be 
boats out too, seeking with a machine-gun or a pom-pom for a chance 
at your occasionally emergent conning-tower. In no way can a sub- 
marine be more than purblind, it will be, in fact, practically blind. 
Given a derelict ironclad on a still night within sight of land, a carefully- 
handled submarine might succeed in groping its way to it and destroying 
it, but then it would be much better to attack such a vessel and capture 
it boldly with a few desperate men on a tug. At the utmost the 
submarine will be used in narrow waters, in rivers, or to fluster or 
destroy ships in harbour or with poor spirited crews, that is to say, 
it will simply be an added power in the hands of the nation that is 
predominant at sea. And even then it can be merely destructive, while 
a sane and high-spirited fighter will always be dissatisfied if, with an 
indisputable superiority of force, he fails to take.! 

No, the naval warfare of the future is for light swift ships, almost 
recklessly not defensive and with splendid guns and gunners. They 
will hit hard and ram, and warfare which is taking to cover on land 
will abandon it at sea. And the captain and the engineer and the 
gunner will have to be all of the same sort of men, capable, headlong 
men of brains and no ascertainable social position. 

The military advantages of the command of the sea will probably be 
greater in the future than they have been in the past. A fleet with 
aerial supports would be able to descend upon any portion of the adver- 
sary’s coast it chose, and to dominate the country inland for several 
miles with its gun fire. All the enemy’s sea-coast towns would be at 
its mercy. It would be able to effect landing and send raids of cyclist 
marksmen inland, whenever a weak point was discovered. Landings 
will be enormously easier than they have ever been before. Once a 
wedge of marksmen has been driven inland they would have all the 
military advantages of the defence, when it came to eject them. They 
might, for example, encircle and block some fortified post, and force 
costly and disastrous attempts to relieve it. The defensive country 
would stand at bay, tethered against any effective counter blow, keeping 
guns, supplies, and men in perpetual and distressing movement to and 
fro along its sea frontiers. Its soldiers would get uncertain rest, irregular 

(1) A curious result might very possibly follow a success of submarines on the part 
of a naval power finally found to be weaker and defeated. The victorious power 
might decide that a narrow sea was no longer, under the new conditions, a comfortable 


boundary line, and might insist on marking its boundary along the high-water mark 
of its adversary’s adjacent coasts. 
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feeding, unhealthy conditions of all sorts in hastily made camps. The 
attacking fleet would divide and re-unite, break up and vanish, amazingly 
reappear. The longer the defender’s coast the more wretched his lot. 
Never before in the world’s history was the command of the sea worth 
what it is now. But the command of the sea is, after all, like military 
predominance on land, to be insured only by superiority of equipment in 
the hands of a certain type of man, a type of man that it becomes more 
and more impossible to improvise, that a country must live for through 
many years, and that no country on earth at present can be said to be 
doing its best possible to make. 

All this elaboration of warfare lengthens the scale between theo- 
retical efficiency and absolute unpreparedness. There was a time 
when any tribe that had men and spears was ready for war, and any 
tribe that had some cunning or emotion at command might hope to dis- 
count any little disparity in numbers between itself and its neighbour. 
Luck and stubbornness and the incalculable counted for much ; it was 
half the battle not to know you were beaten, and it is so still. Even 
to-day, a great nation, it seems, may still make its army the plaything 
of its gentlefolk, abandon important military appointments to feminine 
intrigue, and trust cheerfully to the home-sickness and essential 
modesty of its influential people, and the simpler patriotism of its 
colonial dependencies when it comes at last to the bloody and wearisome 
business of ‘“‘muddling through.” But these days of the happy-go- 
lucky optimist are near their end. War is being drawn into the field 
of the exact sciences. Every additional weapon, every new complication 
of the art of war, intensifies the need of deliberate preparation, and 
darkens the outlook of a nation of amateurs. Warfare in the future, on 
sea and land alike, will be much more one-sided than it has ever been 
in the past, much more of a foregone conclusion. Save for national 
lunacy, it will be brought about by the side that will win, and because 
that side knows that it will win. More and more it will have the 
quality of surprise, of pitiless revelation. Instead of the see-saw, the 
bickering interchange of battles of the old time, will come swiftly and 
amazingly blow, and blow, and blow, no pause, no time for recovery, 
disasters cumulative and irreparable. 

The fight will never be in practice between equal sides, never be 
that theoretical deadlock we have sketched, but a fight between 
the more efficient and the less efficient, between the more inventive and 
the more traditional. While the victors, disciplined and grimly intent, 
full of the sombre yet glorious delight of a grave thing well done, will, 
without shouting or confusion, be fighting like one great national body, 
the losers will be taking that pitiless exposure of helplessness in such a 
manner as their national culture and character may determine. War 
for the losing side will be an unspeakable pitiable business. There 
will be first of all the coming of the war, the wave of excitement, the 
belligerent shouting of the unemployed inefficients, the flag-waving, 
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the secret doubts, the eagerness for hopeful news, the impatience of the 
warning voice. I seem to see, almost as if he were symbolic, the grey 
old general—the general who learnt his art of war away in the vanished 
nineteenth century, the grey old general with his epaulettes and decora- 
tions, his uniform that has still its historical value, his spurs and his 
sword—riding along on his obsolete horse, by the side of his doomed 
column. Above all things he is a gentleman. And the column looks at him 
lovingly with its countless boys’ faces, and the boys’ eyes are infinitely 
trustful, for he has won battles in the old time. They will believe in 
him to the end. They have been brought up in their schools to believe 
in him and his class, their mothers have mingled respect for the gentle- 
folk with the simple doctrines of their faith, their first lesson on entering 
the army was the salute. The ‘‘smart’’ helmets His Majesty, or some 
such unqualified person chose for them, lie hotly on their young brows, 
and over their shoulders slope their obsolete, carelessly-sighted guns. 
Tramp, tramp, they march, doing what they have been told to do, 
incapable of doing anything they have not been told to do, trustful and 
pitiful, marching to wounds and disease, hunger, hardship, and death. 
They know nothing of what they are going to meet, nothing of what 
they will have to do; Religion and the Ratepayer and the Rights of the 
Parent working through the instrumentality of the Best Club in the 
World have kept their souls and minds, if not untainted, at least only 
harmlessly veneered, with the thinnest sham of training or knowledge. 
Tramp, tramp, they go, boys who will never be men, rejoicing patrioti- 
cally in the nation that has thus sent them forth, badly armed, badly 
clothed, badly led, to be killed in some avoidable quarrel by men 
unseen. And beside them, an absolute stranger to them, a stranger 
even in habits of speech and thought, and at any rate to be shot with 
them fairly and squarely, marches the subaltern—the son of the schvol- 
burking, shareholding class—a slightly taller sort of boy, as ill-taught 
as they are in all that concerns the realities of life, ignorant of how to 
get food, how to get water, how to keep fever down and strength up, 
ignorant of his practical equality with the men beside him, carefully 
trained under a clerical headmaster to use a crib, play cricket rather 
nicely, look all right whatever happens, believe in his gentility, and 
avoid talking “shop.” . . . The major you see is a man of the world, 
and very pleasantly meets the grey general’s eye. He is, one may 
remark by the way, something of an army reformer, without offence, 
of course, to the Court people or the Government people. His pros- 
pects (if only he were not going to be shot) are brilliant enough. He 
has written quite cleverly on the question of Recruiting, and advocated 
as much as twopence more a day and billiard rooms under the chap- 
lain’s control; he has invented a military bicycle with a wheel of solid 
iron that can be used as a shield, and a war correspondent and, indeed, 
anyone who writes even the most casual and irresponsible article on 
military questions is a person worth his cultivating. He is the very 
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life and soul of army reform, as it is known to the governments of the 
grey—that is to say, army reform without a single step towards a 
social revolution. .. . ; 

So the grey general rides and his doomed column march by, in this 
vision that haunts my mind. 

I cannot foresee what such a force will even attempt to do, against 
modern weapons. Nothing can happen but the needless and most 
wasteful and pitiful killing of these poor lads, who make up the 
infantry battalions, the main mass of all the European armies of to- 
day, whenever they come against a sanely-organised army. There is 
nowhere they can come in, there is nothing they can do. The scattered 
invisible marksmen with their supporting guns will shatter their masses, 
pick them off individually, cover their line of retreat and force them 
into wholesale surrenders. It will be more like herding sheep than 
actual fighting. Yet the bitterest and cruellest things will have to 
happen, thousands and thousands of poor boys will be smashed in all 
sorts of dreadful ways and given over to every conceivable form of 
avoidable hardship and painful disease, before the obvious fact that 
war is no longer a business for half-trained boys in uniform, led by 
sixth-form boys and men of pleasure and old men, but an exhaustive 
demand upon very carefully-educated adults for the most strenuous best 
that is in them, will get its practical recognition. . . . 

Well, in the ampler prospect even this haunting tragedy of innumerable 
avoidable deaths is but an incidental thing. The ampler fact after all 
is the inexorable tendency in all this to make a soldier a skilled and 
educated man, and to link him, in sympathy and organisation, with the 
engineer and the doctor, and all the continually developing mass of 
scientifically-educated men that new social organism, the advance of 
mechanism, is producing. We are dealing with the inter-play of two 
world-wide forces, that work through distinctive and contrasted ten- 
dencies to acommon end. We have the force of invention insistent 
upon a progress of the peace organisation, which tends on the one hand 
to throw out great useless masses of people, the People of the Abyss, 
and on the other hand to develop a sort of adiposity of functionless 
wealthy, a speculative elephantiasis, and to promote the development 
of a new social order of efficients, only very painfully and slowly, amidst 
these growing and yet disintegrating masses. And on the other hand 
we have the warlike drift of such a social body, the inevitable intensi- 
fication of international animosities in such a body, the absolute deter- 
mination evident in the scheme of things to smash such a body, tosmash 
it just as far as it is such a body, under the hammer of war, that must 
finally bring about rapidly and under pressure the same result as that 
to which the peaceful evolution slowly tends. While we are as yet 
only thinking of a physiological struggle, of complex reactions and 
slow absorptions, comes War with the surgeon’s knife. War comes to 
simplify the issue and line out the thing with knife-like cuts. 
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The law that dominates the future is glaringly plain. A people 
must develop and consolidate its educated efficient classes or be beaten 
in war and give way upon all points where its interests conflict with 
the interests of more capable people. It must foster and accelerate that 
natural segregation, which has been discussed in the third and fourth 
of these “‘ Anticipations,” or perish. The warfare of the coming time will 
really be won in schools and colleges and universities, wherever men 
write and read and talk together. The nation that produces in the 
near future the largest proportional development of educated and in- 
telligent engineers and agriculturalists, of doctors, schoolmasters, profes- 
sional soldiers, and intellectually active people of all sorts ; the nation 
that most resolutely picks over, educates, sterilises, exports, or poisons 
its People of the Abyss ; the nation that succeeds most subtly in checking 
gambling and the moral decay of women and homes that gambling 
inevitably entails; the nation that by wise interventions, death duties 
and the like, contrives to expropriate and extinguish incompetent 
families while leaving individual ambitions free ; the nation, in a word, 
that turns the greatest proportion of its irresponsible adiposity into 
social muscle, will certainly be the nation that will be the most powerful 
in warfare as in peace, will certainly be the ascendant or dominant nation 
before the year 2000. In the long run no heroism and no accidents can 
alter that. No flag-waving, no Patriotic Leagues, no visiting of essenti- 
ally petty Imperial Personages hither and thither, no smashing of the 
windows of outspoken people nor seizures of papers and books, will 
arrest the march of national defeat. And this issue is already so plain 
and simple, the alternatives are becoming so pitilessly clear, that 
even in the stupidest Court and the stupidest constituencies, it must 
presently begin in some dim way to be felt. A time will come when 
so many people will see this issue clearly that it will gravely affect 
political and social life. The patriotic party will be forced to become an 
efficient party in profession at least, to stimulate and organise that 
educational and social development that-may at last even bring patriotism 
under control. The rulers of the grey, the democratic politician and 
the democratic monarch, will be forced year by year by the very nature 
of things to promote the segregation of colours within the grey, to foster 
the power that will finally supersede democracy and monarchy altogether, 
the power of the scientifically-educated, disciplined specialist, the power 
of the thing that is provably right. 

I propose at last in these ‘‘ Anticipations”’ to discuss the competing 
prospects that certain nations have of emerging to predominance through- 
out the world during the next century upon the assumptions here made. 
But before that is done a certain body of considerations affecting 
language and the sentiment of nationality, and some reminders of the 
real meaning of the word “nation,” will have to be dealt with. These 
considerations will constitute the matter of the paper immediately 
following this. H. G. WELLs. 
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